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FOREWORD 


Tuere have been numerous studies on religious history and specific religions. 
But the study of any religion on the basis of iconography is a highly difficult and 
technical job. Iconography of major Hindu and Buddhist deities has been the sub- 
ject matter of highly competent works by the renowned scholars; but minor deities 
played no less important part in the religious life and beliefs of the people, parti- 
cularly common people. Dr. B. Sahai chose this line of neglected area of study, 
‘Minor Hindu and Buddhist Deities’, for his Ph.D. thesis. I saw the work grow 
under his meticulous care and the work was highly appreciated by examiners like late 
Dr. J.N. Banerjea. Dr. Sahai has shown great interest in handling this difficult sub- 
ject and in his use of recent archaeological finds to substantiate his points. The 
work has been rightly well illustrated. I have no doubt that this book written in 
lucid style will be welcomed by the students and scholars of religious history. It 
also throws fresh light on the art of the early medieval period. 


In introducing Dr. B. Sahai as a writer in the field of ancient history and 
culture, I am more than confident that the world of scholarship would have more of 
such competent works from him later. 


Patna B. P. SINHA 
Feb. 1975 University Professor 
and Head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History & Archaeology 
Patna University 


PREFACE 


Tus work aims at presenting a detailed and systematic study of the iconography 
of some of the minor Hindu and Buddhist deities. Its scope is, however, 
restricted to the sculptures of northern India; but still, by way of comparison, some 
well known sculptures of southern India have also been taken note of. The study 
has been felt rather essential in view of minor deities having received scant treat- 
ment at the hands of the renowned scholars in their works on iconography. 


The present work, Jconography of Minor Hindu and Buddhist Deities, embodies 
in the main the thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Patna 
in 1965. No amount of words can adequately express my deep sense of gratitude 
that I owe to my esteemed teacher, Prof. B.P. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History & Archaeology, Patna University, 
whose constant guidance, able supervision, exacting standard of scholarship and 
sympathetic encouragement made it possible for me to give the work the present 
form. My grateful thanks and gratitude are also due to my revered teacher, late 
Prof. A.S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., who had evinced keen interest and pro- 
mised considerable help in this work of mine; but destiny ordained otherwise and the 
privilege of having benefited from his scholarly suggestions and numerous photo- 
graphs of stone images he was to place at my disposal was unfortunately denied. To 
Dr. S. Malti Devi, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Department of Ancient Indian History 
& Archaeology, Patna University, I owe deep sense of gratitude for her proffered 
help and valuable suggestions. My thanks are also due to Dr. S.N. Sahay, M.A., 
Ph.D., and Dr. M.C.P. Srivastava, M.A., Ph.D., both Lecturers in the Depart- 
ment, and to Sri Chitta Ranjan Prasad Sinha, M.A., Patna Museum, for their kind 
help and useful suggestions.. I have also to thank Sri Prosanto Kumar Bose, Photo- 
grapher in the Department, for helping me with some very good photographs for 
their inclusion in this work of mine. I owe special thanks to Dr. B.N. Sharma, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Keeper, National Museum, New Delhi, for having extended 
his helping hand in the final publication of the work. I am also thankful to Sri 
Shakti Malik, Proprietor, Abhinav Publications, New Delhi, for taking keen interest 
in the publication of the work and rushing its print through the press. 


T would be failing in my duty if Ido not thank the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, for having awarded me a research scholarship which had 
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enabled me to commence the work. I would also like to thank my alma mater, the 
University of Patna, for having afforded me a financial assistance towards my 


research work. 


At the end, I must place on record my hearty thanks to all those great savants 
whose writings I have extensively utilised in the preparation of this work. 


Patna BHAGWANT SAHAI 
February, 1975 
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INTRODUCTION 


TconoGRAPHY concerns mainly with the study of the religious figures, may be 
in stone, terracotta, bronze, painting or on coins or seals. In the words of Dr. 
J.N. Banerjea,! the greatest authority on Hindu iconography, ‘this branch of know- 
ledge is not merely concerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined in the main sanctum of 
a temple or church, but it also deals with the delineation of the special features and 
the understanding of the true significance of the figure sculptures, frescoes or such 
other objects which are executed on different parts of the shrine mainly for decora- 
tive purposes. Thus, in its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country which becomes manifest in 
diverse ways’. 


. The study of Hindu and Buddhist iconography in this sense has been so far 
largely concerned with the generally well-known and important deities, such as Visnu, 
Siva, Surya, Sakti, Buddha, AvalokiteSvara, etc. Even Ganesa has been a subject of an 
independent monograph. Moreover, in the previous works, more emphasis has been 
laid upon religious texts and other literary references for drawing upon the icono- 
graphic features of the deities. Dr. J.N. Banerjea’s ‘Development of Hindu Iconography’ 
is the only authenthic work which gives for the first time due importance to archaeco- 
logical materials, viz. inscriptions, coins, seals and sculptures, for the study of the 
history of the development of the iconography of the Hindu deities. The entire 
Buddhist pantheon is outside the scope of his book. Benoytosh Bhattacharya relies 
chiefly on the Buddhist texts for his study of the Buddhist iconography in his work 
entitled ‘Indian Buddhist Iconography’. Archaeological materials have hardly been 
touched by him. B.C. Bhattacharya’s book ‘Indian Images’, which deals with the 
north Indian Brahmanical images, has taken note only of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta examples, referring only to a few of the sculptural representations of the 
deities. Sculptures of the pre-Gupta period do not find even reference in 
this work. Similarly, the work by N.K. Bhattasali, ‘Iconography of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum’, primarily in the nature of 
a catalogue of the Dacca Museum, besides documenting the images of eastern Bengal 
(now Bangladesh), deals only with the special features of the sculptures of that 
region. None of these works, even when touching the north Indian images, contains 
a critical study of the development of the images. H. Krishna Sastri’s ‘South Indian 
Images of Gods and Goddesses’ and G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s ‘Iconography of Southern 
India’, translated from the French by A.C. Martin, as their names suggest, deal ex- 


1. Banerjea, J.N., DHI, pp. 1-2. 
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clusively with the images of south India. Even T.A. Gopinatha Rao, in his excellent 
volumes on ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography’, has drawn much of the materials from 
the images of the southern part of the subcontinent and has hardly done any justice 
to the north Indian examples. Therefore, a detailed study of the iconography of 
some important though minor Hindu and Buddhist deities has been taken up for 
filling up the gap in our knowledge of the development of the religious art in con- 
nection with such gods and goddesses who were not treated in detail by previous 
authors on the subject. The main reliance has been placed on archaeological 
sources as these alone can afford concrete proofs for the origin and development of. 
the iconography of the deities concerned. Of course, wherever possible, literary 
references explaining the nature, origin and specific characteristics have been made 
use of to supplement the archaeological data, 


By necessity, the selection of the deities to be studied here has been somewhat 
arbitrary, regard being had to the fact whether the particular deity has been studied 
comprehensively already before. Buta mere glance at the list of the deities studied 
here would reveal a pattern. The order of sequence is as such—(I) Indra, (II) Agni, 
(III) Yama, (IV) Varuna, (V) Vayu, (VI) Kubera, (VII) Naga, (VIII) Revanta, 
(IX) Karttikeya, (X) Bhairava, (XI) Harihara, (XII) Sarasvati, (XIII) Laksmi, 
(XIV) Mahisamardini, (XV) Chamunda, (XVI) Saptamatrka, (XVII) Jambhala 
(XVIII) Trailokya-vijaya, (XIX) Aparajita, (XX) ParnaSabari, (XXI) Marichi, and 
(XXII) Hariti. It is clear that the deities selected for study are not only minor but also 
important in accordance with the title of the work. But the arrangement may be found 
to contain a logic in it, as it has been possible to arrange both the Hindu and the 
Buddhist deities under different groups. The Brahmanical gods can readily be classi- 
fied as the Vedic, the Vyantara, the Vaisnava, the Saiva, the Solar and the Syncretic, 
Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna and Vayu are well known to be the Vedic deities, Kubera 
and Naga are undoubtedly the Vyantara-devatas, whereas Karttikeya and Bhairava 
are Saiva, Balarama is Vaisnava, Revanta is Solar, and Harihara is Syncretic. As such 
in the body of the work, the five Vedic deities, Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna and Vayu, 
have been dealt first. Kubera, the god of wealth, is a guardian deity of one of the 
quarters of the universe, as the deities mentioned above, and so he has been placed 
immediately after the Vedic deities. After Kubera, Naga has been discussed for like 
the former, the latter is also included amongst the Vyantara-devatas. Revanta, the 
son of Sirya, has been placed after Naga. After these divinities, the Saiva gods, 
Karttikeya and Bhairava, have been included. Karttikeya is usually regarded.as the 
son of Siva; but as he has some solar connection, he has been discussed after the 
images of Revanta. Bhairava is a terrific aspect of Siva, and not the major god Siva 
himself (sometimes even taken to be the attendant of Siva), and so his images have 
also been considered. after those of Karttikeya. And lastly amongst the Hindu 
gods have been discussed the images of Harihara, a syncretic deity, illustrating the 
fusion of Siva and Visnu. 
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After having discussed the images of the Hindu gods, a study of the images of 
the Hindu goddesses has been made, viz., of Sarasvati, Laksmi, Mahisamardini, 
Chamunda and Saptamatrka. In this connection, it may be mentioned that Durga, 
an important form of the Devi, is the major goddess of the Sakta cult. In view of 
this, the images of the goddess Durga have been excluded, but only one of her 
aspects—her most important and interesting aspect—has been taken into consi- 
deration. This may explain the reason why Mahisamardini images (and not the 
images of Durga) have been selected for study. 


Amongst the Buddhist deities, only afew of them have been selected for 
study. Whereas in the Hindu pantheon, the images of Harihara reflect the syncretic 
tendencies amongst the followers of the rival sects, Buddhist images of Trailokya- 
vijaya and Aparajita are interesting on account of their having demonstrated the 
sharp bickerings that seemed to have raged amongst the members of different reli- 
gious faiths. Not only that a few Hindu deities are being humiliated by being 
pressed under the feet of these Buddhist deities, but that others are made to serve as 
their attendants, certainly a humiliating position for the Hindu divinities. In order 
to reflect this sidelight thrown on the religious condition of the contemporary period, 
images of Trailokya-vijaya and Aparajita have been considered. Even ParnaSsabari is 
found trampling upon Ganesa, conceived as the personification of the vighnas, 
diseases and pestilences. One form of Marichi also is said to tread upon the Brah- 
manic deity. Jambhala is the Buddhist counterpart of Hindu Kubera, whereas 
Hariti may be regarded as parallel to the Mother Goddess of the Hindus, being 
considered as the protectress of the children, though originally she was an ogress. So 
these half a dozen of the Buddhist deities have been dealt with in this work, and 
arranged as Jambhala, Trailokya-vijaya, Aparajita, ParnaSabari, Marichi and Hariit 
in the section dealing with the Buddhist deities. 


Materials for the study of Indian iconography are not inconsiderable and 
they are of two distinct kinds—(i) archaeological and (ii) literary. But this study 
of the Hindu and the Buddhist images is based mainly on the archaeological finds of 
northern India, and as such, the primary sources for us are archaeological in nature 
which include not only stone sculptures, terracotta figurines, bronze statuettes and 
seals, but also epigraphy and numismatics. And here archaeology comes as our 
only source for the study of the religious art of the Harappan culture of the 3rd 
millennium B.C. Some stone sculptures and a large number of terracotta figurines 
and still undeciphered seals containing scenes, animals, human figures and various 
other devices are of particular interest. The female figurines, practically nude 
with very abbreviated skirt, having full breasts, attenuated waist and heavy hips, 
have been identified as those of Mother Goddess, who appears to have merged in 
the historic times with the concept of goddess Laksmi, who has been regarded also 
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as the goddess of fertility. Certain of the seals are also of importance as they throw 
welcome sidelight on the representation of the Nagas on them. Though it is not 
possible at present to establish or to distinguish Harappan features in the develop- 
ment of iconography of Hindu Mother Goddess or Siva, the temptation to owe a 
debt to this early religion is indeed great and possibly reasonable. 


The vast span of period stretching between the decline of the Indus civilization 
and the beginning of the Mauryan regime in the 4th century B.C. is usually regarded 
as a dark chapter in the history of Indian art and archaeology. Recent archaeolo- 
gical excavations have certainly brought to light different ceramic traditions and art 
of terracottas; but doubtlessly, the period affords very scanty material for the study 
of artistic and religious activities of the people. But it has to be borne in mind that 
the period is represented by highly remarkable productions in the field of literature 
like the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and certain of the Pali texts, which 
bristle with references about brisk artistic and religious activities during the period 
represented by them. It is, therefore, hardly believable that the people who could 
produce literary works of so great a significance were devoid of artistic bent of mind. 
It has, therefore, been rightly presumed by a section of scholars that during the 
post-Indus and the pre-Mauryan period the artists worked mostly on some 
perishable materials like wood which have been destroyed in due course by the 
destructive forces of nature which are always at work. 


The Mauryan monarch, Asoka, was much concerned with the spread ofa 
particular code of conduct to be followed not only by his subjects but also by his 
officials. He got stone pillars erected and rocks chiselled for getting the royal 
edicts incised upon them. The pillars have, however, been adorned with animal 
capitals; but there is hardly any image of a deity belonging to this age, although the 
Arthasdstra,: believed by most of the scholars to have been written by the Mauryan 
Prime Minister Kautilya, mentions the figures of certain gods and goddesses, to be 
installed within the precincts of a fort. Though it is yet a conjecture whether the 
animal capitals of Asokan pillars suggested in a way the Buddha, it is clear that no 
iconographic study can be based on these. However, there are statues of a Yaksa 
and a Yaksini belonging to this period, notable amongst them being the Didaraganja 
Yaksi now housed in the Museum at Patna. These may represent minor deities 
accepted in the Buddhist pantheon. 


The Sunga period witnessed the construction of notable Buddhist Stipas, like 
the Bharhut and the Safichi, which have been decorated with the railings and the 
gateways, on which, besides various decorative motifs, are found depicted the 
incidents connected with the life of the Buddha and the Jataka stories. But no- 
where in the art of Bharhut or Sajichi, the Buddha is represented in human form. 


1. Arthasastra, p. 54. 
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Whenever his presence in a particular scene was found essential, the artists resorted 
to, various symbols; but in these representations, Indra and Brahma, the two Brahmanic 
deities, are found attending upon the Master, the former distinguished by his typical 
headdress and the latter by his coiffure of an anchorite. At these places, Laksmi 
(Sri and Gaja) also appears in the role of Maya Devi, the mother of the Buddha. 
Besides, there are figures of Nagas, Yaksas, and Devatas, of which the Naga figures 
and the figure of Kupiro-Yakkho are of special interest for our study. The railings 
at Bodhgaya belonging to the same period also portray figures of Laksmi, besides that 
of Indra (as Santi). These are useful in the study of the development of the 
iconography of Indra and Brahma. 


During the early centuries of christian era, in the reign of Kaniska, Huviska 
and Vasudeva (Ist-2nd century A.D.), two schools of Indian sculpture came into 
existence in the regions of Gandhara and Yamuna valley with Taxila and Mathura 
as their main centres. In Gandhara images, the Buddha in most cases is attended 
by his two attendants, Indra and Brahma, who are again characterised by their 
basket-like headdress and peculiar coiffure arrangement respectively. Images of 
Hariti and Pafichika (or Kubera) and those of certain Bodhisattvas are also interest- 
ing to study. 


But the images from Mathura belonging to the Kusana period have a value of 
their own for the study of Hindu iconography. Asa matter of fact, the earliest 
iconographic forms of most of the important gods and goddesses, with a few excep- 
tions, seem to have been conceived first by the master artists who worked in 
Mathura before and during the Kusadna period. This was evidently done with a 
distinct purpose of meeting the religious demands of the people who had come 
under the sway of the Bhagavata cult centring round god Vasudeva. We know 
from the Mahabhasya' of Patanjali that temples dedicated to KeSava, Balarama and 
Dhanapati Kubera had come into existence in the 2nd century B.C. Patafijali? also 
refers to the twin deities, Samkarsana and Vasudeva together. The inscription 
from Nagari and Ghosundi (near Chittor) of almost the same time refer to similar 
monuments sacred to Vasudeva and Samkarsana. At Mathura itself, the More 
Well inscription of the time of Sodasa (Ist century B.C.) refers to a temple of the 
Five Heroes (Paficha Viras). It is also known that a Garudadhvaja of Visnu was 
also installed in the Ist century B.C. as an object of veneration to Visnu. The 
Bhagavata cult effected a religious and philosophical revolution so far as the Hindu 
society was concerned. It led to a kind of religious synthesis in Brahmanism. 
Buddhism also shared these influences equally strongly and a number of subsidiary 
deities aligned themselves in their proper places round the central and outstanding 
figure of the Buddha, as a result of which gods and goddesses like Kubera, Hariti, 
Laksmi, Naga etc. show affiliation to both Hinduism and Buddhism. 


1. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, 11.2.34. 
2. Ibid., 1.2.24. 
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Unlike the Gandhdra school, the Mathura school continued its activity 
unabated in the Gupta period when another new school of sculpture was established 
with Sarnath as its centre. And both the Mathura and the Sarnath schools contri- 
buted to the cause of Indian iconography by preparing numerous images, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist. 


The Gupta period heralded a new epoch in the history of Indian architecture, 
as it was during this period that temples began to be constructed—at least the 
earliest extant temples belong to this age. Beginning from a humble structure 
consisting of a flat-roofed sanctum with a shallow porch in front of it, the temple 
was subsequently adorned with a sikhara which assumed the form of a tall and lofty 
spire in the mediaeval period. The mediaeval temples of Orissa, Khajuraho, 
Gwalior, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kathiawad are wonderful creations of architectural 
art in the north Indian style. These lofty and imposing temples are not merely the 
houses of the gods where worship has to be offered to them, but they are also open — 
museums for the study of the Indian images which display a large number of variety 
of the images of the gods and the goddesses, not only installed in their sanctums 
but also carved in bold relief on the body of them. These structural temples enriched 
with sculptural forms in high relief with an exuberance of details are overladen with 
a multiplicity of iconographic forms. 


With an unusual expansion of Buddhism into Vajrayana sect, much more 
original development is marked in the field of the Buddhist images in the mediaeval 
period which open a new vista for the study of the Buddhist iconography. A large 
number of variety of images, Buddhist as well as Brahmanical, was prepared, more 
particularly in Bengal and Bihar, during the Pala and the Sena periods, out of black 
chlorite. Bronze statuettes from places like Nalanda and Kurkihara in Bihar also 
add much to the study of the Buddhist as well as the Hindu iconography. Terracotta 
figurines are also of no less importance for the study of iconography. In this connec- 
tion, reference may be made to a recent discovery of the figure of Hariti from 
Chirand in N. Bihar in course of excavation in 1964. 


Two other data, which are of epigraphic and numismatic character, have no 
little importance for the study of Indian iconography. These sources, hardly taken 
into account by the early writers, have very ably and systematically been studied by 
Dr. J.N. Banerjea. Coins discovered from different parts of northern India, besides 
indicating the manner in which the deities were represented in different times and 
places, also help us in determining the early iconographic types of various gods and 
goddesses depicted on them. These numismatic depictions are, however, usually 
based on the actual sculptural representations. Inscriptions are also of great avail 
tous. Besides recording the erection of some of the shrines and construction of the 
images and hinting at the peculiarities of various religious cults, on some rare 
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occasions, they even contain rough descriptions of the iconographic features of the 
deities. Again the copper plate grants and the seals attached to them sometimes 
contain the representations of various gods and goddesses. Besides these, the 
innumerable varieties of seals unearthed from different parts of northern India are 
also of utmost importance for they as well represent various forms of several 
divinities carved on them. 


Although all those materials which go by the word ‘Archaeology’ form the 
primary source for this work, yet the importance of literary works cannot be mini- 
mised. Asa matter of fact, in a work like this of Indian iconography, literary 
sources are rather a ‘must’ for they have great corroborative value. Although the 
Vedas, the Grhyasitras, the epics and the Smrtis are not in the strict sense of the 
term works on iconography, yet their study is of immense value as they contain inter- 
esting details about the features of the gods and the goddesses in question. Fora 
correct interpretation of the images, it is but necessary that one should havea good 
idea of mythologies which help a great deal in understanding the various scenes and 
iconographic features. The main sources, however, for the study of iconography are 
the Puranas, the Agamas, the Tantras and the Silpasastras. The Puranas are of 
great importance for the study of the development of Hindu iconography. Although 
casual references are frequently met with in almost all the Puranas, yet some of 
them have treated the subject more systematically. Some of the Puranas like the 
Agni, the Matsya, the Padma and the Visnu contain sections dealing with the study 
of the images. Of these, the Visnu Purdna has a masterly treatise on Indian icono- 
graphy and painting, known as the Visnudharmottara, which may be rightly regarded 
as a veritable encyclopaedia on Hindu iconography. 


The Agamas are, however, greater in number than the Puranas. The principal 
Agamas dealing with the iconographic subjects are the Karandgama, the Suprabhedae 
gama, the AmSumadbheddgama, and the Vaikhanasagama. Fach of these Agamas 
contains elaborate details about the materials connected with the preparation, 
consecration and worship of several of the deities. 


Similarly there are many other treatises. The Silpasastras, the Sakta Tantras 
and the Samhitas also deal with the one or the other aspect of iconographic 
interest. 


Besides these is the Brhatsamhita, the study of which is also very essential. 
This work of Varahamihira has a separate chapter dealing with iconography and 
iconometry, besides two other chapters, one on the installation of the images 
and the other on the selection of material for the construction of images. Based on 
the iconographic prescriptions of the Brhatsamhita there seem to have been prepared: 
a number of images of Brahmanical gods and goddesses. 


Reference may also be made to the various dhyana mantras of different deities 
which are incorporated in the works on rituals connected with the different cults. 
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They are the dhydanas of the different deities belonging to various Brahmanical cults 
and the dhydnas or the sadhanas of the dieties belonging to the Vajrayana Buddhism 
which present clear cut concept of the god in which his main iconographic features 
are delineated. 


It is, however, by no means easy to determine the dates of the various texts on 
iconography and arrange them chronologically. Some of them, however, do not pose 
any serious difficulty. The date of the Brhatsamhita has been definitely fixed in the 
6th century A.D. Similarly Hemadri compiled his work in the 13th century A.D. 
and Siitradhara Mandana wrote Rapamandana and Ruipdvatara in the 15th century 
A.D. But as Dr. J.N. Banerjea rightly observes, we are faced with a great difficulty 
when the question of the age of the bulk of the texts like the Puranas, the Agamas 
and the Tantras is being taken up. ‘The dates of most of these source books are not 
definitely known, and it is likely that many of them were composed at different 
periods’. As suggested by Dr. J.N. Banerjea,” ‘“‘some at least of the iconographic 
features of many of the Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic counterparts’. 


In a work like this on Indian iconography, it is but legitimate to expect that 
it should deal with various terms commonly used relating to different attributes 
held by the deities in their hands and various poses and attitudes exhibited by them; 
but it has purposely been dispensed with here mainly due to the fact that the matter 
has been discussed in greater details by the two eminent authorities, Sri T.A. 
Gopinatha Rao and Dr. J.N. Banerjea, in their works on Hindu iconography. 


The present work cannot claim to be entirely an original one; but it would 
not be out of place if some of its salient features are enumerated here. Firstly, as far 
as it could be practicable, no pains have been spared to make the study of the minor 
divinities included in it sufficiently comprehensive by utilizing the archaeological 
materials exhaustively. Secondly, the representations of the various deities in stone 
sculptures, terracottas, metallic pieces, paintings and on coins and seals have been 
discussed in such a manner so that they may suggest the development of the iconogra~ 
phic features of the gods and the goddesses taken up for the purpose of study. 
Thirdly, wherever it could be possible, an attempt has been made to correlate the 
textual descriptions of the deities with their various kinds of representations. Fourthly, 
an endeavour has also been made to compare the characteristic features of the 
north Indian representations of the deities with those of their representations in the 
southern part of the country. Fifthly, an effort has also been made, wherever 
possible, to show how far the Brahmanical images compared with the Buddhist and 
the Jaina counterparts. And lastly, ithas also been endeavoured to interpret and - 
explain the various symbols, emblems and attributes, as well as the figures of the 
vehicles found in association with the representations of the gods and the goddesses 
dealt with here. 


1, Banerjea, DHIJ, p. 25, 
2, Ibid,, p. 27, 


HINDU DEITIES 


INDRA 


THE most prominent of the gods in the Rg-vedais Indra, judging from the 
number of hymns addressed to him.1 He is conceived as the god of the firmament 
in whose hands are the thunder and lightning and at whose command the refreshing 
showers fall to render the earth fruitful. Inthe Rg-veda,? Indra is described as 
the wielder of the thunderbolt (vajra), and, it is with this weapon that he is stated 
to have crushed and slain Vrtra, the demon of drought, confining the waters within 
the clouds, from whose grasp the waters have to be wrenched free every year.® 
Indra’s chief epithet is, therefore, Vrtra-han (slayer of Vrtra), and, as such, he is the 
storm or thunder god that rends the clouds with his lightning-bolt and frees their 
waters.4 In an agricultural country like India, no wonder that the god supposed to 
bestow rain should have been held in high esteem and laudatory songs are addressed 
to him. The clouds that the winds brought up from the ocean were considered 
enemies who held their treasures in their fast embrace until, conquered by Indra, 
they were forced to pour them upon the parched soil, thereby turning the earth 
from wilderness into a garden.® 


Indra continues to be an important deity in the epics, installed as the king of 
the gods, but he is no more as glorious as in the Rg-veda, rather he loses his 
importance gradually in the Purdnas and becomes a minor divinity—dikpdla of the 
eastern quarter. In the epics, he is depicted as a divinity full of passion and 
helpless against the demons who vanquish him in battle. He rather amuses himself 
in the dances of the celestial nymphs and interferes with the penance of the sages, a 
nightmare to his suspicious mind.6 He is also guilty of having committed the 
grossest immorality of seducing the spouse of his spiritual teacher, Gautama, after 
having assumed the other form of that lady’s august priestly husband for his own 


1. Nearly 250 hymns have been devoted to Indra’s praise, i.e. about 1/4th of the total number 
of the hymns in the Rg-veda. 

Rvs; 1V.22.2. 

Majumdar, R.C., Vedic Age, p. 371. 

Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 178. 

Wilkins, W.J., Hindu Mythology, pp. 45-46. 

Sivaramamutti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Museum, p. 86. 
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purposes.! Asa result of this stealthy dalliance, the sage cursed not only his wife 
but also the god, who in consequence lost his manhood,” and was punished by being 
defeated by Indrajit.s He was also cursed by Gautama to carry about him a thousand 
disgraceful marks upon his body, which, at Indra’s request, were changed from 
their original form into eyes.* It may, however, be pointed out that Indra has been 
conceived as the god of firmament and his thousand eyes might have been imagined 
from the stars twinkling inthe sky. Indra’s only might, however, consists of his special] 
capability of cutting the wings of mountains with his vajra or thunderbolt. 
Mountains, as a matter of fact, play an important role in bringing rains to the plains 
of India. 


Indra has been described in the Agni Purana’ as having a thunderbolt (vajra) 
as his emblem and elephant as his vehicle. According to the Brhatsamhita,® ‘the 
elephant mount of Mahendra (Indra) is white and has four tusks; (the god) has a 
thunderbolt in his hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed horizontally 
on his forehead’. 


The Matsya Purana’ and the Abhilasitarthachintamani’ also mention him two 
armed with elephant as his vahana and carrying vajra in one of his hands. The 
additional feature provided by these works is a lotus in the other hand. According 
to the Suprabheddgama’ also, he has a thunderbolt in one of his hands; but has an 
elephant-goad in the other. Instead of a vajra, the AmSumadbhedagama’® gives him 
a Sakti in his hand, the other hand having the elephant-goad. His vehicle, accord- 
ing to this work, is an elephant, alternatively a lion-throne. 


Indra is described in the Samardngana-Sitradhadra™ as ‘thousand-eyed, holding 
vajra, strong and powerful’. Dressed in forehead, a high-diadem (kirita) and catching 
the club in his hand, he is to be represented in white garments with a long thread 
hanging from shoulder to the waist. A particular specification given by the text is 
that he should be shown in royal splendour with his purohita, the prime-minister.™ 


Mbh., 5, 12, 6f; 5, 13, 9. 

Ram., 1, 48, 16f; 1, 49, 1f. 

Ram., 7, 30, 33. 

Mbh., 13, 41, 21. 

Agni P., 51/14 (UIndri vajrt gajarudha......). 
Br. Samhita, ch. 57, v. 42. 
Matsya P., ch. 260, wv. 66ff. 

Abhilasit., 3/1/811. 

. Rao, EH, il, App. B, p. 251. 

Amsumad., 46/62. 

Samarangana, 77/42. 

, Shukla, D.N., Hindu Canons of Iconography and Painting, D. 338, 
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The Visnudharmottara,' which gives an elaborate description, mentions him 
four armed and three eyed and associates him with a four-tusked elephant as his 
vehicle. His two-armed consort, Sachi, is seated on his lap. He has a thunder- 
bolt, elephant-goad and lotus in his hands, and with the remaining hand he embraces 
his wife Sachi. The Ripdvatdra? also makes him four armed, but with different 
attributes, e.g. ankusa and kamandalu held in two of his hands and the remaining 
two hands exhibited in the varada pose. The work also mentions him thousand 
eyed. Indra is described in identical terms in the Sritattvanidhi® as four armed 
with vajra and avkusa in two of his hands and the remaining two hands showing 
the abhaya and the varada poses, and having Airavata as his vehicle. The work 
also mentions him thousand eyed and fully bejewelled. 


He is usually two armed, though some works provide him with four arms, 
his attribute being a vajra in one of his hands and his vehicle an elephant, Airavata, 
described as four tusked. Some works also enjoin that he should have a third eye 
horizontally marked on the forehead.* The elephant and the thunderbolt of Indra 
indicate his original nature as god of rain for they represent the thunder-clouds 
which bring rain. 


It would, however, be instructive to correlate the textual descriptions of Indra 
with his extant representations found in stone sculptures and paintings and on 
coins. The reverse side of the coins in the Pafichala series is of special interest for 
the study of Indian iconography in general and that of Indra in particular. On the 
reverse of certain Pafichala coins is the representation of’a deity or his symbol, in 
most cases, the former, whose name forms as a rule a component of the issuer’s 
name and who was his patron deity.® On the reverse of Indramitra’s coins, Indra 
is crudely represented in two different ways : (i) standing on a pedestal, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in his right hand, and a club appearing to hang down 
from the left, and (ii) inside a domed shrine (or an archway) where other details 
are absolutely lacking.’ Jayagupta’s coins® also show the latter device, marked by 
the same indistinctness. 


On the coins of Eukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers 
and on those of Maues, Indra appears in the garb of Zeus.® On the ‘kavisiye- 


Visnudh., Bk. II, ch. 50, 1-13. 

Riupavatara, ch. 14. 

Sritattvanidhi, p. 105. 

Siva has also a third eye on his forehead, but it is marked vertically. 
Allan, CCAI, pl. CXVII. 

Ibid., pl. XXTX, 1 and 2. 

Ibid., pl. XXIX, 3, 4 and 5. 

Ibid., pl. XXVIII, 19 and pl. XXVII, 3. 

Banerjea, DHI, p. 148. 
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nagara-deyvata’ coins of Eukratides,! the god (described as Zeus) is shown seated to 
left on throne holding wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the 
forepart of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the right and a conical 
object in the left field. The same device appears also on the reverse of several 
hemidrachms of Antialkidas,? where the object in the left field is not distinct. 
Whitehead, who has doubted this identification, takes the enthroned deity to be 
female, standing for Demeter or Tyche.? Now, on the authority of Huien-tsiang, 
Rapson* has identified the conical object to be a mountain—the pi-lo-sho-lo moun- 
tain to the south-west of Kapisa the presiding genius of which was the elephant. - 
Huien-tsiang has also mentioned Si-pi-to-fatzu, a suburban city of Kapisa, which, 
according to Watters, is the Chinese transliteration of Svetavatalaya (the residence 
of Svetavat, which is the name of Indra).° Syetavatalaya and Indrapura are thus 
presumably one and the same, and, as Indra is said to be the tutelary deity of the 
latter, according to Mahamayiri,® so itis more than probable that the deity repre- 
sented on the coins is Indra in his theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, 
the latter being evidently identified with Zeus, the Greek counterpart of the Indian 
king of gods (devardja).? An interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the 
British Museum shows the same deity standing or advancing to the left with 
a long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging down, and, the 
elephant, with its trunk at the salute. Nike at its head and a bell round its 
neck, also striding to the left. Whitehead has remarked: ‘Apparently this quaint 
design shows the elephant deity and his elephant indulging in a victorious march 
past.”’® Another silver coin in the collection of the Fitz William Museum, 
Cambridge,? shows an exactly similar device on its reverse. Still another coin 
shows Zeus-Indra seated on a throne, holding Nike in his extended right hand; the 
fore-part of the elephant with its trunk at the salute is facing the enthroned deity. 
According to Banerjea,™ ‘the juxtaposition of the animal and the deity appears to 
suggest that in this representation of Greek Zeus, the king of Olympic gods, we also 
find the Indian Indra, the Devardaja (the king of the gods)’. As such, there are 
simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropomorphic representations of Indra in the 


1. Whitehead, R.B., PMC; I, p. 26, pl. II, 131. 
2. Ibid., pl. III, 170, 172 and 189. 
3. Num. Chronicle, 1947, pp. 29-31. 
Banerjea, op. cit, p. 148, f.n.1. 
4. Ibid., p. 148, f.n. 1. 
5. Ibid., p. 148. 
6. Ibid., p. 148. 
7. Ibid., p. 148; Dr. Banerjea accepts Rapson’s suggestion that it stands for Zeus-Indra (JNSI, 
1950, Presidential address, pp. 7-8). 
8. Num, Chronicle, 1923, pp. 325-26, pl. XV, fig. 4. 
9. Banerjea, DHI, p. 149, pl. X, 1 and 2. 
10. Ibid., pl. X, 2. 
11. Ibid., p. 149. 
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coin devices.!_ Some copper coins of Maues show a new representation of Indra. 
On the reverse of these coins, he is represented enthroned with a long sceptre in 
his left hand and his right hand placed on the shoulder of a human figure.2 Gardner 
describes the latter as a ‘small winged female figure’; but the winge and the female 
character are quite indistinct, and, as. such, what has been described as wings, 
appear, according to Banerjea,* the prongs of a vajra. Gardner has, however, 
rightly suggested the figure ‘to be an embodiment of thunderbolt’, for in Indian 
art attributes have sometimes been placed in the hands of divinities as personified 
beings (dyudha-purusas).2 The Chakra-vikrama type of gold coin issued by 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya also bears the figure of an ayudha-purusa, named 
Chakra-purusa, the bearer of Visnu’s chakra.’ The hellenistic representations of 
the god in the coins, as suggested by Banerjea,’ tally partially with the descrip- 
tion of his images in the Brhatsamhita.8 Nothing can, however, be precisely said 
if the elephant’s head appearing on some copper coins of Demitrius and on those 
of Maues has anything to do with Svyetavat, the mount of Indra; Demitrius and 
Lysias are, however, sometimes shown with elephant’s scalp on the top of their 
diademed heads.°® 


In the Mathura art also, Indra is found represented independently. The Arch- 
aeological Museum at Mathura has.a torso of a male figure, which on account of a 
thunderbolt in the left hand can be identified as vajra-pdni Indra.!° A conspicuous 
vanamala on his left shoulder and arm is also suggestive of the figure to be that ofa 
Brahmanical deity. The sculpture, hailing from Tarai, stylistically belongs to the 
early Kusana period. 


The Mathura Museum possesses a curious figure, in three fragments, acquired 
from a well in the compound of the present Museum." In the centre, there is a bust 


1. Ibid., p. 149. 

2. Gardner, BMC, p. 70, nos. 12-13, pl. XVI, 9. 

3. Banerjea, DHT, p. 149. 

4. Ibid., p. 149, pl. X, 3. 

5. Ibid., p. 149. 

6. Altekar, GGC, BH, p. xcii and JNSJ, XIII, p. 181. 

7. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 149. 

8. Br Sam., ch, 57, v. 42. 

9. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 150, f.n. 1; also Banerjea, J.N., ‘Indian Elements on Coin Devices of 

Early Foreign Rulers of India’ (IHQ, XIV, 1938, pp. 293-308, figs. 1-4). 

10. ASIAR, 1909-10, p. 76, pl. XXVIII, b. 


Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, pl. XXXIX, fig. b. 
Agrawala, V.S., A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, p. 44, no. E.24. 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., Yaksas, pt. i, pl. 15, fig. 2, where this image is doubtfully identified 
as Vajrapani Yaksa. 

11. Agrawala, op. cit., pp. 43-44 (nos. 392-95), 
Vogel, op. cit., p. 46, pl. XXXIX, a and b. 
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with the right hand raised in the abhaya-mudra and wearing a garland of flowers, a 
necklace, armlets and bracelets, and having on its head a cylindrical mukuta, which 
suggests its identification with Indra. This head-dress, as already seen, has been 
used to distinguish the god in his earlier representations at Safichi and Bodhgaya and 
in the Buddhist compositions from Gandhara and Mathura.’ This identification is 
further supported by the presence of a vajra in the left hand of the figure projecting 
at the back of the head of the main figure. The head and the right hand of the 
figure are lost; but from the break at the shoulder, it is possible to infer that there 
were two other figures, one each projecting from the shoulders of the superimposed 
bust. Emerging from the right shoulder of the central figure is the bust of a Naga 
with a canopy of serpent-hood and holding a drinking cup in the left hand. The 
corresponding Naga figure attached to the left shoulder is lost. Itis thus evident 
that the total number of acolyte figures was five, and this is also the number of the 
superimposed female figures radiating at the back of the head of the ‘Queen of the 
Nagas’.2 The reverse side of this sculpture is carved prominently with the foliage 
of ASoka tree. This feature is also similar to the Nagarajii sculpture. Coomaraswamy 
has identified it as that of serpent shouldered (prdakusanu) Indra, an epithet which, 
according to Agrawala’, can be traced back to the time of the Rg-veda,* and may be 
considered that the Mathura “Serpent Queen’® was its female counterpart. From 
its style, the image belongs to the Kusana period and is made of buff sandstone. 


One of the beautiful figures of Indra has been found in the temple at Bhumrda.’ 
The two-armed deity is shown, within a chaitya arch, seated on a throne with both 
his legs dangling down and holding a thunderbolt in his hand. The work is of the 
Gupta period. Practically,a similar representation of the god is found on the 
Paraguramesvara temple at Bhubaneswar (c. 650 A.D.) in which again he sits on 
a low couch with his legs hanging down, but holding a danda in his two hands, 
placed horizontally on both the knees. Obviously Indra is represented here in the 
role of ‘king of the gods’, holding the danda, the emblem of royalty inhis hand. In 
both the representations, his elephant mount is conspicuous by its absence. 


1. Cf. Mathura Museum architrave no. M. 3; also another relief from Mathura, now in the 
possession of M. Rosenberg of Paris, which is illustrated in: 
Coomaraswamy, Early Indian Iconography, Indra, fig. 7; also Railing Pillar, Mathura 
Museum, No. 1616, 

- Mathura Museum No. F. 2. 

. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 43. 

. Ry., VIIM.17.5 

Mathura Museum No. F, 2. 

The Darker Side of the Dawn, p. 18; Smithsomian Misc. Collection, vol, 94, no. 1. 

. MASI-16, pp. 15 and 31, pl. XIV, c. 

. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 70, fig. 35B. 
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The magnificent panel in the DaSavatara temple at Deogarh, Jhansi district, 
belonging to the late 6th century A.D., which depicts Visnu as Sesa-sayin, has in its 
upper part a number of divinities on their respective vehicles who had assembled 
to pay their homage to the Lord. Indra, who is also one amongst them, is shown 
seated on the back of his Airdvata, holding a vajra in his raised right hand and 
trying to keep his drapery in position with his left hand placed on the thigh. A 
much similar representation of Indra is to be found in an excellent sculpture from 
Kanavj, illustrating the marriage of Siva and Parvati.2 The august union is 
witnessed by a number of gods and celestial beings including Indra. Here also 
Indra is depicted as seated on the elephant Airavata to right with his left leg 
folded and placed on the seat, the right leg being not visible. He is two armed, 
keeping his left hand on the head of his mount and the right one slightly raised is 
holding some thing indistinct, most probably his special emblem, the vajra. An 
attendant, probably the mahaut, is seated behind the god on the back of the 
animal with his right hand raised, probably in a bid to make the animal move 
more swiftly (Fig. 1). The magnificent sculpture of Kalyanasundara—Siva from 
Kaman (Rajasthan) also shows Indra along with other Dikpalas in somewhat 
similar manner as also depicted in the image from Kanauj. Both these sculptures 
can be dated to the Pratihara period, 8th-9th century A.D.° 


Of approximately the same date, there is a much mutilated image of Indra in 
the Archaeological Museum at Mathura of which both the arms and both the legs 
below the knees are missing and so also is damaged the nose of the god.* Indra 
can, however, be identified only by the figure of his mount, the Airdvata, whose 
lower portion is also broken. The elephant, facing to the right, is seen standing 
at the back of its master. 


The figure of Indra, the guardian of the eastern quarter, is also represented in 
a remarkable sculpture facing east on the south-eastern wall of the main temple 
at Paharpur,® which on ground of style has been assigned to the late Gupta 
period and ranks high amongst the products of the age. Made out of grey 
sandstone, the deity is depicted standing with two arms and halo behind his 
head. His hair falls in curls on his shoulders. The object in his right hand 
cannot be precisely identified—a small object, which, if a vajra, is quite unlike 


1. MASI, pp. 15 and 31, pl. X. 
Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 40. 
2. Ibid., pl. 68. 
Goswami, A., Indian Temple Sculpture, pl. 15. 
. Sharma, B.N., Oriental Art (N.S.), XVIII, 1, pp. 89-90, fig. 1. 
. Joshi, N.P., Mathura ki Martikala, fig. no. 77 (Acc. No. 46,3226). 
. Saraswati, S.K., Early Sculptures of Bengal, pp. 60-62, fig. 15. 
MASI, No. 55, pp. 46-47, pl. XXVIT, d. 
Gupta, C.C. Das, Paharpur and Its Monuments, p, 27, pl. IX, a, 
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its representations elsewhere. He has, however, a third eye marked horizon- 
tally on his forehead, which is a feature quite peculiar in this respect, but 
not unknown in the texts. The other cognisance that leads to his identification is 
the elephant Airavata shown standing behind the god. The god is fully bejewelled, 
wearing a beaded necklace, a pair of kundalas, armlets, bracelets, stringed-girdle, 
udarabandha, and a jewelled diadem. 


Reliefs on the outer wallof the Sun temple at Osia (c. 8th-9th century A.D.) 
include a figure of Indra,1 standing in an elaborate niche. Indra, two armed, stands 
in trbhanga, holding a double-headed vajra in his upraised right hand and placing 
the left hand on the waist. He is also putting on the vaijayanti-mald as required by 
the texts. His head-gear is formed of a flat-topped cap with attractive perforated 
designs. His vehicle, the elephant, standing behind him is much smaller in pro- 
portion and practically lifeless in appearance. 


Images of Indra from Assam also show identical features. A large rock-cut 
image of the god seen near Pandughata, Kamrup,? is two armed standing in 
samabhanga pose with two female attendants by his side, and his vehicle, the 
Airavata below. The objects in his hands are not clearly discernible, probably a 
thunderbolt in the right hand, and a lotus flower (pdrijdata) in the left. A unique 
figure of Indra with usual attributes was found near Chhatrakara temple at 
Gauhati.? The deity, slightly flabby, stands on a pedestal with the figure of an 
elephant below. Of the two hands, the right is in the varada and the left in the 
abhaya mudra. What renders the image unique is that the deity has a canopy of five 
snake hoods, and above it is the kirtti-mukha. Below the kirtti-mukha are two flying 
Vidyaddharas, one on each side. On each side is an attendant, a female on the right 
and a male on the left. Dikshit* observes : “A five-hooded ornament or accompani- 
ment is not associated either with Siva or with Indra. The elephant on the 
pedestal certainly indicates the figure as Indra, as it is possible that an attempt has 
been made to identify Indra with Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna, who is 
always represented with such snake-hoods. In fact the appellation Upendra 
given to Visnu indicates Indra as an elder brother of Visnu and thus identifiable 
with Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna........ the general idea which associates 
the attributes of Indra and Balarama, in this figure, is hinted......... ” The Bhagalpur 
Grant of the Pala ruler, Narayana Pala,® also seems to be hinting at such a 
relation between Visnu and Indra in which it is mentioned that ‘Dharmapala 

acquired the sovereignty of the three worlds, which he had acquired by defeating 


1. Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 55. 
2. Barua, B.K., A Cultural History of Assam, p. 192. 
3. Barua, B.K., op. cit., p. 192, fig. 72. 

JARS, IX, pp. 88-92. 
4, Ibid., p. 92; Barua, op. cit., p. 192. 
5. IA, XV, pp. 304f. 
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Indra and his other enemies, to the begging Chakriyudha (Visnu) who had 
descended to the earth as Dwarf’ and on the basis of which Kielhorn’ suggested 
Chakrayudha to be the younger brother of Indraraja, who has been identified 
with Indrayudha, who, according to Jinasena, ruled in the north in 783-84 A.D.? 


The temple of BrahmeSvara (c. 1060 A.D.) in Bhubaneshwar has also a figure 
of Indra riding an elephant and holding a thunderbolt in the right hand anda 
parijata flower in the left. 


Indra at Khajuraho occupies the eastern side of the south-eastern corners of 
the temples. He is usually four armed, though his two-armed images are also not 
unknown. One of the two-armed images has a vajra in the left hand and a goad in 
the right; while the other has also a vajra in the left hand but the right hand is 
placed on the waist. Of the four-armed images of Indra, most of them have only 
one, two or three arms preserved, others being broken. Some of the images have 
all the arms damaged. Usually the first hand is held in the varada or the abhaya 
pose or it rests on the waist (katydvalambita), the second hasa vajra or an ankuSsa, 
the third has an ankusa or a vajra and the fourth hand has a kamandalu or a vajra 
or it is katydvalambita. He is generally shown standing in the trbhanga and some- 
times in the abhanga pose. He has been provided with the karanda mukuta, but in 
rare cases he has kirita or jaté mukufta. His vehicle the airdvata has been carved 
seated or standing on the pedestal facing to left or to right. One of the images 
has the figure of a vajra carved on the pedestal. This is possibly due to the fact 
that in this particular image, the god does not hold this attribute in his hand. 
Usually there are no attendants; but in one case, there is a male attendant on the 
left and in the other a female attendant on the right side. On the pedestals of some 
of the images, a devotee has been represented in the anjali mudrd. In one example, 
Indra is attended upon by a female with a flywhisk with another attendant behind 
her on either side of the god. Each of the attendants has one of his hands resting 
on the waist and the other in the stati mudra. A devotee with his palms joined in 
’ the anjali mudrda is also carved there.‘ 


Two Alingana Miartis of Indra and Sachi have also been found at Khajuraho. 
One of the representations occurring on the Chitragupta temple has the head of the 
god missing.» He is standing in the trbhanga with his wife Sachi standing on his 
left side. The first and the third hands of the god are broken and so also the 


TA, XX, pp. 187f. 

IA, XV, p. 141. 

Panigrahi, K.C., op. cit., p. 82. 

Awasthi, R., Khajuraho ki Deva Pratimayen, pp. 207-09, figs. 85-86, 
Ibid,, p. 209. 
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weapon in the second hand is damaged which may have been an ankusa. By his 
left hand, he is embracing his wife Sachi and placing it on her breast. There are 
male and female flywhisk bearers on proper sides. On the pedestal, there is an 
elephant on the side of Indra but a devotee in afjali mudrd on the side of Sachi. 
At the back, there are two female attendants, and on the prabhdvali, there are Siva 
and Brahma. In another example of the Alingana Mirti appearing on the Dulahdec 
temple, Indra is shown seated on a lotus pedestal in Jalitdsana with Sachi on his 
left lap in the same pose.! Indra and Sachi are in close embrace of each other as 
in the preceding example. The god has a karanda mukuja over his head. His both 
the right hands are broken and the weapon in the upper left hand being broken is 
difficult to make out. The left hand of Sachi is damaged while her right hand is 
placed on the shoulder of the lord. The mount Airdvata is carved on the pedestal. 
On either side, there is an attendant and also a female garland bearer behind each 
ofthem. It may be noted that the earliest representation of Indra with Sachi has 
been found represented on a terracotta plaque from Nagar in Rajasthan which 
is datable in the Sunga period.? 


The stone slab of the Pala period stuck on the outer wall of the compound of 
the Visnupada temple at Gaya depicts the figures of five divinities including that of 
Indra.* Indra, represented as a beautiful youth, is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka 
pose on the back of an elephant which is facing to left. In the present instance, Indra 
differs from the known examples in the manner in which he is shown riding his 
vehicle. The elephant is not shown in its entirety but indicated only by its head 
along with the trunk which is curled up in such a way that the lotus held in the 
abscis fully supports the pendent leg of the god. A new variety is thus afforded by 
the representation of Indra in the present panel. 


The Visnupada temple at Gaya has also a fully intact though considerably 
weather worn independent image of Indra. The god is seated on a throne in the 
ardhaparyanka pose, the left leg being tucked up on the seat and the right one 
hanging. He is placing his left hand on his thigh while he is holding an object 
somewhat indistinct, probably a thunderbolt, in his right hand. Below his seat are 
two miniature figures of elephants as if they are supporting the seat over which the 
god is seated. The god puts on a karanda mukuta. There are half a dozen miniature 
male figures, three on each side, two of them seated in the afijali mudra, The 
sculpture may be dated in around 12th century A.D. (Fig. 2). 


1. Ibid., pp. 209-10, fig. 87. 

2. Agrawala, R.C., Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, vol. XIX, no. 4, pp. 45-46 and 
figure. 

3. Umesh Mishra Commemoration Volume, Ganga Nath Jha Research Institute, pp. 710-11 
and plate. See Plate. 
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The temple of Brahmesvara (c. 1060 A.D.) in Bhubaneswar! has also a figure 
of Indra riding an elephant and holding a thunderbolt in the right hand and a 
parijata flower in the left. 


Amongst other representations of Indra, mention may be made of the Patna 
Museum image of the Buddha attended by Brahma and Indra,? of Revanta from 
Nalanda in which the parasol over the head of the deity is held by Indra,’ and again 
of the fierce-looking Bhrkuti from Badgaon,* near Nalanda, having Ganesa and 
Indra standing on her either side. Indra in these representations has been shown 
standing and two armed, holding his characteristic emblem vajra in one of his hands, 
sometimes accompanied by his elephant and also wearing his peculiar tiara over 
his head. 


In the Buddhist literature, Indra retains some of the characteristics attributed 
to him in the Vedic and the epic literature. He is described under the name of Sakra 
as the lord of trayastym§a heaven, living in the palace ‘vejayanta’ (i.e. vaijayanta), 
riding the elephant Eravana (Airavata) and sporting with his wife Suja (Sachi). He 
is also mentioned as wielding the thunderbolt, enjoying all pleasures, and being 
attended by celestial damsels of great beauty.® The description of Indra (Sakra) as 
given by Beal® is also exactly the same as found in the Hindu works. Another 
Buddhist work, Nispannayogdvali,’ which describes the god as riding the Airadvata 
and holding vajra in one of his hands, adds that he should have the breast of a 
woman in the other, which is an object quite peculiar, the exact purport of which is 
not clear. It is just possible such an object in the hand of Indra is placed witha 
view to emphasise, rather to ridicule, his sensuous character as known from the epic 
literature. The description of Indra as afforded both by the Svetambara and the 
Digambara Jaina texts are exactly similar to those given in the Brahmanical texts, 
as according to them too, the characteristics of Indra are his thunderbolt and 
Airavata.® He is also mentioned as the guardian of the eastern quarter and Sachi 
is said to be his wife.® In one text, he is described as having thousand eyes.?° 
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Some of the earliest sculptural representations of Indra (Buddhist Sakra) are 
to be found in the Buddhist relief compositions of Sachi and inthe art of Gandhara 
and Mathura. Time and again, in the Buddhist legends, Indra and Brahma figure 
as divine beings subordinate to the Buddha and attending upon him. In the scenes 
which claim the presence of both Indra and Brahma, the former is recognised by 
means of his peculiar tiara with which his head is adorned, mainly on account of the 
epithet ‘Kiritin’ being particularly applied to him, and the latter is to be distin- 
guished by his coiffure as he has been given the special head of hair of a Brahmana 
anchorite. Indra adorned with such a head-dress (which continued to be his special 
mark even in the Gandhara and the Mathura schools of sculpture) makes his 
appearance in the representations of the Syama Jataka: and the Visvantra Jataka* 
depicted on the inner face of the top panel of the right pillar of the western gateway 
and onthe lowest architrave of the northern gateway respectively. Of the two 
divinities standing on either side of the Buddha with the tops of their heads pre- 
served, Brahma has the round tuft of hairs on his head, whereas thecylindrical tiara 
of the other declares him to be Indra.* Sajfichi has other figures of Indra as well in 
which the god is represented with his thunderbolt accompanied by his wife Sachi and 
his mount Airdvata. The divine mansion of Indra (vaijayanta) is depicted in the 
middle of the lintel. Indra also figures in the scenes representing ‘the Festival of 
the Chida of the Bodhisattva in Indra’s heaven’. The Chada of the Bodhisattva 
holding the place of honour under an umbrella, as at Bharhut, is worshipped to the 
~ accompaniment of dancers and musicians. Indra is shown arriving from the left on 
the threshold of his own heaven accompanied by his wife Sachi and his elephant 
Airavata, on the forehead of which he is holding the precise relic, and which he 
is veneratiag close by together with his heavenly companies. 


Of greater iconographic interest is the figure of Indra on the north-eastern 
corner pillar at Bodhgaya® in which the deity is represented as a man carrying a 
bundle of grass in his right hand. Here Indra is shown in the guise of the Brahmana 
Santi, in allusion to the occasion, when disguised as a gardener the chief of the gods 
offered the straw (a handful of kusa grass) to the Sublime One on which the latter 
took his seat beneath the Bodhi-tree. In this instance as well, the figure of the god 
is characterised by the peculiar basket-like tiara on his head. The figure of Indra is 
so deeply carved as to seem almost as if stepping out from the flat ground of the 


Marshall and Foucher, The Monuments of Saiichi, p. 248, pl. 65, a, 1. 

Ibid., p. 248, pl. 29.3. 

. Ibid., p. 248, pl. 70a (cf. pls. 70b & 126b). 

Ibid., p. 229, pls, 95 and 99 (also at the top of the left jamb of the western gateway, 
p. 122, and the small gateway of the Stupa 3, p. 237). 

5, Ibid., p. 227 (cf. for inscribed relief from Bharhut, Cunningham, A., The Stipa of Bharhut, 
pl. 16, fig. 1). 
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pillar It is as though the sculptor was trying to suggest the figureactually walking 
forward to present the bundle of grass to the Bodhisattva.? 


The stereotyped feature of Indra having a basket-like tall head-dress, as already 
referred to, continues to remain much identical in the reliefs from Gandhara and 
Mathura. Indra can be seen in the reliefs representing the ‘Nativity of the Buddha’. 
This scene which has been frequently represented in the Gandhara art conforms 
practically to the same stereotyped pattern with occasional variations. One of the 
best specimens representing this particular incident is the Berlin relief which was 
formerly in the collection of the Longworth Dames.2 The queen Maya is shown 
standing beneath a sda tree, grasping one ofits branches. She is being supported 
by her sister Mahaprajapati or a female attendant. The divine child who emerges 
from the right side of the queen is being received by Indra in his outstretched hands 
on a piece of cloth (in accordance with the legend of the conception) and Brahma is 
standing behind him. Indrais here distinguished by means of his characteristic 
basket-like high head-dress and Brahma by his typical coiffure. 


The story of Indra desiring to reverence the Buddha while the latter was 
meditating in a solitary grotto (Indra-saila cave), not far from Bodhgaya, is well 
known.’ One of the sculptures in the Bharhut railing is labelled as ‘IndraSala-guha’. 
The reliefs representing this very theme from Mamane-Dheri near Charsada in the 
Peshawar Museum and also from Loriyan-Tangai in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
are afew of the noteworthy sculptures of the Gandhara school. The latter® is an 


1. Bachhofer, L., Early Indian Sculpture, 1, p. 27, pl. 39. 
2. Rowland, B., The Art and Architecture of India, pp. 60-61, pl. 19. 
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elaborate composition which depicts the Buddha seated on a throne in meditation in 
a cave, while tongues of flame, kindled by the radiance of his being, lick the walls. 
The woods are represented by the trees, birds and animals. Indra (Sakra) is seen 
approaching the Buddha with folded hands, and an attendant holds an umbrella 
over his head. The basket-like peculiar tall head-dress over the head of Indra is 
particularly to be noted. Of about the same age, but entirely different in style, is the 
relief from Mamane-Dheri' which also features Indra’s visit to the Buddha in the 
Indrasaila cave. What is particularly to be noted with regard to Indra in this relief 
is that while in the former, Indra has been represented in person witha tall head- 
dress, here he is represented by his elephant Airavata, the front half part of which 
can be seen. The elephant is shown as raising his trunk in reverence (salute) as if 
paying respect to the Buddha. To emphasise the divine character of the animal and 
to symbolise the presence of the god, the divine rider, a parasol is carved over the 
head of the elephant. 


Indra is also found associated with the Buddha in varjous_ other reliefs of the 
Gandhara school. He is present when the Buddha is being given the first bath,? at 
the time of his flight from his palace at Kapilvastu (mahabhiniskramana),® even while 
the gods exhort him to renounce the world,* when he delivers his First Sermon at 
Sarnath,® and also during the performance of his miracles at Sravasti.2 Everywhere 
Indra is shown reverentially, sometimes holding a parasol over the head of the 
Master, and he is always to be distinguished by his peculiar head-dress; sometimes 
he is haloed. 


As in the sculptures of the Gandhara school, so also in the Buddhist reliefs 
from Mathura, Indra is to be recognised by his characteristic basket-like head-dress. 
This can well be illustrated by means of the bas-relief representing Indra’s visit to 
the Master in the Indragaila cave.’ Buddha is shown seated in the cave to the right, 
while Indra followed by a chauri-bearer and the elephant Airavata approach him 
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from the left. Indra with his hands folded in afjali pose is distinguished by his 
cylindrical head-gear. In the relief representing the Birth of the Buddha also, he is 
characterised by a similar feature.? 


Thus, a survey of the north Indian figures of Indra would show that the artists 
in the northern part of the country resorted to various modes in representing the 
deity, as a result of which figures of Indra resolve into certain distinct types. (i) On 
the Pafichala coins, he, either, stands on a pedestal with an uncertain object in his 
hand and a club hanging down from the left, or, inside a domed shrine, where other 
details are lacking. (ii) On the Indo-Greek coins, he appears in the garb of Zeus, 
sometimes wreath and palm-branch in his hands, sometimes with a long spear in the 
right hand and at times holding Nike in his right hand along with the fore-part of 
an elephant having its trunk at salute. (iii) On coins of Maues, he is shown with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and his right hand placed on a human figure, identified 
as the dyudha-purusa with a thunderbolt in his hand. (iv) Inthe Buddhist relief com- 
positions on the gateways at Sachi and from Gandhara and Mathura, he is 
distinguished by his peculiar basket-like head-dress. (v) In the Bodhgaya figure, 
besides wearing his peculiar tiara, he is shown with a bundle of grass as Brahmana 
Santi. (vi) In stone sculptures, he is represented either seated or standing, holding 
a thunderbolt in oneof his hands, the other being in abhaya or varada pose or 
katyavalambita or holding some flower (pdrijdta), and also accompanied by his ele- 
phant mount, which is absent in earlier sculptures from Bhumra and Bhubaneswar. 
Besides these, there are two rare sculptures, one from Mathura and the other from 
Assam, the former showing Indra as serpent-shouldered (prdaku-sanu) and the latter 
with a canopy of five-serpent hoods over his head depicting him as the elder brother 
of Krsna, a form of Balarama. 


Amongst the south Indian representations of Indra, mention may be made of 
three noteworthy sculptures, one from Bhaja and two others at Ellora. Rao has 
also illustrated two figures of Indra from the south. The Bhaja relief? depicts a 
gigantic Indra as a royal personage, with one attendant seated behind him and 
bearing a standard, riding on an enormous elephant which is striding over a broad 
landscape, holding inits trunk an uprooted tree. The delicately decorated Indra- 
sabha, a Jaina cave at Ellora (cave no. 33) has within it two boldly carved figures 
of Indra—one highly ostentatious and the other a simple but dignified representation. 


1. Smith, Jaina Stupa of Mathura and Other Antiquities, pl. CV. 
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In the former, a bulky figure of the god is seen seated upon his elephant, attended 
by two servants, in the ardhaparyanka, with his left leg tucked up and folded on 
the back of his mount, the right one hanging down. Above a heavy foliage of tree 
arranged in the form of a crescent, on which peacocks are seated, overshadows the 
figure of the god. Indra is two armed, both placed on the thighs, but the objects 
held in them are lost. Besides other ornaments, he has a highly decorated conical 
head-dress. The other figure? is also boldly carved, depicting the god seated on the 
elephant, with both the arms kept on the thighs. He seems to hold his characteristic 
weapon, the thunderbolt, in his left hand and a fruit or unblossomed lotus (pdrijata) 
in his right hand. Besides the above two-armed figures, those illustrated by Rao 
have four arms. One of them from Chidambaram! is shown seated astride upon his 
Airavata. His two front hands are in abhaya and varada poses, whereas the back 
upraised hands hold the vajra and the ankusa. The other stone sculpture! again 
shows the god seated on elephant to right but in the ardhaparyanka pose. His front 
right hand is kept in the varada pose and holds an aksamaia in it, the front left hand 
carries a kKamandalu, the back right and the back left hands hold ankusa and vajra 
respectively. The head is adorned with a jatamukuta and a number of ornaments; 
besides a yajfopavita adorns his chest. The south Indian figures of Indra thus do 
not exhibit as many types as known from the northern part of the country. The 
sculptural representations of the god, however, do not exhibit marked difference 
from the north Indian counterparts, excepting that some of them in the South have 
been endowed with four hands, which we do not find in the case of the north Indian 
figures. 
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One of the eight dikpdlakas, Lord Agni, the god of fire, is regarded as the guar- 
dian deity of the south-eastern quarter of the universe. He is said to exist in all 
the three regions, as fire on the earth, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as the 
sun in the sky. Like most of the dikpdalakas, he occupied a prominent place during 
the Vedic period, rather even more for every Veda commenced with an invocation 
to him. He formed a triad with Sirya and Indra. Later on, he is supposed to 
have incorporated himself into Siva of the Hindu pantheon, and, therefore, consider- 
ed to be the father of Karttikeya. In the Rdamdyana,? Karttikeya is stated to be 
the son of Agni and Ganga. The Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata’ gives a very 
interesting story of Karttikeya having been begotten by Agni and Svaha. It would, 
however, also be useful to refer to the fact that the vahana of Skanda-Karttikeya, 
the war-god, is the peacock; and that particular peacock is described as the peacock 
of Pavaki. The relationship between the dancing flames and the bright gold spotted 
plumage of the peacock need hardly be described in detail.4 In later period, how- 
ever, on account of other sectarian gods and goddesses having come into prominence, 
he was relegated into background as the presiding deity of the south-eastern 
quarter. 


In the Rg-veda,® Agni is assigned a flaming head or three heads and seven rays, 
having three tongues, four horns, three feet and seven arms. One of the hymns 
says that he faces in allthe directions, while another mentions that he is footless 
and headless. In the Mahabhdrata,” Agni is described as the son of Anila, the 
Wind-god, having seven red tongues, seven faces,a huge mouth, red neck, tawny 
eyes, bright gleaming hair, and golden seed, ‘the first dispeller of darkness created 


1. Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Mythology, p. 88 : ‘Next to Indra, He (Agni) is the most prominent 
of the Vedic gods. He is celebrated in at least 200 hymns of the Rg-veda. 
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by Brahman.’ The Vedic and the epic descriptions of Agni’s appearance are, there- 
fore, not really anthropomorphic, but metaphorical imagery. He is, however, not 
described in the Brhatsamhita, one of the earliest texts on iconography. The most 
detailed description of the god comes from the Visnudharmottara' according to 
which he is bearded, four armed, four tusked, three eyed, riding a chariot with 
smoke standard drawn by four parrots and driven by the wind, having his consort 
Svaha on his left lap and holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. The 
Agamas? on the other hand characterise him as having four arms, three eyes, red 
jatas with the front hands showing the varada and the abhaya mudrds and the back 
ones carrying sruka and gakti. It may, however, be observed here that no images 
of Agni conforming to any of the accounts given above have been brought to light 
from the northern part of the country. The most significant descriptions of Agni 
are met with in the Agni® and the Matsya Purdnas,* which were evidently followed 
by the image makers of northern India. According to the Agni Purdna, the deity 
should hold rosary in his right hand and water-vessel (kamandalu) in the left. He 
should have a long beard and a halo of flames. Both the Agni and the Matsya 
Purdnas give him a mesa (ram or goat) as his vehicle. Hemadri,®> however, mentions 
fire (jvala) and trident (trisila) in his right hands and rosary in the left hand, with 
his Sakti Svaha seated on his left thigh bearing a pot of jewels. 


The earliest figures of Agniseem to be appearing on the coins of the Pafichala 
series. The coins of Agnimitra® depict a deity standing facing on a railed platform 
between two pillars, with his hair represented by five flames. He has his right hand 
raised and the left one resting onthe hip (katihasta), with some object (probably a 
sword or a club) projecting from his hip. The figure has been identified by most of 
the numismatists to be that of Agni; but Mme. Bazui Foucher’ finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of Ahichchhatra, the capital city of 
the Pajichalas. As pointed out by J.N. Banerjea,® she laid stress on the identity of 
the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins with that of Agnimitra, describing the 
two as Adi Naga. The deity on the former is found standing facing on a platform 
between two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. Cunningham® has des- 
cribed the figures as ‘standing on Buddhist railing; head with five rays,’ and re- 
marked, ‘the figure is probably that of Bhimi, or the earth personified.’ Allan’? 


Visnudharmottara, Bk. II, ch. 56, vs. 1-10. 
Rao, T.A.G., Elements of Hindu Iconography, Il, ii, pp. 523f. 
. Agni Purdna, ch. 51-15. 
Matsya Purana, ch. 261-9. 
. Bhattacharya, B.C., Indian Images, I. 
. Banerjea, J.N., Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 146-47. 
Ibid., p. 147. 
Ibid. 
Cunningham, A., Coins of Ancient India, p. 83. 
Allan, J., Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India in British Museum, p. cxviii, 
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observes that, ‘his attitude is similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by 
five snakes (ndgas). He holdsa snake in his hands. One would expect a personi- 
fication of the Earth Goddess Bhimi, but as the figure is male, it is probably the 
king of the Nagas representing the earth.’ But acareful inspection of the plates, 
as suggested by Banerjea,' appearing in Cunningham’s? and Allan’s® books, shows 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever may be the designation of 
the one is the same as that of the other; but on some coins of Agnimitra,‘ the deity 
is made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of flames or ndgas cannot be distinguished 
in the coin representations. R. Burns,> however, says, ‘the five lines are not identi- 
cal on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in sharper points than those of 
Bhimimitra. If these two figures are Nagas, the difference is not important, while, 
if one is of Agni, the iconography of that of Bhimi is difficult and I know no other 
representation of the Earth.’ Banerjea® has, therefore, observed that the whole 
question is still an open one, and unless better preserved coins are available, no 
certainty can be arrived at. But, since on the reverse of the Pafichala coins is a 
deity—or his symbol, in most cases the former—whose name ‘forms as a rule a 
component of the issuer’s name and who was his patron deity’,’ the figures on the 
reverse of Agnimitra’s coins may reasonably be taken to be those of Agni whose 
hair has been treated like flames issuing from the head. 


Sculptural representations of Agni are not many in northern India. It may, 
however, be observed that earlier examples depicting Agni are apparently based on 
the Yaksa figures of still earlier period.® Agni, like a Yaksa, is shown not only 
heavy built, but is also found pot-bellied and standing and having two arms. A very 
interesting figure of the god belonging to the Kushan period in the Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura® represents him standing with two arms, the left one having 
been placed on the waist (katyavalambita) and the right one broken; the lower part 
of the legs along with the pedestal being also broken. He is having a slightly bulging 
belly, and flames are issuing forth from his shoulder. He is neither bearded, nor is 
he accompanied by his vehicle. This figure of Agni at once recalls to the mind the 
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early Buddha figures of the Mathura school. Like a Mathura Buddha of the early 
centuries of christian era, he is standing in the frontal pose with his left hand akim- 
bo and the right one, though broken, slightly upraised ina manner suggestive of its 
being in the abhaya pose. The change from a Buddha figure to the figure of Agni 
is, however, effected in a simple though ingenious manner by making the plain scal- 
loped halo behind the head ofthe Buddha transformed into a halo of flames by 
chiselling curved lines on the stone disc behind the head of Agni, and making the 
deity slightly flabby. The archaic style of the image and the distinct influence of the 
Buddhist sculpture on it cannot remove the figure farther from the earlier productions 
of the Mathura school and may safely be considered to be the earliest endeavour 
of representing Agni in stone during the Kushan period. In this figure, none of the 
attributes, nor even the vehicle, as prescribed by the texts, are to be seen, excepting 
the halo of flames behind the head of the figure. 


Another figure of Agni, belonging to the early Gupta period, was found at 
Kankali Tila, a Jaina site of Mathurd.1 Under the possession of the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, it shows Agni in a standing posture, slightly pot-bellied with a 
water-vessel (kamandalu). His hair has been arranged into matted locks. He has 
also flames alround his body. So also another important figure of the deity from 
Mathura belonging to the Gupta period? depicts him pot-bellied with a halo of 
flames. The terracotta figure of standing Agni of the Gupta period from Ahich- 
chhatra is equaily exquisite.® 


A remarkable figure of Agni, belonging to the Gupta period, in buff-sandstone 
comes from the Shahabad district of Bihar, and is presently housed in the Museum 
at Patna.* In this figure, the deity is shown seated in Jalitdsana, with the left leg 
pendant and the right one folded and kept upon the couch on which the god is him- 
self seated. He is two armed with the right hand in the varada mudra and a broken 
jar (or a water-vessel) placed on the palm of his bent up left hand. This piece 
forms a class by itself, and is unique inasmuch as no image parallel to this one 
showing a jar placed on the palm of the left hand has come to light from northern 
India. In this instance as well the deity is clean shaven and his vehicle, the goat, is 
conspicuous by its absence, though oval flames are shown alround him from the seat 
upward. He is putting on a necklace of two strings, and his coiffure has been arrang- 
ed tastefully in a flat jatamukuta. The Patna Museum has recently acquired a much 
similar representation of Agni from the Mundesvari temple in the Bhojpur 
district.® 

1. Smith, V.A., The Jaina Stupa and Other Antiquities of Mathura, pl. 88; Bajpeyl, op. cit., p. 32; 

Agrawala, V.S., Catalogue of Brahmanical Images in the Mathura Art, p. 46 (no. J. 123), 

2. Ibid., p. 46. ; 
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4. Guide to the Archaeological Section of the Patna Museum, p. 8; Sinha, B.P., Bharatiya Kala 

ko Bihara ki Dena, p. 120, fig. 77. 
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The Paharpur basement figure of Agni’ (relief no. 34 in greyish buff-sandstone 
on the south-eastern wall) represents the two-armed god as a flabby person, standing 
erect and holding a rosary and a water-vessel in his two hands. In this figure also 
flames of fire are being depicted on the background; but his mount is absent. These 
early figures of Agni are thus characterised by total absence of the vehicle ‘ram’, 
besides being devoid of any kind of traces of beard on the face of the god.? Agni 
from Benisagar in the district of Singhbhum has also a rosary and a water-vessel in 
his hands and a ram as his mount. He is also characterised by a flabby body, 
beard and moustaches and flames of fire rising from his body above his waist® 
(Fig. 3). 


The two-armed standing image of Agni from Lachchhagir in the Allahabad 
district belonging to the Gupta period’ and another image of the god from the 
Narada Kunda at Mathura belonging to the early medieval period’ are iconographi- 
cally of great significance. In the Lachchhagir example, Agni, with fiames round 
the head, is accompanied by two miniature figures on his either side. But what 
renders the piece of special interest is that one of the attendants to the left of the 
deity has been endowed with a goat’s head. Suchis also the case with the figure 
retrieved from the Narada Kunda at Mathura, wherein the attendant to the proper 
right of the god is similarly represented. Not only this. The goat-headed male 
person attending upon the Lord of Fire is found appearing again on the unique relief 
now preserved in the Cleveland Museum of Art, U.S.A.,° in which both the 
attendants on the two sides of the god are goat-headed; besides, there being also 
the figure of a ram appearing in the relief. In this connection, mention may also 
be made of a singular stone sculpture of the Gupta period in the Mathura 
Museum’ in which Karttikeya, depicted as mounted on his peacock, the plumage 
of which has been rendered in the fashion of a halo at the back, is being anointed 
as the commander of the divine force by the four-faced Brahma (only three faces 
being visible) on the right and Siva on the left, both having matted locks and wear- 
ing girdles, who pour sacred water over the deity’s head from the jars held inverted 
in their upraised hands. 


The association of the goat-headed male figure with Agni on the one hand and 
KaArttikeya on the other is iconographically not only highly interesting but also 
greatly puzzling. In accordance with J.N. Banerjea,® the goat-headed person may 
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be identified with the goat-headed Daksa Prajapati or with the goat-faced (chhdaga- 
vaktra) companion of Skanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology. This companion 
of Skanda-Karttikeya, in the light of the suggestion afforded by V.S. Agrawala,} 
may be taken either as Daksa Prajdpati or more appropriately as the goat-headed 
vehicle of Agni. That Karttikeya is intimately associated with Agni is well known 
from the stories of his birth delineated in the epics. As already referred to, the 
Ramayana* represents him as the son of Agni from Ganga, and the Mahdbhdrata® 
too speaks of him as the son of Agni, but born from his wife Svaha. The goat-head- 
ed male figure appearing in the sculpture depicting Karttikeya as being anointed by 
Brahma and Siva may, therefore, be taken as representing Agni at the time of his 
son’s anointment as the general-issimo of the gods. Reference may also be made 
to a unique terracotta plaque of the late Kushan or early Gupta period from 
Rangamahal, now preserved in the Bikaner Museum,! which depicts on it the figure 
of the deity known as Ajaikapada, having goat’s head and only one leg. According 
to Agrawala,® ‘aja’ is in fact a form of Agni who has been depicted as a goat-headed 
deity. 


Figures of Agni belonging to the Pala period are not unknown from both the 
states of Bihar and Bengal, in which the god is shown riding on a mesa and flames 
are shown alround his body. A fine specimen in the Indian Museum at Calcutta® 
comes from Bihar which shows the god bearded, pot-bellied, two armed, holding 
rosary in his right hand and a water-vessel in the left. He is seated on the back 
of his vehicle in the paryankdasana (the so-called European fashion). Possessed of 
all the essential features, as prescribed in the Agni Purdna, this figure is rendered 
all the more interesting, rather more individualistic, by the manner in which his 
beard, his angry stare, long wavy flames emanating from his body, his sacred thread 
and a few ornaments, all have been displayed suggestive of the image only one of 
its own kind. A second specimen, discovered in the Dinajpur district of Bengal, 
belongs to the collection of P.C. Nahar, wherein the deity is carved on a stela of 
black chlorite, and is shown seated in the ardhaparyankasana with his left leg 
tucked up on the seat and the right one hanging down and placed on the back of 
his mount, whose figure is carved on the pedestal. The objects held by the deity 
are missing as his both the arms are broken. In this case also, the deity is slightly 
pot-bellied and flames are shown issuing from the upper part of his body. A figure 
of Agni in a private collection at Patna, belonging to the Pala period, is also 
characterised by flames shown carved on the stela alround the deity, who is two 
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armed, holding rosary in his right hand raised in the abhaya mudra and kamandalu 
in the left.. The god is slightly pot-bellied and is represented as seated on the back 

of his mount in the ardhaparyanka pose. The figure of Agni in a stone slab of the 
Pala period stuck on the outer wall of the compound of the Visnupada temple at 
Gaya, which bears figures of five Brahmanical deities, is also characterised by 
similar features. In this representation of the god, the head of the ram with 
two prominent ears is shown to the front in such a way that its entire body remains 
hidden. 


A fine image in the Museum at Sarnath’ also represents the god with tongues 
of flames surrounding him on all the sides. Unfortunately the figure is severely 
damaged that almost all the features of the god are obliterated, the main feature of 
his recognition being only the flames of fire. The deity, represented as standing, is 
having his head completely smashed and so also his arms are missing. He is accom- 
panied by two attendant deities whose figures also are much mutilated. The atten- 
dant to the right of the principal figure appears to have a peacock behind him, 
whereas the attendant to his left, though badly mutilated, seems to have a cock 
behind him. The first attendant figure is undoubtedly that of Karttikeya, who is 
well known to have a peacock as his vehicle, and whose intimate association with 
Agni cannot be questioned. But if the figure of the bird behind the second attendant 
is that of a cock, this attendant may also be taken as Karttikeya. Cock is well 
known to be associated with Skanda-Karttikeya as an emblem of the god. In the 
Mahabharata,’ Agni is stated to have presented a big cock with a red tuft to Skanda 
before the latter’s marriage with Devasena. It is, however, a fact that nowhere has 
cock been represented as the vehicle of Karttikeya, but on account of his close asso- 
ciation with the bird, the second attendant may also be identified as Karttikeya. In 
the present sculpture, therefore, Agni appears to be accompanied by the figures of 
Karttikeya who has been shown in his two different aspects on the either side of the 
principal figure. 


The Assam Provincial Museum® is also in possession of a sculpture of Agni. 
Here as well the two-armed god is shown standing with a water-vessel in one of his 
hands, but is holding a trdanda (and not a rosary) in the other. He has a Jong beard 
and a yajnopavita. 


The figure of Agni appears also on the Rajarani temple at Bhubaneshwar.* Agni 
is shown standing in the trbhanga pose gracefully on a full-bloomed lotus. He is 
bearded and two armed; both the arms being broken, objects are missing. Below the 
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lotus, upon which Agni stands, is carved the figure of a mesa, the mount of the deity, 
facing to the right. The whole body of the deity is surrounded by flames. The 
deity is putting on a few ornaments and so also his ram is decorated with bead-like 
ornaments. Agni is attended upon by two miniature figures, and there are flying 
gandharvas on the either side of his head. 


Agni also makes his appearance on the temples at Khajuraho. One on the 
Parsvanatha temple’ depicts him standing with a plaited beard and a moustache, 
and wearing a mukuta over his head. Flames spring up from the back of his head, 
and the mutilated form of a small animal, evidently his vehicle the ram, lies at his 
feet. But at Khajuraho, Agni, with an exception of only one example, is not merely 
two armed, rather there is an elaboration in the number of his arms; he is four-hand- 
ed. He, however, holds the two usual attributes, the rosary and the water-vessel in 
his front hands. The attribute held in the left hand of the deity is somewhat diffi- 
cult to recognise; it looks like a book from one side, but if viewed from the other, 
it appears as if he is holding a club in it. In certain examples, the book in the upper 
hand is found replaced by a lotus-stalk (mrndla), while the upper right hand 
holds Sruka or Sruva. These features are clearly noticeable in the hands of 
Agni represented on the Kandariya Mahadeva temple. Another copy of 
this figure is, however, seen on the superstructure of the Laksmana temple,® tally- 
ing much with the figure on the Parsvanatha temple, with the only addition of a 
devotee on the right in the anjali mudra. The figure of Agni on the Duladeo temple 
is devoid of flames of fire at his back. It would be worth mentioning that Agni at 
Khajuraho has not always flames represented at his back. The absence of the flames 
behind the god is, however, amply compensated by the representation of sometimes 
one and sometimes two pots placed on his sides with flames issuing forth from them. 
It may also be noted that the goat-headed attendant can also be seen at Khajuraho 
in association with the Agni figures. 


In a fine medieval relief, depicting the Kalyanasundara aspect of Siva, sacrificial 
fire is represented in a very interesting manner. Brahma, as the officiating priest in 
the marriage scene, is shown pouring sacrificial offering with a ladle in the open up- 
turned face of Agni, whose head is only shown. The relief is in the collection of 
the Bharat Kala Bhawan of the Banaras Hindu University at Varanasi (U.P.). 


A survey of the figures of Agni from different parts of northern India would thus 
show that he is usually represented as flabby person, standing or seated, with two 
arms holding a rosary and a water-vessel in them. Very rarely, as in the case of the 
Khajuraho examples, he is endowed with four arms, but even then two of his arms 


1. Dhamma, B.L., Khajuraho, pl. Il, B; Zannas, Eliky, Khajuraho, p. 188, pl. CLXVI. 
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carry the rosary and the water-vessel, the two usual attributes of the god. Barring 
a few examples, such as figures of the Kushan and the early Gupta periods, when the 
iconographic type of Agni was not much evolved, the Agni Purdna, to a great extent, 
was recognised by the image makers of northern India, who evidently took into 
account the iconographic features of the god embodied in it and tried to exhibit these 
features in the representations of Agni. In the earlier figures, the god isclean-shaven, 
but later on he is represented almost always with a moustache. In certain of his 
figures, his mount is absent; but, wherever it is shown, it is without any exception a 
mesa (ram or goat). In some of the sculptures, Agni; is accompanied by a goat- 
headed person, who is supposed to be the goat-headed vehicle of the god in hybrid 
form. Agni is more than often characterised by flames of fire represented by means 
of curved lines carved on the background. But, in some instances, as at Khajuraho, 
pots with flames issuing forth from them are substituted for the flames at the back 
of the god and are placed on his either side. 


Rao has illustrated two south Indian images of Agni, one from Kandiyur in 
Travancore! and the other from Chidambaram.? Both the images are endowed 
with two heads; but while the former has goat heads with seven arms and three legs, 
the latter has human heads with seven arms and an aureole of flames encircling both 
the heads. The latter has sometimes been identified with Yajfiapurusa* on the basis 
of a verse occurring in the Rg-veda;* but amongst important features, Yajfiapurusa 
(a manifestation of Visnu) should have conch-shell and discus in two of his hands, 
and he should occupy the south-western corner of the temple facing west. But the 
fact that the figure is found occupying the south-eastern corner of the temple and is 
also characterised by the absence of the two special symbols, besides having flames 
of fire encircling the heads, the figure may rightly be considered to be that of Agni.® 
Dubreuil has also illustrated two figures of Agni from the South, one of them being 
bicephalous® and the other from Ellora’ single headed and riding on the back of 
his ram mount (Fig. 4). A study of the south Indian images would thus reveal that 
there are characteristic differences in the representations of the god in the two halves 
of the country. The north Indian images of Agni are almost always represented 
with a single head, whereas in south India, Agni is usually two headed, although 
single-headed figures of the god are not unknown. Again, the north Indian images 
of Agni have usually two arms, four-armed figures of the Khajuraho type being rare, 
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while the number of arms in the south Indian images is often more than seven, two- 
handed and four-handed figures being not commonly found. In the north Indian 
images, rosary and water-vessel are the two important attributes of Agni; but in the 
south Indian images, sruka, Sruva, siichi, agni etc. are to be held in the hands of the 
god; Sruka and sruva being very rarely represented in the north Indian images as in 
a few representations at Khajuraho. In north India, Agni is usually found to be 
represented as a pot-bellied, and sometimes bearded as an old person, but in south 
India, these features are almost absent, though a few images of north India too do not 
show these features, as they are found clean-shaven and slender-bodied. In the north 
Indian images of Agni, flames are usually shown rising from the body of the god 
which are carved in wavy lines on the back-slab, but no such figures with flames 
surrounding the body of the god are known. from south India, where sometimes the 
flames are shown issuing from the heads. The vehicle of the god, however, in both 
the north and the south Indian representations remains the same; it is always a mesa 
(goat or ram). 


Il 


YAMA 


Yama is mentioned in the Rg-veda as the son of Vivasvant (whence his title 
Vaivasvant)* by Saranyu,* the daughter of Tvastr, with Yami as his twin sister. 
At another place, they are described as the offspring of the heavenly cloisters, the 
Gandharvas.4 These two, Yama and Yami, are regarded as the primaeval pair, the 
parents of the mankind, and, in this espect, they are identical with the Persian 
Yima and Yimeh (children of Vivahvant) in the Avestan literature.® The Rg-veda 
has rather a hymn® in which Yami invites Yama to incestuous intercourse; but Yama 
successfully resists her overtures by justifying the act to be simply monstrous. He 
is, however, mourned by her after his death, so that the gods had to create night to 
make her forget her sorrows. 


Yama is amongst the first? mortals to have died and found for the race of men a 
heaven where they may rejoice in the company of the pious dead. In this capacity, 
he is, therefore, called a king or ‘samagamana jananam’ (the gatherer of men) and 
ruler over the departed fathers inthe heaven.’ But in the Rg-veda, nowhere Yama 
is pictured as having anything to do with the punishment of the wicked. Neverthe- 
less, he is still to some an object of terror for he is said to have two insatiable dogs, 
with four eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his abode, and which the 
departed soul are advised to hurry past with all possible speed.® 


It is, however, in the post-Vedic mythology that he is conceived as presiding 
over the region of the deceased, a complicated system of hell, and appointed as the 
judge of the wicked, in which capacity he is called Dharmaraja or even Dharma," 
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and corresponds to the Greek Pluto or Minos. He is also made to guard the 
southern quarter of the universe. In the Mahabharata,‘ he is pitr-rdja, because he 
rules over the kingdom of the dead, the pitrs or the ancestors. His kingdom is in 
the south*—the south being called the second door of Yama. In this realm is said to 
be the river Vaitarni and the Raurava hell.* In still later mythology, he is always 
represented as a terrible deity inflicting torture (ydtand) on the departed spirit. He 
is also one of the eight guardians of the universe, as the regent of the southern 
quarter. In the Visnu Purdna,'‘ it is said that “all men at the end of their existence 
(life) become slave to the power of Yama, by whom they are sentenced to painful 
punishment.” The Visnu Purdna® names different hells and states that ‘there are 
many other fearful hells which are the awful provinces of Yama, terrible with 
instruments of torture and fire.’ According to the Padma Purana,’ “Yama fulfils 
the office of the judge of the dead, as well as the sovereign of the damned; all that 
die appearing before him, and being confronted with Chitragupta, the recorder, by 
whom their actions have been registered. The virtuous are then conveyed to the 
svarga (heaven), while the wicked are driven to the different regions of naraka (hell).”’ 
It is thus very strange that the character of Yama’s rule and kingdom entirely 
changed—according to the Vedas, the pure and the good went with gladness to Yama’s 
realm of light; but in the Puranas, it is the wicked who are sent to him for punish- 
ment. ‘Yet this same Yama”, remarks Bloomfield,’ “such is the terror of death, 
becomes in due time the Hindu Pluto, god of hell, and judged the wicked.” 


The Mahdabhdrata® has a very interesting story of Savitri and Satyavina which 
shows that Yama was sometimes propitious to prayers and allowed those who enter- 
ed his abode to return back to the earth. This evidently suggests that the benevolent 
character of the Vedic Yama was not altogether forgotten in the later period. 


In the Mahabhdrata,® Yama is described as dressed in blood-red garments, with a 
glittering form, a crown on his head, glowing eyes, and like Varuna, holding a 
noose, with which he binds the spirit after drawing it from the body, in size about 
the measure of a man’s thumb. He is otherwise represented as grim in aspect, green 
in colour, clothed in red garments, armed with a club in one hand and a noose in 
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the other, riding upon a buffalo! with a crown on his head and a flower in his hair; 
and sometimes standing as a warder to Surya. In the Puranas and the Agamas, Yama 
is described to be dark or blue in colour, resembling rain-cloud, with two or four 
arms, and having red eyes and sharp tusks. In the Brhatsamhita,? he is simply des- 
cribed as ‘having a staff in his hand and riding a buffalo’. A similar description of 
the god is found in the Agni Purdna® and the Piurvakdranagama.* In the Abhilasi- 
tarthachintamani,® the Matsya Purana’ and the Sritattvanidhi,’ a noose has been added 
in the other hand, and a phala-pallava (fruit and tender leaf) instead in the Supra- 
bhedagama.® The deity is, however, differently described in the Amsumadbhedagama® 
and the Silparatna™ as holding khadga and khetaka in his hands; but these texts also 
provide him with a buffalo mount. Thus all these texts describe Yama as two armed 
carrying either a staff, or a staff and a noose, or a staff and a fruit and tender leaf, 
or a sword and a shield. A four-armed Yama is, however, mentioned in the Ripdva- 
tara" with a pen (stile, lekhani),a book (pustaka), a kondbda and a staff in his hands; 
buffalo being his usual mount. These texts also suggest that Yama should be accom- 
panied by Mrtyu and Samhita, having terrific appearance and of dazzling blue and 
red colours respectively, two chauri bearing females, two Brahmanas called Dharma 
and Adharma, and Chitragupta and Kali, all clothed in red garments, He should 
also be surrounded by the gods (devas) and the demons (asuras), by the pious men 
and the sinners ever worshipping him.?? 


Yama is, however, described in greater detail in the Visnudharmottara.® The 
four-armed god sits upon a buffalo with his consort, Dhumorna (nilotpala coloured 
and two armed) on his lap and holding a staff (danda) and a sword (khadga) in his 
right hands and a flaming trident (trsd/a) and a rosary (aksamald) in the left hands— 
a face with flames issuing from it being shown on thetop of the staff (thus suggesting 
a khatvanga). The god is being attended upon by Chitragupta, dressed like Norther- 
ner (udichyavesa), with a pen (stile) and a (palm-) leaf in his hands on his right and 
the fierce looking K4la (Time, the destroyer) armed with a noose in his hand on his 
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left. Both the Buddhist! and the Jaina” works mention the god with a buffalo mount 
and a staff in his hand, the former giving a sala too in addition in the other hand. 
Thus the conception of Yama in these religions too is almost identical to that of the 
Brahmanical one. 


Yama, in the textual descriptions, has thus been endowed with a terrific appear- 
ance, a danda (staff) and a pasa (noose) in his hands and is provided with a buffalo 
as his mount. Besides being the guardian of the southern quarter of the universe, 
Yama has been conceived as the god of death. In spite of the teachings of the Bhag- 
vadgita’ that ‘soul’ is immortal and the leaving off the body comparable to the change 
of the new clothes, ‘Death’ is what is most dreaded by the human beings. Itisin ' 
keeping with this idea of death, that the Lord of Death has been pictured as most 
terrific in appearance, riding upon a buffalo, which is also as terrific as the master, 
and holding danda and pasa in his hands with which to award judgment or punish- 
ment (being in the capacity of Dharmaraja, danda-dhara) and bind the soul carried 
by him. 


One of the earliest and beautiful figures of Yama, hailing from the Siva temple 
at Bhumra,* M.P., now housed in the Municipal Museum at Allahabad,® represents 
the god seated with both his legs hanging down in paryankdsana. The deity is two 
armed with both his hands placed on his thighs, the left one holding a long staff, 
resembling a club upturned, by its lower end and vija-piraka in the right hand. He 
is wearing a dhoti, a high crown, a yajnopavita, ear-rings and necklaces. The mount 
of the deity is, however, conspicuous by its absence. He has two female attendants, 
one on each side holding flywhisks. 


The relief No. 39 in the south basement wall of the main temple at Paharpur® 
depicts a deity standing erect with a pasa in his hands which passes round his head 
like an aureole. K.N. Dikshit’ has identified the figure to be that of Yama, on the 
ground of its particular position on the basement wall. Banerjea,® however, takes the 
figure to be that of Varuna, remarking that like the dandaof Yama, noose is the most 
characteristic attribute of Varuna. Undoubtedly, Yama is the guardian deity of the 
South and noose is one of his attributes; but in the absence of his most characteristic 
weapon, the danda, the figure may well be taken to be that of Varuna. Had the figure 
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been accompanied by the special mount of the deity, it could have been precisely 
identified and the disputed point settled once for all. 


One of the masterpieces of Indian art from Kanauj belonging to the Gurjara- 
Pratihara work, illustrating the marriage of Siva with Uma, has a number of divi- 
nities carved on the upper part of the panel over the principal figures. Amongst 
them, Yama occupies almost the central position in the upper row of the deities. 
Riding on the back of a mighty and spirited buffalo, having its head raised, whose 
movement appears to have been checked under the application of a severe force, the 
two-armed deity with his head slightly turned towards the back, has club adorned 
with a human skull (khatvanga) held in his left hand, the right hand being mutilated. 
Like the Bhumra example, this figure is also slender-bodied and has a handsome 
face, but has scanty jewelleries. Moreover, the deity has been provided with his 
usual mount, the buffalo. He is, however, not terrific-looking as required by the 
texts (Fig. 1). A much similar representation of the god is met with in the well- 
known Kalyanasundara image at Ellord,? a work belonging to the Rastraktita 
epoch. 


But Yama appearing on the temples of Bhubaneswar is differently represented. 
He is not as attractive and slender-bodied asthe Bhumra and the Kanauj figures 
represent him; rather an attempt has been made to depict him actually terrific, 
somewhat pot-bellied with a hideous face, justifying his claim to be the god of death. 
In a significant figure of Yama appearing on the Parasuramesvara temple’? at Bhuba- 
neswar (c. 7th century A.D.), the deity is depicted as seated to front in the sukhdsana 
pose on the back of his buffalo-mount facing to the right. He is two-armed, hold- 
ing a staff, resembling a club, in his left hand, exactly in the manner of the Bhumra 
example and vija-piraka in his right hand. The figure, however, bears certain 
characteristic differences. It has been made somewhat pot-bellied with a hideous 
face, evidently with an idea of making the deity terrific as required by the texts. 
Besides, his mount which is absent in the Bhumra example is also added here. 
Another figure of Yama of somewhat later period appearing on the Brahmesvara 
temple* (c. 1000 A.D.) shows certain differences from the earlier prototypes. Like 
the preceding example, Yama, depicted in a terrific form, sits on a buffalo, holding 
a danda in his right hand, but has a noose (pasa) in the left hand. This additional 
feature (i.e. the pdsa) is prescribed by some texts as an attribute of Yama. He 
has, however, a crown over his head and also a beard, a feature not noticeable in 
the earlier examples. Still another figure of Yama on the southern side of the 
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Rajarani temple’s jagamohana,! in which the god is shown standing in slightly abhai- 
ga pose on a full-blown lotus, below which is his characteristic mount, the buffalo, 
standing and facing to the left, has features practically similar to the Brahmeévara 
temple figure. Two attendants on his either side stand on separate lotuses. The 
figure of Yama, showing in his hands danda and tarjani, and standing astride with a 
buffalo in relief on the pedestal, is an interesting exhibit in the Varendra Research 
Society Collection.? 


At Khajuraho, Yama hasbeen represented facing south on the south-western 
corners of the temples. With the exceptions of a two-armed image having the right 
hand broken and the left hand placed on the waist, all other images of Yama have 
been found to be four-armed. Most of the images have one, two or all the arms 
damaged. The principal weapon of Yama is a danda; but at Khajuraho this object 
is found in the fourth hand of only two of the images. Yama, however, holds ob- 
jects like book and cock (kukkuta) in his hands. The khatvangain the hands of 
some of the images may be taken to be the danda of the Visnudharmottara. Yama 
has been exhibited terrific in appearance with his hair screwed or standing on ends, 
Some of the images have round bulging eyes, protruding tusks and distorted face. 
He wears jatdmukuta or karandamukuta, alternatively his hair has been coiled into 
ajata. His mount, the buffalo, has been shown on the pedestal. He is sometimes 
accompanied by a female who may be taken to be his wife Dhumorna standing to 
his left. The male attendant to his right in some of the sculptures may be identified 
as Chitragupta. In some of the sculptures the devotees have been shown with their 
palms folded in the afjali mudrd. The artists appear to have taken liberties in en- 
dowing Yama with attributes like skull, kettledrum, bell and snake.® 


There is a highly interesting figure of Yama from Jaunpur in the Allahabad 
Museum.* Carved out of buff coloured sandstone, the figure has all the four arms 
and the left leg broken. The god wears a frizzled beard, moustaches and a tiara 
decorated with three skulls above the forehead. A buffalo crouches behind his feet. 
The sculpture is dated in about 12th century A.D. 


The National Museum, New Delhi, has two images of Yama standing in the 
trbhanga pose from Rajasthan.> The first one of these is a two-armed figure and 
shows the deity grasping the shaft of a skull-topped khaf{vaiga by its lower end in 
his right hand and carrying a bowl having its sides decorated with lotus-petal design 
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by the upraised left hand with a bird perched on it. A small sized stout buffalo 
stares from behind the master sharing as it does the same pedestal on the lower right 
corner. The image found at Kotah has been dated to 9th century A.D. Another 
equally charming image though now badly damaged was discovered at Chandravati 
(Fig. 5), which was a great centre of Paramara art in the 11th century A.D. 


There is an interesting slab of the Pala period stuck on the outer wall of the 
Visnupada temple compound which depictsin all five minor Brahmanical deities, 
one of them being Yama. As required by the text, the deity is shown seated on the 
back of his mount, the buffalo, occupying the central position. He is seated in the 
ardhaparyanka pose, with his left leg folded and tucked up and the right one pen- 
dant. In his upraised right hand, he is holding aclub by its lower end and placing 
it against his right shoulder, whereas his left hand is placed near the left knee. He 
has a jafd-jiita over the head, but he is not represented terrific in appearance. 


There is, however,a highly interesting piece of sculpture inthe Rajshahi 
Museum,! which shows a male figure holding a balance and bears usual I1th century 
decoration. Banerjea? regards it ‘an iconographic enigma’ and remarks that the 
balance in its hand may tempt one to suggest that it represents Dharma (which is an 
epithet of Yama) weighing impartial justice. 


To sum up, barring the Rajshahi Museum figure in which a man is represented 
as holding a scale in his hand, the north Indian figures of Yama are generally found 
represented either seated on his characteristic mount or standing with his mount on 
the pedestal. This vehicle of the god is, however, absent in some of the figures of 
the earlier period (as in the Bhumra example). Usually the deity is two-armed, 
holding invariably a club (sometimes topped by a human skull as_ in the khatvanga) 
in one of his hands, the other carrying sometimes a vija-puraka and sometimes a 
noose, particularly in the later examples. Two different types of Yama’s figures 
may, however, be mentioned inthe north Indian representations. In the earlier 
representations, the deity is shown slender-bodied with a handsome face (as in the 
Bhumra and the Kanauj figures), probably due to the fact that the Gupta aestheticism 
did not allow the artists to conceive the god in sculptural representations as hide- 
ous faced and misformed bodied. The figure of the Pala period also does not depict 
the god as terrific in appearance. But this practice is evidently given up in favour 
of depicting him hideous looking, particularly in the sculptures of Orissa, as requir- 
ed by some of the texts. It may, however, be noted that Rao’s illustration of Yama 
from the Siva temple at Chidambaram® shows the deity, besides carrying a club and 
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a noose in his two hands, standing erect and accompanied by a strongly built bull, 
evidently his vehicle. It may be suggested that the south Indian figure of Yama 
from Ellora! (as noted before) bears a close resemblance to the north Indian proto- 
types (particularly to the figures of Kanauj); but the bull (as seen in the Chidamba- 
ram temple) is unknown to the north Indian representations of the god. Such a 
vehicle of Yama has not even been mentioned in the texts. 


1, Munshi, Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 107, 
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VARUNA is one of the most interesting and impressive of the Vedic deities. He 
occupies a very prominent place in the early Vedic literature. Originally one of the 
Adityas, in the Veda he iscommonly associated with Mitra and presides over the 
night as Mitra over the day; but he is often celebrated separately, whereas Mitra is 
rarely invoked alone. Oneof the oldest Vedic gods, Varuna is commonly thought 
to correspond to the Ouranos of the Greeks, though phonetic difficulty makes the 
identification uncertain.1 He is often regarded as the supreme deity and styled as 
‘king of the gods’, ‘king of both gods and men’ or ‘king of the universe’. No other 
deity has such grand attributes and functions as assigned to him.? It is he who esta- 
blished earth and sky, set the sun in heaven and ordained the movements of moon 
and stars. It is he who perceives all that exists in heaven and earth or beyond. 
The affairs of men are under his control : he knows all that man does or thinks. He 
numbers even the very winking of men’s eyes. Sin is the infringement of his ordi- 
nances and he binds sinners in fetters, i.e. seizes transgressors with his pasa or 
noose. Whereas the other deities are mainly asked to bestow material boons, the 
hymns addressed to Varuna contain petitions for forgiveness. ‘There is in fact’, 
says Macdonell,*‘no hymn to Varuna (and the Adityas) in which the prayer for 
forgiveness does not occur, as in the hymns to other deities the prayer for wordly 
goods.’ Varuna is thus the omnipotent and omniscient upholder of the moral and 
physical law and ‘above all the other gods’, according to Macnicol,® ‘towers in 
moral grandeur the form of Varuna’. Wilkins® has very aptly remarked that ‘Varuna 
in fact has attributes and functions ascribed to him in the Vedas of a high moral 
character than any other of the gods’. There is thus much in these descriptions 
which recalls Ahura Mazda of the Avesta or Semitic deities.” 


How it came about that this god was disposed from his high eminence to become 
merely the god of waters and regent of the western quarter in the later mythologies 
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is not easyto conjecture. Inthe Vedic literature, though Varuna is not regarded 
chiefly as the god of ocean, as he is in the later writings,. yet there are passages 
which describe him as being connected with the waters of the atmosphere and on 
the earth, which afford some foundations for the later conception of his kingdom. 
Thus for instance, we read, ‘May the waters which are celestial and those which 
flow, those for which channels are dug, and those which are self-produced, those 
which are proceeding to the ocean, and are bright and purifying, preserve me. May 
those (waters) in the midst of which king Varuna goes....preserve me’.' In one place 
Varuna is called with Mitra ‘Sindhu-pati’.2 And in other places, he is said to dwell 
in the waters as Soma does in the woods. Roth givesa probable explanation 
as to the manner in which Varuna, who was originally the god of the heavens, came 
to be regarded as the god of the ocean. He says,® ‘When, on the one hand, the con- 
ception of Varuna as the all embracing heaven had been established, and, on the 
other hand, the observation of the rivers flowing towards the ends of the earth and 
to the sea had led to the conjecture that there existed an ocean enclosing the earth 
in its bosom, then the way was thoroughly prepared for connecting Varuna with the 
ocean’. In the epics and the Puranas, Varuna is described as the god of the ocean. 
In the epics, he is lord of waters, Ambupati, Apamapati, Salilendra, Udakapati etc.* 
He is also known as Prachetas (the wise) and Pai (the noose carrier). Successful 
warriors are said to defy ‘the bolt (vajra) of Indra and the noose (pda) of Salila- 
raja’.5 As lokapdla, his general province is said to be the west.§ 


In the Veda, Varunais invoked also with Indra, and in later Vedic literature 
together with Agni, Yama and Visnu. In the Rg-veda, he is even called the brother 
of Agni.’ In the Mahabharata, Varuna is said to be ason of Kardama and father 
of Puskara, and is also variously represented as one of the Deva-gandharvas, as a 
Naga, as a king of the Nagas. The Jainas consider Varuna as a servant of the twen- 
tieth Arhat of the present Avasarpini. 


Varuna, the lord of the waters and the regent of the western quarter, is to be 
represented in sculptures, as of strong constitution and as seated or standing upon 
a fabulous marine monster called a makara (the animal having the head and legs of 
an antelope and the body and tail of a fish) or crocodile. The Brhatsamhita,® how- 
ever, provides the lord of the ocean with a swan (hamisa) as his vehicle. He may 
have either two or four hands. According to the iconographic texts, the two-handed 
figure should hold a pasa (noose) in his right hand, and the left one, in accordance _ 
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with the Suprabhedagama,! may show the varada_pose or a lotus (padma) according 
to the Abhilasitarthachintamani2 A four-armed figure of Varuna as described in the 
Ripavatara® should exhibit the varada pose (by one of the hands, while the remain- 
ing hands should carry a pdsa,asnake anda kamandalu. His head sh be 
adorned with a karanda-mukuta or a_ratna-kirita and he should be wearing a yajfio- 
pavita and all other ornaments on his person. 


Varuna is, however, elaborately described in the Visnudharmottara,’ where he is 
called the lord of the waters. According to it, the slightly pot-bellied god (kifichi- 
tapralambajathara) sits in a chariot drawn by seven swans. He is four-armed, hold- 
ing a lotus (padma) and a p@sa’in his right hands and a conch-shell and a jewel-box 
(ratna-patra) in the left ones. Over his head, there isa white umbrella and on his 
left, the emblem of makara. His beautiful consort Gauri sits on his left lap with a 
nilotpala in her Jeft hand, her right hand embracing the lord. To his right and left 
stand river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna. Ganga of moon-like white colour and 
possessing a pretty face stands on a matsya or makara with a chauri in her one hand 
and a padma in her other; and Yamuna also possessing good looks and having the 
colour of nilotpala, stands on a tortoise with a chamara in one hand and a nilotpala 
in the other. 


In the descriptions, Varuna is provided with a noose (pasa), a conch-shell 
(Sankha), a lotus (padma) anda jewel-box (ratna-pdtra) as his attributes. Varuna 
being the lord of the waters, his association with the lotus, the conch-shell and the 
jewels is understandable for lotus is intimately connected with water, conch-shell is 
born in the sea and so also the sea is believed to be the repository of the gems— 
‘all the objects directly or indirectly bearing proof of his aquatic nature’.® 
His vehicle, whether a makara or a swan, is also an aquatic animal. Bhattacharya,® 
however, does not regard the pasa of Varuna to be properly a noose; but a net or a 
rope fora seaman, a fisherman ora pearlman, pointing to the fact that Varuna 
being the god of the sea, the most characteristic mark of marine activities is his 
rope or a net by which, in various ways, wealth can be earned out of and through 
the sea itself. The suggestion with regard to the pdsa of Varuna as a rope or a net 
is undoubtedly an ingenious one; but it seems too much to read a rope ora net in 
the pasa of Varuna. Besides being called Pasi (noose carrier), which is his alterna- 
tive name, Varuna is well known in the Veda to have put fetters (pasa) on the 
transgressors of sin. In the epics, it is the successful warriors only who are said to 
defy the ‘bolt of Indra’ and ‘the noose of Varuna’.?. And almost all the iconogra- 
phic texts as well endow the god with a pda (noose). It is thus the Vedic attribute 
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of the god which appears to have been carried on in the later period, and this may 
explain the reason why a pdsa continues to be the most significant attribute of Varu- 
na. A rope, however, in the form of a noose may well be used by the fisherman 
in his various marine activities; his other emblems having distinct connections with 
the sea or the water. 


Images of Varuna are comparatively rare in northern India. Relief No. 39 in 
the south basement wall of the main mound at Paharpur' represents a deity standing 
erect (in samapdda attitude) and holding a pasa in his hands which passes round the 
head of the god like an aureole with its loose end fluttering on his either side like 
the end of the upper scarf. He is being attended by a male and a female standing 
on his either side and carrying a noose in their hands. K.N. Dikshit? is disposed to 
identify the figure to be that of Yama, mainly on account of its particular position 
on the basement wall. Undoubtedly Yama isthe guardian deity of the southern 
quarter of the universe and noose is one of his attributes; but as Banerjea® remarks, 
like the danda of Yama, pasa is the most characteristic feature of Varuna, and the 
Paharpur figure may well be taken to be that of Varuna. Thus in this example, 
Varuna stands erect holding a noose in his hands. He is, however, not accom- 
panied by his characteristic va@hana, either the makara or the swan. 


Another figure of Varuna, belonging approximately to the same period, appears 
on the exterior wall of the Parasuramesvara temple. He is shown seated on a low 
couch and holds a noose in the left hand and a_ vija-piiraka in the right. On the 
pedestal is carved a swan walking to the right. This figure, however, differs in the 
main from the previous one in the fact that the deity is provided with a swan as 
his vehicle, which is clearly in accordance with the iconographic prescriptions of the 
Brhatsamhita.’ Varuna also appears on the right jamb of the main doorway of the 
Markandeyesvara temple® at Bhubanesvara holding a noose in his left hand. 


Occupying a central position on the western side of the Brahmesvara temple’ at 
Bhubanegvara, the guardian deity of the western quarter sits upon a makara hav- 
ing an ornamental tail and a noose in the left hand. A metal image of approxima- 
tely the same period coming from Sahibganj* (Bihar) represents the god slightly 
pot-bellied, seated in ardhaparyanka with his left leg tucked up on the seat and the 
right one pendant, with his hands stretched and placed on the knees with objects 
not clearly distinguishable. A miniature makara, obviously the vehicle of the god, 
is carved on the pedestal. 
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Clad in a highly‘diaphanous drapery, the beautiful figure of Varuna, noted for 
its masterly treatment, appears as a side piece of the Rajarani temple! at Bhubanes- 
vara. Standing gracefully on a full-blown lotus, the two-armed god is shown hold- 
ing a looped noose by its end in his left hand and exhibiting varada mudra by the 
right. The jewelled head-gear, the ear-ornaments, the necklace, the waist girdle, the 
pearl yajfopavita, etc., are all tastefully displayed and his vehicle, the makara, is 
shown nearby on the pedestal. According to N.R. Ray,? the figure which is a part 
of the temple body seems to step out in increasing roundness of volume and the 
figure is fully thrust out in the open space. 


Like other Dikpalakas, Varuna as well figures at Khajuraho. Endowed with 
four hands, he has his first hand displayed in the varada mudra or placed on the waist 
(katyavalambita) or it carries a noose, the second has either a noose or a lotus, the 
third holds a book or a lotus stalk while the fourth hand carries a kamandalu or is 
placed on the hip. In most of the images, Varuna has his special emblem the noose 
in one of his hands while he has the lotus with a long stalk either in the second or 
the third hand. In some of the representations, the god hasa book inoneof his hands 
which appears to have been the result of the free will on the part of the artists. In 
one of the representations, however, the god has a makara-ketu (makara-topped 
banner) in one of his hands in accordance with the Visnudharmottara. Usually, 
Varuna has been shown standing in the abhavga or trbhanga pose. He puts on either 
a karandamukuta or sometimes a jafamukuta. Besides, he puts on a number of orna- 
ments like necklace, earrings, bracelets, armlets, etc. and so also yajfopavita. At 
Khajuraho, Varuna has a makara as his vehicle, the figure of which is being carved 
facing to left orto right on the pedestal. Usually, he is not accompanied by the 
attendants or the worshipful ascetics. One of the sculptures, however, shows a fe- 
male attendant and the other a male attendant. In other example, there is a 
Saikha-purusa who is holding a conch-shell with both of his hands. Ina few exam- 
ples, there are garland-bearers or devotees in afjali mudrd on the pedestals.® 


No less interesting figure of Varuna belonging to the 13th century A.D. comes 
from Puri‘ (now added to the collection of the Patna Museum). Seated in /alitasana 
on his mount makara on the triratha pedestal with his left leg tucked up and the right 
one pendant, the two-armed deity is having a serpent-noose ((ndga-pdSa) in his right 
hand and the left hand placed on the left thigh is carrying a lotus by its stalk. 
Makaras, Kinnaras, Vidyadharas and Kirttimukhas on the upper part of the slab 
are carved outside the trefoil arch. What renders the figure as most outstanding is 
that it is endowed with moustaches and a pleated beard, and in this respect the 
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figure marks a departure from the earlier representations. An image of Varuna 
with the makara as his vehicle was also found in a temple of the Kangra district. 


One of the best pieces in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum? (E. Bengal) 
is the beautiful figure of Varuna from Dhuroil (Rajshahi). Tastefully decorated, the 
god sits in J/alitasana on a lotus seat on a triratha pedestal on which his much muti- 
lated mount makara is discernible. He holds a snake (really a noose in the shape 
of a snake, naga-pdsa) in his right hand, whereas his left hand, now broken, must 
have held a water-pot. The sculpture is a fine specimen of the Bengal art belonging 
to the mediaeval period. 


The stone slab of the Pala period stuck on the outer wall of the compound of 
the Visnupada temple at Gaya representing the figures of five divinities includes 
the figure of Varuna.* Varuna has been represented seated in the ardhaparyanka 
pose with the right leg pendant and the left one folded and placed on the seat. The 
objects held in the hands of the deity are not quite clear. In his left hand, which 
is held low near the thigh, the deity appears to be holding some circular or flowery 
object which may be regarded as a rosary or a lotus flower. The other hand lifted 
up and showing the attitude of protection (abhaya) also seems to be holding some 
indistinct object, looking more or less like a noose. But the deity has a peculiar 
mount which presents considerable difficulty in respect of identification of the god. 
The hind part of the mount is treated like a pair of human legs folded at the knee in 
a manner done at the time of swimming. The waist, the hip and the thigh are more 
or less human-like. But the front part is quite queer. It is not a human torso. 
Its delineation is suggestive of a particular kind of species of fish having the main 
part of the body much flat. Such a variety of fish is commonly found in the Ganges. 

_ The mount has two attachments on its front on the either side. They are certainly 
not the two human arms. The joints of the two extension-like objects are against 
furnishing such a suggestion. They also appear to have been provided with the sole 
intention of suggesting the parts to be usually used in the act of swimming. The 
figure of the mount is thus not a real representation of any particular living crea- 
ture, but a purely imaginary creation of the artist’s fancy. This much is, however, 
quite evident that the mount of the deity has been endowed with features which are 
indicative of its association with water, and, hence, may reasonably be regarded as 
asea-monster. Varuna, who is the regent of the western quarter and lord of the 
waters, is to be represented in sculptures as of strong constitution, sitting or stand- 
ing upon a fabulous marine monster. The figure of the mount carved below the 
deity may, therefore, be reasonably regarded as the mount of Varuna. This view is 
further strengthened as the deity carries a noose in one of his hands, which is a 
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special emblem of Varuna. The figure has also another important feature which, 
however, is not very often shown in sculptural representations of the god. In the 
figure, the deity is shown slightly pot-bellied, as he is required to be made ‘kifchit- 
pralamba-jathara’ according to the Visnudharmottara.’ This deity sitting upon a 
mythical figure of the waters and holding a noose in one of his hands is no other 
than Varuna. Usually, in sculptures, Varuna is represented in association with 
makara—an animal having the head and the legs of an antelope and the tail of a 
fish—or a crocodile as his mount; but, whatever the mount may be, it has certainly 
features showing its association with the waters. It is but natural that the lord of 
the waters should have a mount from amongst the species of the sea;and it is, there- 
fore, nothing unusual if an imaginary mount having the characteristics of creatures 
living in the waters has been provided to the god. The figure is, however, quite 
queer, not so far found in any of the sculptural representations of Varuna, except- 
ing in the one just described. 


The Gwalior Museum possesses a nice sculpture of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
period, datable inc. 9th century A.D., which represents Varuna, the lord of the 
oceans, standing between two pilasters. The four-armed god is readily identified by 
his typical pasa (noose) held in his front right hand by its looped end and by his 
fabulous makara shown behind him facing to the left on the pedestal. While his front 
lefthand is pendant, his back left hand is holding a ratna-pdtra. His back right 
hand is, however, broken. The god puts on appropriate ornaments and his hair has 
been tastefully gathered into a knot on the top of his head (Fig. 6). 


The wonderful sculpture from Kanauj, belonging to the Gurjara-Pratihara 
work, depicting the marriage of Siva with Uma (Kalyanasundara miartti of Siva)? 
deserves mention in this connection. In this sculpture a number of divinities, includ- 
ing Varuna, are shown fluttering over the principal figures. Occupying the upper left 
corner of the scene, he is inno way iconographically different from most of the 
examples cited above. Riding on the back of his mount makara to left, he is hold- 
ing a pasa by its looped end in his upraised right hand. The figure being in profile, 
the other hand is hidden and so it cannot be made out as to what did he hold in it 
(Fig. 1). 

Varuna, the lord of the western quarter, is thus shown in the north Indian 
representations two-armed, slightly pot-bellied, either seated or standing, and carry- 
ing pasa, his most characteristic emblem. Usually his vehicle is a makara, on whose 
back he rides or whose figure is carved on the pedestal. Very rarely he is provided 
with a swan (as found in the examples from Bhubanesvara) as his vehicle. And so 
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also he is very rarely endowed with a beard and moustaches (asin the Puri exam- 
ple); otherwise all the figures are found clean-shaven. Thus in his essential features, 
he does not seem to differ from the Buddhist or the Jaina version of Varuna. A Bud- 
dhist or Jaina Varuna is also white coloured, rides a makara and holdsa noose in one 
of his hands.1 One Jaina text, however, provides him with a fish-mount—undoub- 
tedly having connection with water or sea—like the lord whose mount it serves. The 
Jaina form of Varuna, according to Bhattacharya,? may be distinguished only by this 
symbol of fish, as some texts render him. The Buddhist form of Varuna, as referred 
to above, has also a pdsa as his attribute and makara as his mount; but the Buddhist 
Varuna is required to havea canopy of seven hoods—a feature quite alien to the 
Brahmanic figures of the god. 


.. As in northern India, so also in the southern part of the country figures of 
Varuna are extremely rare. Neither Gopinatha Rao nor Jouveau-Dubreil has illus- 
trated any figure ofthe god in his work on Hindu iconography. An attractive 
figure of Varuna, belonging to the early Chalukyan period, in the Prince of Wales 
Museum,? Bombay, however, represents the god in a manner found in northern 
India. Heis shown seated in. Jalitdsana on the back of his favourite mount, the 
makara, with his most characteristic emblem, the noose. His consort is also exhibi- 
ted sitting to his proper right on the same mount in /alitasana. Both the lord and 
his consort are putting ona numberof jewelleries on their persons. The figure 
though having some affinities with the Gupta form is heavier in treatment. Varuna 
also appears in the famous Ellora relief depicting Siva’s marriage with Uma‘ as one 
of those supernatural beings and gods who came down from the heaven to witness 
the celestial union. On the upper right side of the scene, in the second row, he is 
depicted as a two-armed figure riding on the back of a makara to left with a noose 
held in his upraised left hand. At Ellora, in Cave No. XVI as well, Varuna, who 
has been represented standing, is holding his special emblem, the pda, in his uprais- 
ed right hand. His mythical makara is seen facing to left behind him (Fig. 7). The 
south Indian representations of Varuna are thus much akin to the iconographic de- 
tails of the god as found in the north Indian examples. 


1. Nispannayogavali, p. 61. 
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p. 56, pl. XXII.A. 
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VAYU 


Vayu is the god of the winds and guardian of the north-western sector of the 
universe. Reckoned as one of the five elements, this elemental Vedic deity is often 
associated with Indra in the Rg-veda,1 as Vata With Parjanya. Although of equal 
rank with Indra, Vayu does not occupy so important a position. In the Purusa- 
sukta,* he is said to have sprung from the breath of Purusa, and elsewhere, he is 
described as the son-in-law of Tvastr.* He is made to occupy the same chariot with 
Indra, and in conjunction with him, the first draught of the Soma libation. He is 
rarely connected with the Maruts, although in one instance, he is said to have be- 
gotten them from the rivers of heaven.* In a later age, Vayu or Pavana is said to 
have had a son Hanumat by a monkey-mother, Anjani. Hanumat (Pavanaputra) is 
well known to have played a most conspicuous part in Rama’s expedition in search 
of Sita. In the Mahabhdrata,®> Bhima, one of the bravest of the Pandava brothers, 
is also said to be a son of Vayu. 


Vayu is described as being most handsome in form and he is said to move in a 
shining car drawn by a pair of red or purple horses or by several teams consisting 
of ninety-nine or a hundred or even a thousand horses. Vayu’s car, wherein 
Indra is also his companion,’ is said to have a golden seat, touching the sky.® 


In the Mahabharata,® he is represented as riding a stag. As the lover of 
Kunti, Vayu comes riding upon a stag (mrgdridhah). It is, however, interesting to 
note that in subsequent literature and in the iconographic texts, it is this stag which 
is given to the god as his vehicle. The Agni Purdna'® mentions Vayu as holding a 
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banner in one of his hands (the object to be placed in the other hand being not 
mentioned) and having a stag as his mount. The Abhilasitarthachintamani' and the 
Silparatna? lay down that Vayu should exhibit varada by his right hand and hold a 
flag in his left hand, and he should have a stag as his mount. The Matsya Purana* 
also provides him a stag-mount but a banner and a flag in his right and left hands 
respectively. According to the Amsumadbhedagama‘ he has a banner in his right 
hand and a staff in his left, but a lion-throne (simhdsana). The Sritattvanidhi’ also 
mentions a banner (dhyaja) and a staff in his hands; but instead of a lion-throne, it 
supplies a stag (mrga) as his vehicle. The Suprabhedagama® also givesa stag-mount 
to the god and a banner in his left hand; but substitutes an elephant-goad (artkusa) 
in place of the banner in the right hand. The Parvakdrandgama’ also endows Vayu 
with an elephant-goad in his right hand and a stag as his mount; but the work is 
silent as to the object in his left hand. The Ripamandana,® the Devata-mirtti Pra- 
karana’ and the Rdpdvatdara!® describe Vayu asa full-fledged god ruling over the 
north-western quarter of the universe and as four-armed, showing varada mudrd, a 
banner (dhvaja or danda), a flag and a water-vessel (kamandalu) in his four hands. 
Thus Vayu is required to be fashioned as a handsome youth, either two or four-armed, 
and shown either on a simhdsana (as given in the Amsumadbhedagama) or as riding a 
stag (mrga) which is his most characteristic vehicle. The Visnudharmottara,“ however, 
describes him somewhat differently. In this text, he is said to be two-armed, his 
two hands supporting the ends ofa fluttering scarf, with his garment being inflated 
by the wind (vayyapuritavastra), depicting movement and speed of the god, his mouth 
being open and his hair dishevelled, also indicative of his swift movement. To his 
left should be seated his consort. In the kavacha text from the Varaha Purana, 
appended to the Devi-Mahdatmya section of the Markandeya Purana, the female energy 
of Vayu (i.e. Vayavi) is described to have a deer as her conveyance, 


Banerjea has made a very significant observation that this description of the 
Visnudharmottara follows to a great extent the representation of the Zoroastrian 
Wind-god, Vata (OA AO), on the coins of Kaniska and Huviska. On the coins of 
Kaniska,* the wind-god is shown represented running to the left or to the right, with 
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his hairs dishevelled. He is, however, radiate and draped. On Huviska’s coin! also, he 
is displayed running to the left with his hairs dishevelled; but at the same time, he 
is holding the two ends of a scarf fluttering over his head with his two hands up- 
raised. He is unradiated and his drapery is inflated. These details are undoubtedly 
in accordance with the prescriptions of the Visnudharmottara. 


Sculptural representations of Vayu are, however, very rare. Banerjea’ tells us 
that in early mediaeval temples of cult gods, Vayu, shown as riding on a stag and 
holding a flag in his hand, occupies his allotted corner in the outer side of the struc- 
ture. Gopinatha Rao’ also mentions that Vayu should be shown seated either on 
a simhdsana or on a deer, and remarks that the latter is more often met with in 
sculptures as the vehicle of Vayu. 


An interesting image of Vayu comes from Abaneri* (Rajasthan) in which the 
deity is shown standing to front on a plain rectangular block of stone, with his left 
leg firmly planted on the pedestal and the right one slightly bent. Assigned to c. 9th 
century A.D., the god is represented as a handsome youth, clean shaven, and with 
two arms, and in accordance with the Visnudharmottara, he is holding the two ends 
of a scarf fluttering behind his head with his upraised hands—the fluttering scarf 
resembling the scarf held by the Wind-god on the coins of Huviska. But neither the 
hairs of the god are dishevelled, nor his dress inflated, as required by the text and as 
found on the Kusana coins. On the other hand, the hairs are tastefully arranged 
and secured in place by means of a low mukuta (Fig. 8). The Visnudharmottara is, 
however, silent with regard to his vehicle; but in the present sculpture, a stag (myga) 
with its typical elongated curvilinear horns, the usual vehicle of the god, is seen 
behind the right leg of the Wind-god, as if in the act of jumping and running away 
swiftly to the right. The important cognisances of the god in this instance are the 
fluttering scarf held in the upraised hands of the god and the stag-mount. 


One of the excellent specimens of the Gurjara-Pratihara work from Kanauj, 
belonging to the 9th century A.D., represents the marriage of Siva with Uma, and 
the august union is being witnessed by a number of gods and celestial beings. One 
of the gods who had assembled to witness the divine function is Vayu, the god of 
the winds. In this sculpture as well, Vayu is represented as a handsome youth, two- 
armed, holding the ends of a scarf fluttering over his head with both of his upraised 

hands, exactly in a manner noticed. on the coins of Huviska.* But the god is not 
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standing on a pedestal; he is rather shown riding upon the back of a horse running 
swiftly to the left (Fig. 1). It may, however, be pointed out that the vehicle of Vayu 
usually mentioned in the texts and represented in the sculptures is a stag (myga) and 
not a horse. The presence of a horse as the vehicle of Vayu renders the represent- 
ation quite unique and may be explained through the Vedic description, in which, 
as already referred to; Vayu is said to move in a shining car drawn by a pair of red 
or purple horses.1_ In the Mahdbharata,? horses have been mentioned as swift as 
thought or wind; elsewhere : ‘‘He (Vayu) goes through air, the swiftest of beings; 
racing horses ‘drink the wind’.’* It is thus no wonder, if Vayu, the god of wind, 
is provided with a racing horse as his vehicle. Horse appears also to be the vehicle 
of Vayu, the Wind-god, in equally another excellent piece of sculpture belonging to 
the same Gurjara-Pratihaéra work, which represents the Virata-mirtti (cosmic form) 
of Visnu,* along with an assemblage of numerous gods. The Wind-god occupies the 
extreme left corner of the sculpture in the third row in which other miniature 
figures of the gods also occur, and he is shown, as in the preceding example, riding 
on the back of a horse and holding the two ends of the fluttering scarf with his 
upraised hands. The treatment of the sculpture is exactly similar to the earlier one, 
with the only difference that the spirited horse, the fleet-footed vehicle of the god, 
has its head raised up as if in an endeayour to run away as swiftly as possible. 


A number of images of Vayu hail from Gujarat. Existence of several temples 
all over this state evidently suggests that Vayu was worshipped by certain sections 
of the people in this part of the country. The ancient maritime trade, according to 
M.R. Majmudar,> of some of the merchants of Gujarat with countries situated in 
the north-western corner of the Arabian Sea partly explains the existence in Gujarat 
of the uncommon worship of Vayu who is the protector of that quarter. Vayu is 
naturally propitiated in order that the winds may be, congenial to their journey and 
trade, and that the ships might have good speed. An image of Vayu located at 
Pattan,® a metallic piece, represents the god accompanied by his consort. The lord 
of the north-western quarter is represented four-armed, holding a rosary (aksamald) 
in his lower right hand, a banner (dhyaja) in his upper right hand, anda water- 
vessel (kamandalu) in his lower left hand, besides displaying varada mudra by his 
upper left hand. His consort Vayavi, Afijani of the Ramdyana, the mother of 
Hanumat, who accompanies her lord, has her face monkey-like. The vehicle, the 
antelope, is shown at the feet at the left hand corner. 


Another image of the god in stone placed in a niche at the north-west corner of 
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the main temple at Vadnagar,' Gujarat (c. 13th century A.D.) is much similar in 
iconographic details to the preceding example, with the only difference that he 
holds something resembling a lotus stalk in his upper left hand, instead of exhibit- 
ing the hand simply in the varada mudra. The vehicle, the stag, is shown to the right 
in this case. There is still another image of the god from the temple at Broach? 
(inscribed samvat 1510) in black granite. It is also four-armed and displays the 
same objects as found in the Pattan example; but the objects held in the hands of 
the present example are not in the same order as in the figure from Pattan. In this 
case, varada mudra is displayed by the lower right hand, whereas the rosary, the 
banner and the water-vessel are carried in the upper right, upper left and the lower 
left hands. The vehicle is seen behind the image of the god. 


The Vayu temple as Baroda has both Vayuand his consort, Vayavi.? The image 
prepared out of white marble is identical to the one from Broach in iconographic 
details. Vayavi-devi is in the sitting posture, as if she were riding a deer, with one 
of her four hands holding a child, very probably her son Maruti. 


A painting of cloth, belonging to the 17th century A.D., representing the ten 
guardian deities of the universe,* which has much iconographic importance rather 
than aesthetic, depicts Vayu, the lord of the wind, standing, four-armed, carrying 
banners in his two upper hands, a rosary in the lower right hand and a water-vessel 
in the lower left hand. The antelope, as if in great speed, is depicted running 
towards the right. 


An image of Vayu found at Benisagar in the Singhbhum district of Bihar also 
represents the god standing and holding a flag-staff in the left hand, with his typical 
mount, the stag, carved on the pedestal.® 


At Khajuraho, Vayu has been provided with four arms. Usually, the deity has 
a flag in the front hand or it is shown in the varada mudrd, the second has a flag, a 
lotus stalk or a book, the third has a lotus stalk or a flag and a book, and the fourth 
hand carries a book. According to the iconographic texts, a flag is the main attri- 
bute of Vayu. At Khajuraho, the flag has been represented in three different ways : 
(i) a flag flying without a shaft, (ii) a small flag flying atop a shaft, and (iii) a large 
flag, the shaft of which is held in the right hand, with one of its flying ends held 
by the left hand. Vayu has been shown standing in the trbhatga or the dvibhanga 
pose. Usually, he has a karandamukuta over his head, but sometimes he has a 
jatamukuta, and in one case a kiritamukuta, besides a number of ornaments decora- 
ting his person. The miniature figure of his vehicle, the stag, is carved on the 
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pedestal. In one case, instead of one, there are two stags on the pedestal. One of 
the examples shows a hare instead on the pedestal.. Generally there are no atten- 
dants to Vayu, but in one example, there is a flywhisk-bearer to his right, and in 
another on this side a devotee, sitting with both his palms folded in the afjali 
mudra. 


A study of the north Indian images of Vayu would thus show that the deity may 
be assigned either two or four arms. If two-armed, he is depicted either holding the 
ends of a scarf fluttering behind or over his head or the banners in his hands. In the 
case of the four-armed images, his attributes have been found to be a rosary, a banner 
(dhvaja), a flag (patak@) and a water-vessel, The usual vehicle of the god found in 
the sculptures, in accordance with the iconographic texts, is a stag; but he is also 
found riding a racing horse, as in the Kanauj specimens. The main idea appears 
to be to provide the god with the swiftest of the vehicles whose velocity could be 
easily comparable to that of the wind. 


According to all Jaina authorities, Vayu rides a deer. His attribute, according 
to some Svetambara texts, is a banner, while according to others, it is a vajra (thun- 
der-bolt). The Digambara account of the god differs very little from that of the 
Svetambara as it mentions a wooden weapon instead as his emblem. Vayu is the 
guardian or lord of the north-western quarter. The Jaina Vayu, thus, differs not 
essentially from the Brahmanic Vayu. The assignment of the attribute ofa vajra, 
according to B.C. Bhattacharya,” seems to be a new idea, and so also the symbol of 
a wooden weapon, attributed by the Digambaras, is another peculiar feature unknown 
to the Brahmanism. The Buddhist Vayu also rides a deer and shows vata-puta 
(empty fold) in his two hands.* Thus both the Buddhist and the Jaina iconographic 
details of the images of Vayu, the lord of the north-western quarter, are to much 
extent similar to the Brahmanic descriptions. 


As in northern India, so also in the southern part of the country imagesof Vayu 
are extremely rare. Vayu, however, appears in one of the most outstanding examples 
of Indian art at Ellora, in the relief which illustrates the theme of Siva’s marriage 
with Uma,* amongst the supernatural beings who gathered all round to behold the 
august union. Vayu is depicted as a two-armed handsome youth riding ona stag 
with his left hand placed on the back of his mount and his right hand holding a 
banner. This south Indian representation of the god, belonging to the time of the 
Rastrakitas, is exactly in accordance with the iconographic prescription of the Agni 
Purana The south Indian representation also thus practically shows no difference 
from the north Indian counterparts. 


1, Awasthi, R., Khajuraho ki Deva Pratimayen, pp. 228-30, figs. 95-98. 
2. Bhattacharya, B.C., Jaina Iconography, pp. 153-54, 

3. Nispannayogavali, p. 61. 

4. Gangoly, The Art of the Rashtrakutas, pl. 21. 

5. Agni P., ch. 52/14. 


VI 


KUBERA 


Kusera, the king of the Yaksas, is regarded as the lord of the riches and the 
guardian of the northern quarter of the universe. He is also a god of no little 
significance. Literary references and sculptural evidences clearly point to his worship 
being very common at one time. He is said to be the son of Visravas by Idavida? 
and grandson of Pulastya. He is, therefore, well known by his patronymics of Vai- 
$ravana and Paulastya. Though he is not found mentioned in the Rg-veda, his concep- 
tion goes back to the Atharva-veda where he seems to be associated with riches (and 
also called Dhanapati, Nidhipati),2 and wherein he is metioned as the chief of the 
evil beings or spirits of darkness. As suggested by Cunningham,’ it is possible to 
trace him in the early Greek mythology, as early as the 8th century B.C. during the 
time of Hesiod, corresponding with Ploutos, the Greek god of wealth, who, according 
to Hesiod and Diodorous, is the son of Iasion by Demeter (Earth—Idavida). 


In the Mahabharata also, he is mentioned as the lord of riches and regent of 
the northern quarter. Nidhipa and Nidhipati are the titles given to him. Kautilya* 
has referred to the installation of his images in a fort. The Mahdbhdasya® of Patafi- 
jali also alludes to him many atime. While in the Visnu Purdaa,‘ Vaisravana is 
called the king over the kings, in other Puranas, he is simply styled as the king of the 
Yaksas. Kalidasa’ also calls him king of the kings. The chief of the Yaksas is also 
known to be a friend, even a brother, of Siva.® His capital is called Alaka and Mt. 
Kailasa is also well known as Kuberachala and Kuberadri, ‘Kubera’s hill’.® 


Kubera is frequently mentioned in the Buddhist works under his patronymic of 
Wessawano (Vaisravana) as an attendant of Buddha along with the guardian chiefs 
of the other three quarters. In the Lalitavistara, he is enumerated as one of the 
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chiefs of the Kamavachara Devaloka of which all the inhabitants were subject to 
sensual enjoyments. In the Pali Atdndtiya Suttanta, he is described as thesdle monarch 
of Uttarakuru with Visana, Alakananda or Alaka as its capital. 


As a matter of fact, in the Mahabharata and in the Lalitavistara version of the 
Atdnatiya Suttanta, Manibhadra (also called Manivara or Manichara) appears as the 
chief attendant of Kubera, and like him, functions as the chiefof wealth and treasure 
and the patron of merchants, whence he is called Yaksendra, Nidhisa, Dhanapati 
etc. and receives equal honour with him at the hands of the Gandharvas.! 


With the Jainas, Kubera is the attendant of the nineteenth Arhat of the present 
Avasarpini. 


The word Kubera literally means ‘kutsita’ or ‘deformed’ and is said to refer to 
the malformation of his three legs? It is, however, in some of his modern represen- 
tations that he appears as the three-legged.? Cunningham points out that ‘there is no 
allusion to any deformity in the Buddhist books, while there is a distinct testimony 
to the contrary in the story of Sakya who possessed all the thirty-two points of beauty 
likened to him’. It may, however, be noted that in the Mahabharata‘ as well there 
are references to beautiful persons of unknown origin being mistaken for Yaksas or 
Yaksis or other comely semi-divine beings. It may reasonably be inferred that their 
master Kubera may also have been considered as possessing points of personal 
beauty. 


A study of various texts characterising his images brings about several important 
traits. All these texts almost invariably render Kubera pot-bellied. In the Mahdbha- 
rata, Vaisravana is said to be golden incolour like a sun. He is also said tobe united 
with Rddhi (prosperity), who then becomes his wife.® He is also united with Laksmi, 
who later on is said to be his wife.’ Bhadra is also mentioned as Vaisravana’s consort.® 
Describing Kubera, the Brhatsamhita® mentions that he should have a man as his 
vehicle. He should be possessed of a very big belly and over his head there should be 
a crest or diadem turned towards left. Hemadri’s! characterisation of Kubera along 
with other Yaksas is of great import. According to this work, Yaksas should be pot- 
bellied, two-armed, holding nidhis (treasures) in their hands, and be shown fierce due 
to drunkenness; their lord Vaisrayana should hold a club in his hand. The Amsumad- 
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bhedagama’ describes the god as two-armed, the hands being shown inthe varada and 
the abhaya poses, a club being also shown in the left hand. He should have a sheep 
for his mount and be attended by his consort and the two nidhis, Sankha and padma, 
in the form of two powerful spirits (bhitakadram mahdbalam). In other place, he is 
stated to be surrounded by eight kinds of wealth and a number of Yaksas. The 
Suprabhedagama? also laysstress on the terrific features of the two-armed god holding 
a club in one of his hands. The Silparatna® characterises the god as a friend of Hara 
(Siva), riding a chariot drawn by men, and holding a-mace in one of his hands. He 
is to be pot-bellied, long armed and accompanied by astanidhis and Guhyakas on all 
sides. According to the Parvakadrandgama* as well the god rides on a man accom- 
panied by two nidhis, Sankha and padma, and holds a club, The Matsya Purana’ also 
mentions him pot-bellied, surrounded by the eight nidhis and riding a man. The 
Ripamandana,® however, describes the god as four-armed, holding a club, a purse 
containing money (nidhi), a citron, and a water-vessel (kamandalu). The last line of 
the verse which is corrupt describes him both as gajdriidhah (riding an elephant) 
and naravahanah (riding a man). 


The fairly detailed description of Dhanada given in the Visnudharmottara’ con- 
tains some interesting additional iconographic traits, the most important of them 
being his northerner’s dress and armour (apichyavesa, kavachi), his four hands (the 
right ones carrying a mace and a spear and the left ones, a jewel and a pot), the two 
fangs in the mouth, his moustache and the bearded face, and his consort Rddhi 
(prosperity personified) seated on his lap. 


Kubera, thus, according to one authority is to be golden yellow in colour, 
while according to another crimson. His underwear is to be red and the 
upper garment white. His person should be decorated with various kinds of orna- 
ments including a kiritaor a karanda mukuta, kundalas and necklaces composed of a 
series of golden coins. He is usually two-armed, rarely four-handed, holding a club 
or mace in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis (Sankha and padma), even 
by the eight nidhis. Usually good in appearance, he is sometimes terrific looking, 
has either a man (nara, not ordinary or mortal man, but some mythical anthropomor- 
phic type) or asheep or an elephant for his mount, is pot-bellied and long armed. 
The texts, thus, are not unanimous with regard to the attributes and the vehicle of 
the god, but his pot-belly (lambodara, mahodara), a man as his mount, a receptacle 
of wealth and numerous ornaments over the person of the deity are some of his usual 
cognisances. Kubera, being the god of wealth, has been portrayed to typify a wealthy 
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man. His well nourished corpulent body, richly jewelled ornaments, money-bag or 
receptacle of coins in his hand and his association more often with the two nidhis 
(sometimes with all the eight nidhis) are the features appropriate to the lord of riches. 
Besides being a personification of material wealth and prosperity, he is also a war- 
rior; hence, a club or a mace (gad@), a weapon of war, in one of his hands. It is just 
possible he has been given the mace to protect the wealth and the treasures over 
which he presides. Again Kubera has his abode in the Himalayas and it may be 
interesting to note that to ride aman or a vimana, a kind of palanquin, is a custom 
which is in vogue in the Himalayan regions of which Kaila§a is a part. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder if Kubera is given a man or a palanquin carried on by several men 
or a chariot drawn by several men, presumably the Yaksas. 


In the Buddhist mythology, Kubera, known as Jambhala, is sculptured exactly 
as in the Hindu representations; but he is immediately recognised by a mongoose 
which is generally shown either as sitting upon his left lap or placed on his left 
side. 


A Jaina Kubera varies no wise from the Brahmanic Kubera. In the Jainism 
also he isconceived asa deity riding a man, bearing gems andaclub. He also 
rides the chariot called puspaka. His corpulent body, club and purse guide to his 
identification. The Jaina Kubera is sometimes characterised by the presence of a 
Jina miniature above the head-dress of the deity.1 


An earlier representation of Kubera is found sculptured on the inner face of 
one of the pillars at Bharhut with the inscription ‘Kupiro Yakho’ (Kubera Yaksa) 
recording his name and identifying him for certainty.2. Kubera stands with both the 
hands clasped in the namaskadra mudra, with his feet resting on the shoulders of a 
malformed, fat-bodied and pot-bellied Yaksa sitting on his haunches and bent under 
the weight of the deity. Thus Kubera figures at Bharhut as a typical naravahana, 
with a man as his vehicle, and answers to his description in the Lalitavistara,® the 
Brhatsamhita,* and the Khila Harivamsa;> and not to his description given in the 
Suttanipata® commentary as a narivahana (a woman as his vehicle). His weapon of 
war, which is a club, is not here represented. As the name implies, Kubera has little 
personal beauty, though his representation at Bharhut is quite pleasing, being devoid 
of his abdominal development. 


In this connection reference may be made to the highly interesting Kusana relief 
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(c. Ist century A.D.), now in the Mathura Museum.' Besides the figures of Ardha- 
narisvara, Visnu and Gajalaksmi, it also contains the figure of Kubera, who like 
others in the group is shown standing with his right hand held in the abhaya mudra, 
suggesting him to be of divine rank. He, however, holdsa purse, the emblem of 
riches, in his left hand and a mace-like object under his left armpit. The pot belly 
of the god is one of his most conspicuous features, but like the Bharhut figure, here 
also he is depicted without his usual corpulence, but unlike it, he has no vehicle, the 
naravahana being absent. 


This figure of Kubera in the Mathura relief is closely linked with another separate 
figure of the god again from Mathura and belonging practically to the same period. 
Obtained from Gosnakhera and deposited in the Mathura Museum,’ the figure shows 
some additional traits which soon became universal not only in the Brahmanic 
but also in the Buddhist and the Jaina Kubera figures. Though like the preceding 
one the god is characterised by his right hand in abhaya mudrd, the left hand carrying 
a purse and under the left armpit a long staff, yet unlike that, the deity has been 
provided with a slightly protrudent belly. 


In and around Mathura, numerous figures of Kubera have been brought to light. 
The reason is, however, not far to seek. Mathura being an active centre of business 
in ancient times from where various trade routes diverged in different directions into 
other parts of the country, the figures of the god of wealth may certainly have been 
in great demand. by the rich tradesmen who naturally preferred worshipping the lord 
of material prosperity and treasures. These figures of Kubera from Mathura, now 
mostly deposited in the local Museum, have undoubted iconographic significance and 
they, besides a few already discussed, broadly resolve into three different types. 


In the first type may be included those figures of the god wherein he has been 
carved to typify a wealthy man. The type may well be illustrated by means of the 
one found by Growse from ‘a mound immediately adjoining the pillar marking the 
boundary of the township of Mathura and the villages of Maholi and Palikhera lying 
due south of the Kankali Tila and east of the Girdharpur mound.” The figure, depic- 
ted as squatting, is characterised by a great abdominal development. The god puts 
ona conspicuous wreath round his neck and aheavy earring hanging down. A 
scarf fastened round his belly and left knee suggests an easy posture of the god. He 
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has lovely wig-shaped curls and locks of hair, well’ trimmed moustaches curling up- 
ward and forming a concave, sleepy eyes and peeping rows of teeth expressive of an 
indifferent smile. Both the arms are missing, the break indicating that they were 
raised upward.t In view of the absence of the attributes in the hands of the figure 
and of the vehicle near the feet, the figure may be doubtfully identified as that of 
Kubera. In this connection Dr. Agrawala remarks : ‘The general style of the images, 
as well the pot-bellied feature, resemble with those of Kubera in Mathura style’.? 
Several other figures characterised by similar features in the Mathura art, mostly 
belonging to the Kusana period, can be noticed in the Mathura Museum.° 


The Mathura figures of Kubera which may be included in the second type far 
out number the figures belonging to the other two types. Kubera, who is rendered 
pot-bellied, is almost invariably endowed with two arms, usually carrying a purse or 
money-bag in one of his hands and a cup or goblet (presumably a wine cup) in the 
other. Several varieties may be noticed in the figures of this type. In the majority 
of the cases, the god is shown seated at ease in /alitasana on a pedestal; but examples 
are not wanting in which he is depicted as standing on a pedestal or a_ lotus seat. 
He may or may not be represented as accompanying his wife, Hariti, who is charac- 
terised by a baby sitting on her lap or standing nearby, or sometimes holding a gob- 
let ina manner similar to her lord. The deity is frequently seen carrying the cup 
and the purse in his right and left hands, though in some cases the arrangement of 
the objects held in the hands is reversed. In certain of the examples, the god holds 
either the purse or the cup, the latter being almost identical in all other respects to 
the former. Kubera is found putting on bejewelled head-dress and elaborate orna- 
ments, In all these figures, the vehicle (naravahana) of the god is conspicuous by its 
absence. Nor even the pots, usually two, sometimes eight, representative of the two 
or the eight nidhis, usually found in association of the deity in the mediaeval period, 
have been carved on the pedestal.4 


In the figures of Kubera from Mathura included under the third type, the god 
has been depicted as a jovial and thirsty dwarf who is plied with drink by an attractive 
handmaiden. A stone relief discovered by Growse at Palikhera® in the suburb of 
Mathura represents five figures under a tree, presumably a kalpavrksa (wish-fulfilling 
tree). The principal figure, a fat man seemingly nude, is shown seated with his left leg 
tucked up on a low heap of stones laid in courses in the conventional manner usually 
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used to indicate mountain heights, suggesting here the mount Kailisa, the abode of 
the deity. He is shown seated and drinking from an elongated queer shaped cup (a 
noggin, apparently of wood), which a male attendant is ready to replenish. The 
proceedings are being watched by another man, a woman, and a small boy (Fig. 9). 
The Palikhera block may be compared with two statuettes of the Gupta period in 
the Mathura Museum, which represent a corpulent deity holding a cup in his left 
hand into which a female attendant is pouring some liquid. There can be hardly 
any doubt that these two statuettes represent the same figure in the so-called Baccha- 
nalian group, who may be identified with Kubera on account of the pouch in the left 
hand in the two statuettes, which is the typical attribute of the god of wealth.? 


That the principal figure in the Bacchanalian association is that of Kubera 
admits of no doubt from another Mathura relief as well belonging to the Gupta period. 
Obtained from the river Yamuna,? the relief represents both Kubera and his consort 
squatting side by side between two attendants, both of them holding wine cups in 
their right hands, while the cup in the hand of the male is being filled up from a long 
wine jug held by an attendant on the right side. The principal figure may unmista- 
kably be identified with Kubera, for he is also holding a purse in his left hand. What 
renders the group highly interesting is that in front of the personages on a_ projecting 
flat pedestal have been exhibited two large bowls, evidently wine vessels. 


A comparison may here be made with another stone sculpture from Huviska’s 
monastery in the Gandharan country,’ the subject of which differs in no respect from 
that of the foregoing examples. Now added to the collection of the Mathura 
Museum, the figure also throws welcome light upon the meaning of the earlier dis- 
coyeries just described. It represents a corpulent coarse looking man, apparently nude, 
squatted and holding in hisright hand a cup, which a female attendant is about to 
fill from a jar. His left hand grasps a long object presumed to be a money-bag. The 
last attribute and the physique of the obese drinker permit of little doubt that the 
personage represented is Kubera, the god of riches, whose podgy form has become 
familiar from the many images discovered in Mathura and Gandhara regions. This 
sculpture is, however, of the mediaeval period. 


Kubera (as Pafichika) and his consort Hariti have been abundantly represented 
in the Gandhara art.* Depicted in various ways, the god is shown seated or standing, 
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sometimes in the company of his consort and sometimes alone. In whatever form, 
he is readily recognised by the dominating personality he has been invested with in 
the Hellenistic art, though iconograpically he differs in no marked degree from his 
counterpart in the Mathura art. In the Gandhdara sculptures too, he is distinguished 
by his corpulent and well-nourished body with a protrudent belly, the aspect of his 
richness being particularly emphasised through the richly jewelled ornaments dis- 
played on his body and in his head-dress. The purse held in his hand in some of the 
sculptural representations further suggests him in the role of the dispenser of for- 
tune. Some sculptures again depict coins being poured out of abag beneath the 
feet of the seated couple.? His military career is also indicated in some of the sculp- 
tures by the lance in his hand upon which he is made to lean when seated? In 
later examples, the god has been endowed with ‘strong imperious features and a look 
of fierce determination in his eyes’ and has also been provided with moustaches asin 
the large statuette of the god found at Tahkal near Peshawar and deposited in the 
Lahore Museum.‘ Another important representation of the god, in which heis seated 
with his wife, is from Sahri-Bahlol in the Peshawar Museum,° in which he has none 
of the fierceness of the war-god, rather he is the peace-loving god of wealth and pros- 
perity, with eyes mild, features gentle, and holding no spear in his hand. 


There are, however, two points which perforce attract our notice. Firstly 
none of the sculptures so far discussed, neither in the Mathura art nor in the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, with the only exception of the Bharhut figure, has been 
displaying the vehicle of Kubera, which is an anthropomorphic type (naravahana), 
according to the various texts. Secondly, the god has also not been shown in the 
foregoing examples in association of the nidhis (treasures personified) which the 
texts speak of and which will be seen in later representations of the god, depicted 
as pots carved either on the pedestal or on the back slab, sometimes shown hanging 
from the wish-fulfilling tree. 


A figure of Kubera from Pabhosa in the Mathura art belonging to the post- 
Gupta period and housed in the Mathura Museum is remarkable for it shows certain 
additional features so far unknown from sculptural representations. The two- 
armed god, bejewelled and slightly pot-bellied is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka 
pose on a cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure, perhaps symbolis- 
ing the Sankha and the padma nidhis), on one of which his right leg is placed. He 
holds a cup in his right hand and a pouch in the leftand is attended on either side 
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by a bearded male and a female. Banerjea! has significantly remarked : ‘The icono- 
graphy has no doubt developed to a great extent by this period, but its former traits 
are not altogether obliterated’. 


The jars of the treasure, however, already begin to make their appearance in 
the Gupta period and continue to be depicted in association with the god in the 
mediaeval period. Kubera retains some of the old features like his pot-belly and 
his purse in one of his hands. 


A chaitya window from Bhumra belonging to the Gupta? period having point- 
ed semi-circular projection at the top and leaf pattern projections on the sides, with 
a sunken medallion inside, shows a fat male seated ona throne with lathe turned 
legs, holding a lotus with its stalk in his left hand, the right hand being broken. 
There are three jars carved inside the medallion, one on each side and the third 
under the seat of the god. Although the purse and the wine cup of the Mathura 
school are missing here, yet it may be reasonably surmised from the pot belly of 
the god and the three jars indicative of treasures that the figure is intended here to 
be of no other than that of Kubera. 


Reference may be made here to another stone figure of Kubera obtained from 
Nalanda,’ although smaller in size yet excellently wrought. Besides the god being 
fully equipped with crown, ornaments and sacred thread, three overturned vases of 
wealth appear on the background, two on each side of his head and the third on 
the pedestal. Another image of Kubera from Benisagar* in the Singhbhum district 
shows the god with four pots. 


In one of the figures from Paharpur,> Kubera is shown squatting with his 
hands on the knees and the legs resting on the pedestal in front within a square 
frame with beaded border. Kubera is distinguished by a purse held in his left 
hand from which rounded objects, obviously coins, are seen issuing. A detached 
image at Paharpur,® however, represents the god pot-bellied, seated on a stool, 
’ below which appear the two nidhis, Saikha and padma. The god is seen holding a 
receptacle (in the fashion of a flask) in the left hand and exhibiting varada mudra 
by the right. 


The specimens in the Indian Museum, however, show Kubera as a fat dwar- 
fish deity seated ona low couch with a bag in his left hand and what looks like a 


1. Banerjea, op. cit., pl. XIV, fig. 2, p. 344. 
Saraswati, S.K., A Survey of Indian Sculpture, p\. XXII.100. 
2. § MASI-16, p. 12, pl. XIILA. 
3. ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 160. 
4. JBRS, XLII, p. 6, fig. 3. 
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ball in the right.1. In the collection of the Assam Provincial Museum also, he is 
generally represented as having a pot belly and a vessel (probably of wealth) in his 
hand.?, A somewhat late representation of Kubera (c. 900 A.D.) in Temple No. 9 
at Osia in Rajasthina is comparable with the effigies of the same deity in Gandhara 
and elsewhere.? 


Kubera as the guardian deity of the northern quarter of the universe makes 
his appearance in a number of Orissan temples. In the Brahmesvara temple and 
the Meghesvara temple, he is characterised by the figure of a tree (presumably wish- 
fulfilling tree) with the eight pots of treasures attached to it. In some of the later 
Orissan temples as well, several or eight pots hanging from the branches of wish- 
fulfilling tree have been carved in association with Kubera, the lord of riches.® 
Sometimes he has an indistinct object in his hand as in the Muktesvara temple.® 
Probably the object held by the god isa purse.’ In the Parasuramesvara temple® 
also, the distinctive symbol leading to the identification of the god is a vase held 
in the left hand. The figures of Kubera in Orissa, however, do not show any 
vehicle of the god.° 


As a Dikpalaka, Kubera has been shown standing on the north-eastern corners 
of the temples at Khajuraho, else he has been represented mostly seated. Excepting 
a few two-armed figures having a wine cup and a nakulaka in the hands, all other 
representations of Kubera are four-armed. These four-armed figures have usually 
a winecup ora fruit (sometimes held in the varada mudra or placed on the waist) 
in the first hand, a lotus, a mace or a nakulaka in the second, a nakulaka, alotus or 
a mace in the third and a nakulaka or a kamandalu in the fourth hand. A purse 
full of wealth is the natural feature of Kubera who is the lord of riches; hence, all 
the images are shown with a nakulaka-shaped long purse which appears to have 
been evidently derived from the nakulaka in the hands of the Buddhist Jambhala, a 
counterpart of the Brahmanical Kubera. More than often, it is found in the fourth 
hand of the deity. In some of the sculptures, a long nakulaka is found stretched 
behind the neck and held by the second and the third hands.” 


As already referred to, the two-armed representations of Kubera havea wine 
cup and a nakulaka in the hands of the god. These are the features which have 
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been noticed as early as in the Mathura sculptures. In some of the sculptures at 
Khajuraho, Kubera is found drinking wine. A male or sometimes a female atten- 
dant standing nearby with a jar of wine held in the hand fills up the empty cup in 
the hand of the god with its content. 


In the form of a Dikpalaka, Kubera, with a few exceptions in the dvibhanga 
pose, has been represented standing in the trbhaiga pose. But in his representations 
found elsewhere, either on the body of the temples or in the museum, he is shown 
seated in the ardhaparyanka pose. Some of the sculptures represent him pot-bellied. 
Kubera has generally a karanda mukuta over his head, in accordance with the 
Amsumadbhedagama, but in one example, his hair has been done standing erect on 
the head. Very often there are some pots (ghafas) carved below the seat of the god, 
sometimes one of them being upturned or placed one above the other. Symbolising 
the asta-nidhis, nowhere there are eight jars in the Khajuraho sculptures nor there 
is any example like that at Bhubaneshwar wherein eight jars are found hanging 
from the branches of the wish-fulfilling tree (kalpavrksa). As a general rule, Kubera 
has not been provided with any mount; but in one case, the mount is aram and in 
another it looks very much like a dog. In very rare cases, there are attendants or 
devotees to the god. 


A rare sculpture at Khajuraho in the Kandariya Mahadeo temple represents 
Kubera in the company of his wife Rddhi. Kubera is shown sitting in Jalitdsana 
with his wife sitting on his left thigh. The god holds a wine cup, a lotus stalk and 
a nakulaka in three of his four hands, whereas he is embracing his wife and touch- 
ing her left breast by the remaining left hand. The goddess in her turn also 
embraces the god with her right hand and places it on his right shoulder, while she 
grasps a fish by her left hand. To the right of the god is a female attendant stand- 
ing reverentially with a wine jar in her hand to fill up the cup of the lord when 
called upon to do so, and a male attendant standing on the left side of the goddess. 
Both the god and the goddess are appropriately bejewelled. On the pedestal are 
carved two decorated jars representing the padma and the Sarkha nidhis. This 
sculpture is quite interesting and beautiful, more so as Kubera is found very rarely 
represented with his consort.2 A similar sculpture of the mediaeval period is 
presently housed in the Museum at Gwalior.‘ 


There is a highly interesting stone panel of the Pala period stuck on the outer 
wall of the compound of the Visnupada temple at Gaya which represents figures of 
five divinities, Kubera being one of them. The deity, who is the lord of riches, 


1. Ibid., p. 234, 

2. Awasthi, R., Khajuraho ki Deva Pratimdyen, p. 235, figs. 99-103. 
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has béen shown pot-bellied, seated cross-legged, with a comparatively large pot 
(kalasa), evidently the receptacle of wealth, gold and jewellery, beneath his seat. 
He is also two-armed; but unfortunately the object held in his right hand is too 
indistinct to make anything out of it. The object in his left hand is also not clear; 
but something like a string of beads appears to be dropping down from this hand 
of the god which may be regarded as a string of golden beads. He is thus to be 
identified by means of his corpulent body, the golden beads trickling down and the 
single receptacle of wealth carved on the pedestal. 


The figure of Kubera from Jamsot in the Allahabad Museum, carved out of 
buff coloured sandstone, has its face damaged. The god is seated in the ardhapar- 
yanka pose on a cushion. He appears to be holding a wine cup in the lower left 
hand while the lower right hand is damaged. The sculpture is, however, indi- 
vidualised by the manner in which the god is holding the nakulaka (mongoose shap- 
ed purse) by his two back hands by throwing it behind the head. The sculpture 
belongs to c. 12th century A.D. 


There is yet another figure of Kubera belonging to the same period from Bhita 
which is presently housed in the Allahabad Museum.” Carved out of buff coloured 
sandstone, the lowermost portion of the image below the knees is missing. The 
god seated in the ardhaparyanka pose holds a wine cup in his right hand and a large 
nakulaka held perpendicularly in the left hand. On the either side of his shoulders 
are two attendants, a male and another a female. The male attendant to his right 
carries a jar of wine and the female attendant to his left a flywhisk. The workman- 
ship of the sculpture is however imitative and of poor quality. 


A highly remarkable specimen of Indian art from Kanauj® depicting the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati shows, among other divinities clustered on the upper 
part of the stone relief to witness the august union, the figure of Kubera, the lord of 
riches, who is readily recognised as in the Mathura art by his pot-belly and the 
purse and the cup in his hands. He is, however, accompanied by his vehicle 
(naravahana) too, being seated on the back of a human figure who is supporting the 
god by means of his two upraised hands. 


Thus, a study of the figures of Kubera belonging to the northern part of the 
country tends to suggest that the sculptors employed various modes in the represen- 
tation of the god ‘from time to time which may be summed up ina few words. At 
Bharhut, Kubera stands on his naravahana. No other features, nor even his pot 
belly, have been shown in this image. In a few images from Mathura also, Kubera 
has been depicted without his usual corpulence. His vehicle too is absent. He is 


1, Chandra, P. Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 123, pl. CVIII.319. 
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distinguished by the bag which he holds in his left hand; his divine status being 
indicated by his right hand in abhaya mudrd. In some of the Mathura sculptures, 
the pot belly of the god begins to make its appearance, while retaining all the 
features mentioned above. Again, in some other Mathura figures, Kubera has been 
represented simply as a wealthy man, having a large belly, elaborate ornaments, 
wig-shaped hair, well-trimmed moustaches curling upward, sleepy eyesetc. In 
majority of the sculptures from Mathura, Kubera, retaining his pot-belly, is dis- 
tinguished by a'purse and a goblet (wine cup) in his hands, the former object being 
essentially an emblem of riches of which the god is the presiding deity. Kubera 
has also been depicted in the art of Mathura as being plied with drinks served by 
an attractive handmaiden, i.e. in the Bacchanalian groups. Most of the features 
noticeable in the Mathura figures are found in the representations of Kubera in the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara as well, such as the pot-belly of the god and numerous 
jewelleries on his person. Some of the sculptures show purse in his hand, which 
sometimes is ‘shown with rounded objects falling out from it beneath the feet of 
Kubera and his consort. Kubera is usually moustached. Kubera is also represent- 
ed in his military career with a lance in his hand in the Gandhara art. He is of 
muscular built, with usual protrudent belly, having the fierceness of a warrior, and 
moustached. In none of the sculptures from Mathura and Gandhara, Kubera has 
been provided with his vehicle. With a few exceptions, the sculptures do not show 
even the pots of treasures in association with the god. In the Gupta, post-Gupta 
and .the mediaeval sculptures, as remarked by Banerjea,' the old traits have not 
altogether been obliterated. Kubera is shown as in earlier ones still pot-bellied and 
holding a purse in his hand. The iconography is also advanced. He is depicted 
with two or more or even eight pots of treasures carved on the pedestal or on the 
either side of his head and on the pedestal or shown as hanging from the boughs 
of the wish-fulfilling tree. He is generally shown seated on lotus in ardhaparyanka 
pose, the dangling leg resting upon either two or eight jars of treasures, one of 
them often upturned with rounded coins coming out of it. In all these specimens 
as well the vehicle of the god is conspicuous by its absence. The vehicle of the god 
(naravahana), however, makes its appearance in the famous Kanauj relief, a Gur- 
jara-Pratihdra work, depicting the marriage of Siva and Parvati, the god himself 
being characterised, as in the Mathura figures, by his pot belly and the purse and 
the wine-cup in his hands. 

Buddhist or Jaina figures of Kubera, however, do not show so great a variety 
as in the Brahmanic counterparts. Figures of Jambhala (the Buddhist god of 
wealth) hailing from different parts of the country have the pot belly feature as in 
the Brahmanic examples. Jars of treasures are also represented in association with 
Jambhala in certain early and late mediaeval sculptures. He, however, differs in 
one significant respect from the Brahmanic Kubera, and, it is that instead of a purse 
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in his hand, he is seen grasping a mongoose in one of hishands, which, when pressed, 
vomits streaks of wealth or rounded coins from his mouth, the mongoose being a 
veritable repository of wealth. In some of the sculptures, Jambhala has the figure 
of one or the other of the Dhyani Buddhas or all the five in his head-dress or on the 
upper part of the stela. There is practically no difference between a Jaina and a 
Hindu figure of Kubera. Like the Buddhist Jambhala, the Jaina Kubera also bears 
sometimes the figure of a Jina in his crown or he may be shown associated with the 
figure of one of the Jinas. An Akota bronze depicts the nude Adinatha in the com- 
pany of Ambika and Kubera.t’ Kubera like the Brahmanic counterpart is depicted 
as seated in the sukhdsana pose on a lotus seat with his stomach slightly protrudent 
and holding a ball in his right hand and an elongated purse in the left. He has a 
karandamukuta over his head and a number of jewelleries befitting the god of riches. 


Neither Rao nor Dubreuil has illustrated any figure of Kubera from south 
India. The latter,? however, mentions in his work that Kubera is mounted on awhite 
horse and holds a sword and buckler (parisai) in his hands, evidently in the role of a 
warrior or commander. Such features are, however, not met with in the representa- 
tions of the god in south India. Several of the south Indian Agamas provide the 
god with a naravahana as in the north Indian figures of the god. 


1. Munshi, Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 47. 
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Tue Nagas have had played a significant role in the history of Indian art and 
religion since very early times. As early as the 3rd millennium B.C. the appearance 
of their effigies on the seals from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, the two chief centres 
of the early Indus civilization, attests to the antiquity of the Naga cult. The wide 
distribution of the Naga figures, belonging to different periods, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, suggests the high esteem in which the Nagas 
were held and also indicates the wide prevalence of the Naga worship. They are 
being worshipped even these days, particularly on the day of ‘Ndgapafichami’, falling 
on the fifth day of the ascending node of the moon in the month of Sravana every 
year, when offerings of milk and parched grains (/ava) are made to them. Bengal 
performs a special worship every year in honour of the snake-goddess Manasa. 
These performances of the present days may well be regarded as the fitting counter- 
part of the ‘Sarpabali’ of the Grhyasitras, the performance of which annual rite 
lasted for the four rainy months.1 — 


The Nagas, the offsprings of the poisonous snakes, are said to have born from 
Ka’yapa by Kadru, mentioned as the mother of all the snakes in the Mahabharata.” 
In the Sundarakanda of the Ramayana; it is Surasd who is said to be the mother of 
the snakes. These Nagas as they dwell in the depths of the water‘ and iuhabit the 
underground are regarded as ruling over the nether world (pdatala-loka),> known as 
the Naga-loka. Bhogavati is given as the name of the town wherein dwell free of 
care the sons of Surasa, the Nagas manifold of shape and adornment. They are 
also mythical Naga-folks, half-human and half-serpentine in form, who, after an 
evolution not yet traced, came to be exalted as semi-divine beings, having the power 
to assume any form they liked, human, animal or reptile. Their women (ndga- 
kanyds) are believed {to be possessed of bewitching beauty having weakness for 
human males whom they often married. The Nagas are also regarded as the guar- 
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dians of the jewels and the treasures. They are also known to be the originators of 
several dynasties of kings not only in India but also in Egypt. 
‘ 


Though it has been possible to trace the antiquity of the Naga worship in India 
from the time when a very rich civilization flourished in the Indus Valley in the 3rd 
millennium B.C., it has some Vedic association as well. According to Banerjea,' 
the Rg-vedic Ahirbudhnya, ‘the serpent of the Deep’, may as well stand for an at- 
mospheric deity. It is, however, in the later Vedas, like the Yajur and the Atharva, 
especially in the latter, that unmistakable earliest references to the Nagas are met 
with, wherein four are often mentioned—Tiraschiraji, Asita, Prdaku and Kalmas- 
griva.2. They with two others are associated with the six quarters as the six divine 
regents. The epic Taksaka is also named at one place.* The epic and the Purdnas 
contain exhaustive lists of the Nagas, the most common amongst them being Sesa, 
Vasuki, Taksaka, Karkotaka, Dhanafijaya, etc. Though not worshipped as. principal 
divinities anywhere, yet they have been looked upon with awe and reverence and are 
believed to have performed some of the most impossible feats. In the. Bhagvadgita,4 
both Sesa and Vasuki have been mentioned side by side, Vasuki evidently being 
considered as the first amongst the snakes and Sega as the chief of the Nagas, The 
AmarakoSa® gives both Sesa-Ananta and Vasuki as the names of the Sarparajas. 
Sesa-Ananta is specially known as the bearer of the earth. It is again on the coils 
of this cosmic serpent that Visnu reposes in the midst of the waters of the ocean. 
The world-serpent Sesa is also associated with the Boar incarnation of Visnuas the 
ope supporting one of the feet.of the Lord while rising from waters.6 When the 
Ocean of Milk was churned, it was Vasuki who was utilized as the big rope wound 
round the mount Mandara serving as the churner. Taksaka, the great king of the 
reptiles, resides in the nether world where the snakes guard the gateway. Karkotaka, 
noted for his deadly poison, is another of that race. The Nagas also occupy an 
honoured place on the person of Siva who uses them as his ornaments. 


Buddhism also seems to have early formed an alliance with the popular cult of 
the soil. With the Buddhists, the Nagas became peculiarly sacred owing obviously 
to their ultimate association with several important events of the life of the Buddha. 
Naga Elapattra eagerly awaited the appearance of the Buddha in the world. Again 
two Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, gave the infant Buddha a miraculous bath imme- 
diately after his birth.? It was again a Naga, named Muchalinda, who offered 
protection to the Buddha from incessant rains for over a week by extending his broad 
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hood over him after his enlightenment at Bodhgayd.t The praises of the Buddha 
were sung by the great Nagaraja Kalika with joined hands while the Niaginis offered 
flowers, incense, and perfumes.?. By the teaching of the Buddha, the Naga Apalala 
was subdued who gave up his wicked designs against the people of the Subhvastu 
valley. 


In Jainism also Naga appears to have played no mean role. The twenty-third 
Tirtharhnkara Parsvanatha is distinguished by a canopy of Naga-hood. 


The great importance of the Nagas, both in the Brahmanism and the Buddhism, 
is amply reflected in'the literary works and the plastic art of the country. Literary 
works, including technical works on iconography, portray the Nagas sometimes as a 
mere animal, sometimes as a human being, but generally both the human and the 
animal properties strangely blended. In the Mahabharata,‘ the Nagas, said to be 
numbering in thousands and residing in Bhogavati, are described as all strong and 
fierce by nature, marked with jewels, svastikas and wheels, and wearing the auspi- 
cious emblem of the water-jar (kamandalu); some of them having a thousand heads 
and others five hundred; some having a hundred heads and others three hundred; 
some having ‘twice five heads and others seven faced. With the huge coils of their 
large bodies, they are conceived as encompassing even a mountain. These many 
thousands, myriads and millions of Nagas all belong to one race. But plastic art for 
obvious reasons abstained from visualising such extravagant numbers of the snake 
hoods. It is, however, in later works that the iconographic types of the Naga figures 
are described which were given visual forms. The Mdaydsamgraha,® after mentioning 
the characteristic colours and other peculiarities of some of the famous Nagas 
(Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, Mahapadma, Sankhapala and Kulika), gives some of 
the common traits of the iconographic types. As such, the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold rosary beads (aksamala) in 
their hands and are endowed with curling tails, their wives and children bearing 
either one or three hoods. 


The 17th century text of Silparatna® characterises the Naga figures as being human 
in shape from navel upwards, their lower part being serpentine in form; they have encir- 
cling hoods over their heads—the hoods may be one, three, five, seven, or nine (i.e. in 
odd numbers); they should have two tongues and should hold a sword and ashield in 
their hands. The Matsya Purana’ also endows the Naga figures with similar attributes, 
save that it is silent with regard to the number of the snake-hoods over the head. 
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These works evidently describe the Naga figures as hybrid in form, half-human and 
half-serpentine. The anthropomorphic form of the Naga figures has also been described 
in certain texts. The Amsumadbhedégama,' which purports to describe the Nagadevas, 
instead of the Nagas in general, mentions that the image of the deity should be en- 
dowed with three eyes, four arms, beautiful countenance, red colour, karanda mukuta, 
padma-pitha and a five-headed cobra over the head and displaying abhaya and varada 
poses. Ina similar manner the Visnudharmottara,* which seeks to portray the Naga- 
Ananta, describes him as four-armed, endowed with several hoods, with the beautiful 
Earth goddess standing on his central hood, in the right hands of the deity being 
placed a lotus and a pestleand the left hands having a ploughshare and a conch-shell. 
These attributes in the hands of the deity evidently recall the iconographic features 
of Balarama or Sarhkarsana, an incarnation of Visnu, rather identify thetwo. The 
reason is, however, not far to seek. Balarama has been conceived as an incarnation 
of the cosmic serpent Sesa or Ananta;? and as such his head is said to be wreathed 
with snakes and crowned with flowers.4 In fact in the list of thirty-nine incarnations 
of Visnu furnished by the Ahirbudhnya Samhita,’ Ananta has been mentioned in place 
of Balarama. According to Vogel,® ‘the mythological Baladeva developed from a 
Naga lord.... Baladeva was an agricultural deity and so were the Nagas, who were 
intimately associated with water” Balarama’s association with the serpent Sesa has 
been amply emphasised in the sculptural representations. In the case of the Naga 
figures from Mathura, the right hand is generally raised above the head, the left hold- 
ing a wine cup. Some of the Balarama’s figures also hold a wine cup in their hands 
and the iconographic texts also emphasise the inebriety of the god.’ Besides the 
figures of Balarama have snake-hoods over the head indicating undoubted snake 
connections of the deity. 


Some of the earliest representaions of the Nagas are to be found in the plastic 
art of the early Indus civilization. One of the representations can be seen at its best 
on a faience sealing where a seated deity is shown as being worshipped on either 
side by a knéeling man, and behind each of the worshippers makes its appearance a 
cobra, having its head raised and hood expanded*-—-the snakes evidently appearing 
as a protective deity, protecting the kneeling suppliants.® This reptile appears also 
on a clay amulet before a low stool on which is probably an offering of milk, remind- 
ing the offering of milk onthe Ndgapanchami day in honour of the Naga-devas. 
In these representations, the reptile is made to appear in true snake form. 
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Bharhut, however, offers some very interesting and curious Naga subjects. Even 
the Nagaloka! itself has been represented at one place which is quite evident from 
the descriptive label attached to it. A highly ornamented triangular recess within a 
circular boss on one of the Bharhut pillars contains a three-headed serpent (in reptile 
form) seated apparently onalotus throne. There are two lions in the lower left 
quarter, while the whole of its right half is filled with a number of elephants (Nagas) 
in various attitudes of eating and drinking.” 


The polycephalous theriomorphic type is again met with ina relief upon a 
coping at Bharhut where a five-headed snake with expanded hood is represented as 
resting on a wide ring of coils before an ascetic seated in front of hermitage. The 
scene, though not labelled, is perhaps an illustration of the Manikantha Jataka. 


The central architrave of the eastern gateway of Sdafichi® bears a well-known 
relief illustrating the worship of a sacred tree by forest animals including the Naga. 
The Naga figure has been most naturalistically treated as a five-headed snake along 
with his natural foe, the Garuda. On the same gateway‘ appears the scene of the 
Kasyapa brothers of Uruvilva. In this illustration also the Naga is plainly shown 
in the semblance of a five-headed cobra, the presence of the Master being indicated 
by an empty throne. Vogel’ has aptly remarked that the Naga in the semblance of 
a polycephalous serpent is of frequent occurrence on the earliest Buddhist monu- 
ments, 


Side by side with the theriomorphic figures, the anthropomorphic forms of the 
Nagas are also found. A typical interesting Naga figure named Nagaraja Chakra- 
vaka (Chakravako Naga Rajo) on a railing pillar which stood in the corner of the 
south gate at Bharhut® is found represented wholly in the form of a human being, 
with the addition of a canopy of five snake-hoods attached behind the head, besides 
aheavy turban. The figure shown standing to front on a high rock by the side of a 
lotus-lake in the attitude of calm repose with the hands crossed upon the breast (in 
namaskdra mudra) has the upper part of the body bare; but from the hips down- 
wards, it is clad in dhoti, the end of which reached the ground ina succession of very 
formal plaits. The Naga chief is also wearing a number of jewellery like large ear- 
rings, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, besides strings of pearls and beads of embroider 
ed cloth bound round the hair. 


Cunningham, A., Stupa of Bharhut, p. 25, pl. XXVIII, fig. 1. 

Ibid., p. 27, pl. XLII, fig. 1. 

Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. XV.3; Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 49 f, 

fig. 26; Vogel, op. cit., p. 38. 

4. Fergusson, op. cit., p. 143, pl. XXXII; Grunwedel, op. cif., p. 62, fig 35; Vogel, op. cit., p. 38, 
pl. V; Smith, HFAIC, fig. 47. 

5. Vogel, op. cit., p. 38. 

6. Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. 26, pl. XV.3. 
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Another Naga figure of the anthropomorphic type is shown attended upon by 
two Naginis or females of the serpent race. Like Chakravaka this Naga figure is 
also depicted completely in human form, distinguishable only by means of the 
canopy of the five snake-hoods over the head. But the Nagini, standing on his 
either side, has been differently executed. She is a woman only up to the waist or 
rather up to the loins; the portion below ending in many a scaly fold of serpent 
coil (showing a combination of human and animal elements). Apparently quite 
nude, her dress consists of usual female ornaments like ear-rings, necklace and a 
girdle of several strings. She has her hood on the side towards the Naga, holding a 
chauri, the other resting on the upper serpent coil. 


There is still another highly interesting representation of the Naga figures on 
the famous Prasenjit pillar,? which, as the label informs, depicts ‘the worship ‘of the 
Buddha by the Nagaraja Erapatra’. In the scene, the Nagaraja appears first as a 
polycephalous snake having five hoods, rising apparently from the ground, with a 
damsel standing upon his central hood (as required by the Visnudharmottara). There 
in the right corner, he is shown advancing towards the left, with his hands joined 
in namaskara mudra, accompanied by two Naginis. In the second appearance only 
the upper parts of the Nagaraja and the Naginis are shown, but they are in human 
forms with the snake-hoods over their heads, the two females having one hood 
each as required by the MayGsamgraha. Finally the Nagaraja is seen alone in the 
left corner kneeling down and paying homage to the Buddha symbolised by the 
Bo-tree with the vajrdsana beneath it. In the last representation, the Naga doing 
obeisance is in complete human form, with a five-headed snake-canopy over his 
head. Cunningham has aptly remarked: ‘In the Bharhut sculptures, the Naga- 
rajas are certainly represented in complete human forms, and are only distinguish- 
able from men by the canopy of snake-hoods over their heads. Naginis are invari- 
ably represented as only half human and that they are always naked. Sometimes 
the lower half of the figure is not represented at all, but is concealed behind an 
altar or platform, from which it seems to rise. This was a very common device 
with the Buddhist sculptors, which is particularly noticeable in the semi-Greek bas- 
reliefs from Yusufzai district, as well as in the Buddhist sculptures.’ 


Evidence, however, of a somewhat different conception is not wanting. 
Amongst the Safchi sculptures,® two reliefs representing the Nagaraja Muchalinda 
are shown sheltering the Buddha. In each case the Naga is seated before a tree 
attended by two Naginis, all of whom have a single-headed snake-hood at the back 
of their head.* It is curious that in one of these two reliefs, a female is shown with 


Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 27, pl. XIV. 

Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. XXIV, figs. 1 and 2. 
Ibid. 
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her back turned towards the spectator, in which acomplete snake appears to hang 
down from her back. 


In the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, which flourished in the early cen- 
turies of the christian era, a distinct predilection for the Naga of human form is 
observed. But at the same time the theriomorphic form of the Naga figures is also 
met with. In the famous scene of the fire-splitting dragon of Uruvilva tamed by 
the Buddha (of which numerous replicas ‘exist in the Gandhdara art), the Naga is 
invariably shown in true reptile form.! Again, the Peshawar Museum has a bas- 
relief from Sahri-Bahlol,? which, according to Foucher, represents the Nagaraja 
Erapatra visiting the Buddha in the Deer Park near Benares. In this scene also the 
Naga king appears as a five-headed snake in front of a seat on which the Buddha 
sits in the midst of the members of his congregation. 


For the rest, however, in the numerous scenes relating to the conversion of 
the Nagas, these spirits of the waters are always portrayed in human form.® Usually 
they are shown issuing half-way from a fountain-enclosure, the Naga-king wearing a 
multiplex snake-crest, whilst his consort having a single snake as an emblem. It is 
curious that in some cases where they are seen in profile, they clearly wear a 
complete snake attached, so it seems, to their head-dress, curling down their back.4 
The same peculiarity has already been observed in a bas-relief at Safichi. 


The submission of the Naga king Apalala seems to have been a favourite 
theme in the Gandhara school. In the representations,® the Naga king is shown 
either standing at Buddha’s side or kneeling before him or rising from the waters of 
which he is supposed to be the presiding deity. In most cases, he as well as his 
female companions raise their hands joined in token of reverence to the Buddha, One 
of the finest reliefs, much better preserved and more elaborately carved, excavated 
from Loriyan Tangai,® now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which represents the 
story of Apalala, depicts the Naga king and his two wives as coming out of water 
with their hands joined reverentially. 


Mention may also be made of a particularly striking piece of sculpture in the 
Peshawar Museum which was found at Rustam. It represents in all seven figures 
of Nagas and Naginis, all distinguished by their serpent hoods, and all bearing 
what seems to be umbrellas. Those at the bottom of the group rise, as usual, only 
half out of the water in which they were supposed to dwell. This itself is a common 


Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 40, pl. 1X, b. 

ASTAR, 1911-12, p. 105, pl. XXXVIII, fig. 5; Foucher, A., L’art greco-bouddhique du Gan- 
dhara, Ml, fig. 317. 

Vogel, op. cit., p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 122. 

. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, fig. 58; Vogel, op. cit., pl. IX (a). 
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characteristic of such figures (the snaky terminal of the body being in this way 
concealed). ~ But that a precisely similar concealment for the bodies of those above 
should have been effected by the judicious utilization of the umbrella-motifs, 
whose introduction must be due to the legend which the whole was meant to 
portray, is very striking, and reflects considerable credit on the ingenuity of the 
artists. 


One of the favourite subjects of the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara refers 
to the hereditary feud between the Nagas and the Garuda. The best known speci- 
men from Sanghao! showing a Nagini in the clutches of the giant bird appears to 
be an Indian adaptation of a masterpiece of Lochares, representing Ganymede 
carried off by the eagle of Zeus. In some cases, a group of several Nagas is shown 
as being assailed by the Garuda, some being seized and others falling prostrate in 
confusion. It is to be noted that in all these sculptures, the Nagas have the 
appearance of a human being. The plaques representing this subject of which 
several specimens are known to exist, must once have formed part of the head- 
dress of statuettes in royal attire. The Lahore Museum? has a Bodhisattva head in 
which this decorative member has been partially preserved. It is interesting that 
the device in question, employed in exactly the same fashion, occurs also on a 
colossal Bodhisattva head from Kankali Tila near Mathura, now preserved in the 
Lucknow Museum.® It seems highly probable that plaques of this kind, wrought 
in precious metal, were actually worn by persons of rank, perhaps not merely as 
ornaments, but also as a prophylactic against snake-bite. As noticed above, the 
figure of Garuda is also found introduced in bracelets. The Naga figures in human 
form have neither snake-hoods over their head nor have they been distinguished by 
any other attribute. They can simply be recognised as such from the circumstan- 
tial evidences of their being attacked by the Garuda. 


The regions round Mathura, now so closely associated with the cult of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, once had been a great centre of Naga worship. An inscription in 
the Lucknow Museum‘ refers to a local serpent deity Dadhikarna by name, who 
appears to have had his own shrine. A very interesting image of Naga which hails 
from Chhargaon is now preserved in the Mathura Museum.’ It is a life-size. statue 
of great value which represents the Naga in a highly spirited attitude. An inscrip- 
tion at its back records that it was set up at a water tank in the fortieth year of the 
Kusana era during the reign of Huviska. In this figure, the Naga is shown standing 


1. Grunwedel, op. cit., pp. 108 ff, fig. 61; Smith, HFAIC, pp. 117 ff, figs. 70 and 70a; Vogel, op. 
cit., p. 41, pl. XV, a, b. 

. Ibid., p. 41. 

. Ibid.,p. 41. 

. EI, vol. I, p. 390. 

. ASIAR, 1908-09, p. 160, pl. LIII; Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, p. 48, pl. XLI, b; Codring- 
ton, Ancient India; Bachhofer, L., Early Indian Sculpture, pl. 97; Smith, HFAIC, fig. 84 
(16B). 
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with his right hand raised above his head as if to strike. Such an attitude of Naga 
figure is not without significance. Water being an essential element of the snakes, 
as observed by Vogel, the raised hand of the Naga might indicate him in an endea- 
vour to bring down the shower of real rain water. The left hand which is broken 
probably held a cup in front of the shoulder. The head is surrounded by snake- 
headed hood, which assumes the appearance of around nimbus like around the 
head of the deity. As in the most Naga images from Mathura, here as well, the 
hood is not conceived as an excrescence springing from the back of the sculpture. 
The figure is clad in a dhoti and a scarf tied round the loins, the arrangement of 
which is typically Kusana. 


Another Naga image,‘from Kukargam in the Sa’adabad Pargana,' is also 
much similar to the one just described; the lower portion, however, being lost. It 
represents a singularly graceful figure of a youth with a canopy of seven cobra- 
heads, holding his right hand aloft his head and the left grasping a cup similar in 
shape to that seen on the Palikhera block, but apparently without the carved 
handle. A garland of wild flowers is slung round his shoulders and he wears also 
an elaborate head-gear, besides several ornaments. Growse? identified it with 
Balarama and the presence of the vanamald lends support to it. Vogel® is, however, 
disposed to take it only a Naga figure of the Kusana period. Another Naga 
figure from Mathura, now in the Musee Guimet,‘ is unfortunately without head and 
arms; it has also its dress and ornaments similar to the Chhargaon and. Kukargam 
Naga figures. The position of the body and the right shoulder indicates that the 
right arm was raised. The left arm, though broken, seems to have held a vessel in 
front of the chest. This quite characteristic image is not only a thing of beauty, but 
also of particular interest. 


A stone slab hailing from Bhadar and deposited in the Mathura Museum’ 
depicts a Naga figure standing between two Naginis, all the three having their right 
hands held in abhaya mudra and carrying an amrta ghata in their left. There is a 
group of twelve figurines including five males, five females and two children, who 
may be taken to be the worshippers. An inscription below records the dedication 
of the sculpture in the eighth year of the reign of Kaniska.6 Another slab in the 
Mathura Museum’ showing three standing figures in relief though much worn out 
represents a Nagini standing between two Ayudha-purusas. The upper portion of 


1, ASIAR, 1908-09, p. 161, pl. LIV, b; Growse, Mathura, p. 169; JASB, XIIV, “1875, pt. i, 
p. 815; Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura, p. 49, pl. XLI, c. 
Growse, op. cit., p. 169. 
ASIAR, 1908-09, p. 161. 
JISOA, II, No. 1, 1935, pp. 33-35, pl. V. 
Agrawala, Cat. of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, p. 103. 
EI, XVIII, p. 10 and also illustration. 
Agrawala, op, cit., p. 102. 
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the Nagini’s body is nude and the lower broken. Her left hand draped with a scarf 
rests on her hip and holds a vessel. Her right hand is raised to the shoulder. The 
two attendant figures, somewhat larger in size than the principal one, hold a spear 
in their left hands and raise their right hands like the Nagini to their shoulders. 
The sculpture evidently represents a Nagini queen guarded by two soldiers. 


These Naga figures and various others from the Mathurd region evidently fall 
under two distinct classes, some of them bearing no inscriptions, while others being 
described merely as ‘Bhagava Naga or Syami Naga’. There is, however, only one 
statuette of a Naga of the usual type, with the upper portion of the head together 
with the snake hoods broken off, which bears the personal name of the Naga for it 
has on its base the name clearly inscribed as ‘Dadhikarnna’ and is thus invested 
with unique importance. Like others of the type it stands also in abhaya mudra 
holding an amrta ghata in the left hand, the coils of the snake being shown on both 
the sides of the sculpture. A temple of Dadhikarna Naga, as referred to earlier, 
existed at the site of Huviska’s monastery at Jamalpur, the remains of which were 
excavated in 1860. 


Such a mode of rendering the Naga in the Mathura school during the Kusana 
period continued to be in vogue during the later phases of the Indo-Buddhist art. 
A very fine example of a seated Naga from Nalanda? represents him as holding a 
rosary in his right hand and a vessel in the left, seated in an easy posture on the 
coils of a snake whose windings are also visible on both the sides of the figure, 
while a grand hood of seven cobra heads forms a canopy overshadowing him. This 
image has tentatively been identified to be that of the Buddhist saint Nagarjuna, 
the master of the Mahayana. The. sculpture, however, presents a type of Naga 
image peculiar to the mediaeval art of India although it would be difficult to point 
out another specimen of equal artistic merit. 


Another Naga figure from Bhita in the Allahabad Museum carved out of buff 
coloured sandstone belongs to the 9th century A. D.* The Naga holds an aksamala 
(rosary) in his upraised right hand and apparently a fruit in the left hand. He 
wears an upavita, armlets, necklace and ear-rings. The hair is done inabun at the 
top of the head and falls in rows of curls on the shoulders. The top portion of 
stela is carved as seven hoods of a serpent, arranged in a manner as if three on each 
side are placed one above the other with the serpent faces facing towards the central 
figure forming a canopy over the head of the god. 


1. Agrawala, Cat. of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, p. 105; ASIAR, 1924-25, p. 149, 
pl. Xt ‘a. 

2. Annual Report ASI, Eastern (now Central) Circle, 1919-20, p. 38, pl. III, a; ASIAR, 1919-20, 
pt. i, p. 29, pl. XX, b ; Vogel, op. cit., p. 43, pl. XIV. 

3. Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 107, pl. XCIV.258, 
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The same highly artistic treatment of the Naga figures is met with in the art 
of the Gupta period. Amongst the several representations of the Naga figures, all 
the three types, in the anthropomorphic form canopied bya hood of several serpent 
heads, in the hybrid form having the upper part human and the lower part purely 
serpentine, and in the animal shape, are found. 


Excavations of the mound at Rajagrha revealed the remains of a curious 
cylindrical structure which was originally a shrine dedicated to the worship of Mani 
Naga. It contained the well-preserved figures out of which five represented Nagas 
and one a Nagini.1 All the figures have been found portrayed as human beings, 
standing, two-armed, held in different positions and provided with the usual snake 
hoods, varying in number from five to one. On stylistic ground, these Naga figures 
have been assigned to the Gupta period. 


Amongst the hybrid type combining both the human and the animal elements 
mention may be made of the fine example of the Naga figure occurring in a bas- 
relief on the Dasavatara Temple at Deogarh? which depicts ‘the Deliverance of the 
Lord of Elephants’ (Gajendramoksa). According to the legend, the aquatic monster 
from whose grasp the elephant is freed by Visnu is described as a crocodile; but here 
in the relief it clearly assumes the shape of a Naga, combining the human figure with 
the serpent form and holding the feet of the elephant caught in the coils of the 
snake-tail. The Naga is provided with the seven-fold snake hood and his hands 
are folded in adoration. He is accompanied by a Nagini with the usual hood of 
similar appearance in the same posture but much smaller in size. Evidently they are 
shown as worshipping the four-armed Visnu (Fig. 10). 


In sculptural representations, the hybrid form of the Naga—the cosmic serpent 
Sesa—appears also in association with the Boar incarnation of Visnu. According 
to the inconographic works, it is the serpent Sesa who supports one of the feet of the 
great Boar while rising from waters. One of the monumental rock sculptures be- 
longing to the Gupta period representing this incarnation occurs at Udayagiri in 
Madhya Pradesh.4 The colossal figure of the boar-headed god, carrying the Earth- 
goddess on his left shoulder, is shown treading with his left foot on the coils of the 
serpent Sesa. The upper portion of the Naga consists of a human figure, with the two 
hands joined in the attitude of reverence, surrounded by a large canopy of hood 
made of no less than thirteen snake-hoods, seven in the front and six in theintervals 
behind. Such features are also noticeable in the Varaha image of the Pala period, 
presently housed in the Patna Museum (Fig. 11). 


1, ASIAR, 1905-06, pp. 102 ff, pls. XXXIX-XL; Vogel, op. cit., p. 219, pl. XXIV. 

2. Ibid., p. 45; ASR, X, p. 107; Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pl. 252. 

3. Rao, EHI, I, pp. 128 ff. 

4, ASR, X, pp. 48 f, pl. XVII; Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pl. 216-17; Vogel, op. cit., p. 45, 
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Usually the Boar incarnation is repesented as a boar-headed human figure, but 
there are a few instances in which he is portrayed entirely in animal form. One of 
the best examples of this type includes the colossal stone Boar from Eran in the Sagar 
district (M.P.), which was fashioned in the first regnal year of the Hina king 
Toramana. A similar figure butmuch smaller in size from Dudhai (Jhansi district), 
now in the Lucknow Museum,' shows the serpent Sesa between the feet of the divine 
Boar with the hands joined in adoration. Thus in plastic representation of the Boar 
incarnation, serpent Sesa is rarely missing. His usual appearance in such sculptures 
is that of a snake combined with the upper half of a human figure, provided with the 
usual Naga-hood, the two hands joined in the afjali pose. 

In true reptile form, the cosmic serpent Sesa appears as serving the couch for 
Visnu. Visnu reclining on Sesa (Sesa-Sayin Visnu) forms a favourite subject of the 
plastic art. He is shown resting on the couch formed of the windings of the Naga 
whose polycephalous hood forms a canopy over the god’s head. A remarkable ins- 
tance depicting this theme is the beautiful relief in the Gupta temple at Deogarh.? 
The hood of the serpent Sesa on the coils of which the god reclines is composed of 
no less than seven snake-heads, each provided with the legendary jewel. Laksmi is 
shown in the act of caressing her husband’s right leg. A Pala sculpture embedded 
in the Visnupada temple compound, depicting the same theme, represents the Naga 
on which Visnu reclines with five snake-heads. 

Naga figures appear in large numbers as decorative motifs on the door frames 
and the walls of the temples of the mediaeval period belonging to different parts of 
northern India. Such figures occurring on the door frames usually occupy the bot- 
tom of the jambs, one on each side. The door frames from the Vaisnava shrine at 
Parbatiyaé in Assam,° at the Rajshahi Museum from Raotal,‘ at Dinajpur brought 
from Bangarh,® at Pandua in the Malda district in North Bengal,® at the Patna 
Museum’ from Lalitagiri,® and in the Sisiresvara temple at Bhubaneswar in Orissa® 
are some out of many which bear the Naga figures. In all these door frames, the 
figures of the Nagas depicted as human beings are distinguished by the canopy of 
serpent-hoods. Naga figures onthe door frames from Bengal and Assam have all 
their hands folded in the attitude of obeisance; but on those from Orissa, they are 
seen holding foliated vases (pirna-ghatas). Numerous Naga figures found on the 
walls of the Orissan temples resolve into two distinct types. They are, however, rare 
in earlier temples.° In the ParaSurameSvara temple, they are conspicuous by their 


MASI-\, pp. 12 f, pl. IIT. 

MASI-70, p. 14, pl. X, b; Munshi, Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 40, 
ASIAR, 1922-23, p. 119. 

Ibid., pp. 119-20. 

Ibid., p. 120. 

Ibid., p. 120. 

Shere, Guide to the Archl. Section, Patna Museum, p. 13. 

Panigrahi, K.C., Archl. Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 116. 
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absence. Two Naga figures are, however, found in the two small temples standing 
in the compound of the MegheSvara temple* and two others kept in the jagamohana 
of the Vaital Deul. The peculiarity to be noted in these representations is that the 
Nagas have been portrayed as human beings with the canopies of serpent hoods over 
their heads, and not as half human and half serpent.‘ Like the figures appearing 
on the door frames of the Sisiresvara temple, they all hold foliated vases. In their 
late representations, noticed for the first time in the MuktesSvara temple, they appear 
as half-human beings and half-serpentine, with canopies of serpent hoods over their 
heads. They, however, hold various objects in their hands, sometimes foliated 
vases (as in the Rajarani and the Meghesvara temples), sometimes conch-shells and at 
times garlands (in the Rajarani temple) or flywhisks held in one or both the hands.’ 
The long tails of their lower bodies which are serpentine are found twisted round the 
lower parts of the columns.* They are always represented in pairs, in later temples, 
with their female counterparts.® No Nagini figures, however, can be seen in earlier 
temples. Since their first representation in the MukteSvara temple, the Nagas and 
the Naginis continued to appear in all the important later temples with similar attri- 
butes and with the same details of representation. The Indian Museum at Calcutta’? 
possesses two representations of the Naga figures in which both Naga and Nagini 
are shown embracing each other with their lower serpentine parts coiled round each 
other. About a dozen of Naga and Nagini figures, somewhat better preserved, found 
from the ruins of Khitching,™ have only their upper parts, their lower parts being 
lost. Above the head of each is ahood of seven serpent heads. The Naga figures 
hold a garland and the Naginis are portrayed as playing on musical instruments. A 
bust of the Naga figure, also from Khitching,™ shows a curled lock of hair falling on 
either side, adding greatly to the grace of the figure. This gesture is, however, miss- 
ing in any other Naga image recovered from the region so far. There are also seve- 
ral Naga pilasters in the BhubaneSwara temples in which a Naga or a Nagini is seen 
with the coils entwined round the pilasters. In the temples at Khajuraho" series of 
Nagini figures are placed between the groups of projections, which are also shown in 
the posture of adoration with the two hands joined in worship and distinguished by 
the canopies of snake-hoods over their heads. 


Ibid., p. 116. 

Ibid., p. 116. 

Ibid., p. 116, fig. 8. 

Ibid., p. 116. 
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. Ibid., p. 116. 

. Ibid., p. 116. 

. Ibid., p. 116. 
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10. Banerji, EISMS, p. 122, pl. LXV, a and c. 
11. ASIAR, 1923-24, p. 87. 

12. ASIAR, 1924-25, p. 113, pl. XXXV, c. 

13. Gangoly, The Art of the Chandelas, p. 28. 
14, Ibid., pls. 7 and 23. 
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Thus a study of the Naga figures belonging to the northern part of the country 
would show that typologically they can be placed under three broad divisions : (i) 
theriomorphic, (ii) anthropomorphic, and (iii) therio-anthropomorphic representa- 
tions. 


The theriomorphic type, fairly widespread in time and space, shows the Naga 
figures exactly as snakes, having coils wound in different ways. The Naga figures 
may be monocephalic or polycephalic, having three, five, seven or even more expan- 
ded hoods, always in odd numbers. 


The second type (i.e. the anthropomorphic representations) clearly resolves into 
three distinct varieties. The first variety depicts the Nagas as human beings having 
serpent hoods over the turbans or at the top of the heads. The hoods range from a 
single one to three, five, seven or even more in odd numbers. They appear to spring 
from the neck of the individuals or from their back, or they are simple decorations 
on the turbans (Fig. 12). This variety fairly widespread is commonly met 
with in the art of ancient India. The second variety exhibits human figures, 
possessed of canopies of snake-hoods, standing in front of the coils of the 
snakes; the coils being visible not only at the sides, but also from the 
back, from feet upward to the shoulders, from where polycephalic hoods are made 
to spring in the form ofa halo (Fig. 13). This variety is rather rare, the earliest 
representations being confined to the Mathura regions in which, as already noticed, 
‘the hood is not conceived as an excrescence springing from the back of the human 
frame; rather it forms part of a complete serpent whose coils are plainly visible both 
at the front and the back of the sculpture’.1 The third variety includes those human 
figures which are identified as Nagas from the circumstantial evidences of their being 
attacked by Garuda, their arch enemy. This variety is rather extremely rare to be 
met with mainly in the sculptures of the Gandhara school.? 


The third type of the Naga figures is therio-anthropomorphic in representation, 
showing a combination of human being and animal elements, the upper part having 
the appearance of human beings provided with canopies of snake-hoods over their 
heads, and, the lower part, below the waist, that of snake coils wound in various 
ways. This hybrid type, which is rather very common, is known from several 
sites. 


It would, however, be interesting to make a comparison of the north Indian 
Naga images with the south Indian counterparts. The three distinct types of the 
Naga images found in the northern part of the country are also met with in southern 
India. Anthropomorphic representations of the Nagas which decorated the Amara- 
vati stipa have snake-hoods over their heads, rather surrounding the heads in the 


1. Vogel, op. cit., p. 42. 
2. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. XCI, 1 and 2, etc, 
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nimbus-like manner; but the treatment is more graceful than what it is in Mathura. 
Usually seven in number, the snake-heads are shown separated from each other and 
slightly curved so as to make a most artistic head-gear. The Naga maidens are dis- 
tinguished by a single snake issuing from behind their heads. 


Naga figures in anthropomorphic form are also seenin association with the 
Gaja-Laksmi figure on the facade of Cave No. XIV at Ellora.t They are distingui- 
shed by the canopies of snake-hoods behind their heads. They hold up treasure 
vases which are perhaps meant as tributes offered to the goddess of Good Fortune. 


One of the finest specimens of the anthropomorphic type is undoubtedly furni- 
shed by the beautiful group at Ajanta in Cave No. XVII in which a Nagaraja,? dis- 
tinguished by a seven-fold snake-hood, is shown sitting in an easy pose accompanied 
by his consort, likewise seated and attended by a female holding a flywhisk. 


Amongst the frescos of Ajanta, there are several representations of Nagas. Cave 
No. IJ® contains figures of each of the three types of the Nagas—not only in the true 
animal shape and the anthropomorphic form canopied by a hood of serpent heads, 
but also the Naga having the upper part human with the lower part from the hips 
downwards purely serpentine. A beautiful instance of the last mentioned type is the 
well-known group of a Naga and a Nagi desporting themselves in the waves, from 
a wall:painting in the same cave. 


In the case of the rock carving of Mamallapuram, belonging to the Pallava art 
of the 7th century A.D., representing the Descent of the Ganges,‘ the hybrid type 
occurs side by side with the anthropomorphic type. Amongst the numerous figures 
are found a Naga couple shown in their usual human form and wearing a snake- 
hood. More important are the Naga and the Nagini, excellent specimens of the ico- 
nographic type in which the man and the reptile are blended into a fantastic being 
of life-like appearance. Both carry a hood, which in the case of the male consists 
of no less than seven cobra heads, whereas the female has only a three-fold hood. 
In the Pallava art, the hybrid type occurs also independently (Fig. 14). As usual, in 
the AnantaSayin image at Mahabalipuram,® Visnu is made to lieon the coils of the 
Sesa-naga in true serpent form. 


Snake-slabs or Naga-kals are found in large numbers in south India,* portray- 
ing the figures of the Nagas on small stone slabs. The worship of the Nagas is believed 


1. Rao, EHI, I, ii, pl. CX; Gangoly, The Art of the Rashtrakutas, pl. 24. 

2. Havell, The Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 164 ff, pl. XXIV; Vogel, op. cit., pp. 43-44, pl. frontis- 
piece. 
Ibid., p. 44. 
Havell, op. cit., pl. XIX. 
G oswami, A., Indian Temple Sculpture, pl. 19; Frederic, L., Indian Temples and Sculptures, 
fig. 172 (cf. Anantagayin Visnu from Aihole, ibid., fig. 189). 
6. Vogel, op. cit., pp. 270 ff. 
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by the southerners to bestow offsprings to the childless women. The Naga-kals show 
a considerable variety of pattern.1 The simplest and commonest type exhibits a 
single cobra standing as it were on the tip of its tail and curling upward with ex- 
panded hood. Sometimes the Naga is a faithful effigy of the natural serpent, by 
very often, presumably to emphasise the divine character, he is made polycephalous, 
the number of the heads varying between three, five and seven, but having a prefer- 
ence for five—always uneven. In some specimens a miniature Jinga, evidently meant 
as a symbol of procreation, is carved on the expanded hood; or an umbrella, an 
emblem of royalty, may be seen on the Nagaraja. The snakes are either single or 
many hooded, and several of the latter have a little human figure seated on the coils 
and overshadowed by the serpent’s hood. The figure is said to represent Krsna; 
but it may have reference to the wish for offspring which generally prompts the de- 
votees of the Naga to erect these stones. 


A somewhat more elaborate type of the Naga-kals shows a pair of cobras inter- 
twined in caduceus fashion,’ apparently in the act of copulation. Usually both the 
snakes are monocephalous in such cases. They are sometimes decorated with legen- 
dary jewels over their heads, very clearly marked in the snake facing. 


In some cases, the intertwined snakes are very artistically treated; here only one 
of the two cobras, presumably the male, is shown with expanded hood. The upper- 
most field, immediately beneath the snakes’ heads, sometimes contains a Jinga.4 


In some snake-stones, the serpent deity appears as a hybrid being, the upper- 
half human and the lower-half serpentine. This hybrid is a female and in all proba- 
bility represents the snake-goddess who in south India is known by the name of 
Mudama. Over her head, she wears the usual hood formed of three, five or seven 
snake-heads. She holds both her hands joined infront of her breast, and, in each arm 
she has a baby snake; sometimes two more accompanying her and standing on her 
either side.® 


Thus the south Indian representations of the Naga figures do not differ basi- 
cally much from the north Indian prototypes. All the three north Indian Naga types 
are met with in south India, differing only in ornamentation and elaboration. 


Ibid., p. 271. 
Ibid., p. 271. 
Ibid., p. 271. 
Ibid., p. 271, pl. XXIX. 
Ibid., p. 272. 
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REVANTA 


RevantTa, comparatively not so important a deity, is mentioned in the Puranas 
as the son of Surya (Vivasvant).! There is an interesting story connected with the 
origin of this son of Sirya. Revanta was born from Surenu when the latter was in 
the form of amare. According to the Pauranic works, Surenu (Suranyu), the dau- 
ghter of Visvakarma, who was married to Sirya, bore him three children, Yama 
and Manu, the two sons, and Yami (Yamuna), the only daughter. In the company 
of her husband, she always felt oppressed by his excessive heat and glory that she 
fled away, assumed the shape of a mare to make sure of her escape, and wandered 
in the colder regions of the North. But before her departure, she left Chhaya 
(shadow or Savarna, ‘of like character’) in her place, who was like Surenu in appear- 
ance. Before long, when Sirya could find out the deception practised upon him, 
he took the form of a horse and followed her to enjoy her society. Gaining her 
favours, he begot with her three more sons, the twin Aévins, the celestial physicians, 
and Revanta, the lord of horses and horsemen. Now, it may be pointed out that 
while the Vedic literature and the Mahabharata describe the marriage of Surya with 
Surenu (Samajiia) and their offsprings, Yama, Yami, Manu and the two Agvins, 
they are silent with regard to Revanta. Non-incorporation of Revanta as the son 
of Sirya in the earlier works may naturally suggest that the deity is a fabrication of 
the later period. 


The worship of Revanta seems to have been much in vogue in eastern India. 
Some of the Purdnas describe in detail the worship of this deity and indicate that he 
was worshipped annually in the autumn by the kings and the generals of armiesin the 
month of Agvin, preparatory to a campaign. This was a sort of military and 
religious ceremony. His worship was also enjoined on those who had riches and 
possessed horses. Probably when the horses became the most important element 
of war in the first few centuries of the christian era, the worship of Revanta became 
popular. It may, however, be noted that Gopinatha Rao has not referred to the 
images of this deity in his monumental work on Hindu iconography. His complete 


1. Visnu P., WI. 2, 6 and 7; Markandeya P., LXXVIII.23 and CVIII.11; Bhavisya P., LXXIX, 

2. Kalika P., ch. 80. 

3. Under the word ‘tithyaditattvam’, Sabdakalpadruma quotes a text ‘Pujyah’ (Bhattasali, op. 
cit., p. 176). 
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silence as to Revanta’s images may be attributed to the absence of any sculptural 
representation of the deity in the southern part of the country.’ It is not easy to 
find an explanation of the total absence of Revanta’s representation in southern 
India. 


Now, certain of the mediaeval sculptures of Revanta hailing from Bihar and 
Bengal were mistaken for those of Kalki, the tenth and last incarnation of Visnu. 
It was, however, to the credit of Bidyavinoda who suggested for the first time that 
the supposed Kalki figures in the Indian Museum were actually the representations 
of Revanta,? the son of Sirya, the clue to their correct identity being furnished by a 
single line in the Brhat Samhita,? according to which Revanta should be depicted as 
riding on horse-back and accompanied by a party engaged in the sport of hunting. 
The Paurdnic descriptions representating both Kalki and Revanta as equestrian deities 
seem to have been responsible to a greater degree for creating confusion leading to 
the mistaken identification of the latter with the former. Bidyavinoda* pointed out 
the association of Revanta with a hunting party as an iconographic feature which 
unequivocally distinguishes his image from that of Kalki. Distinguishing the figure 
of Kalki from that of Revanta, Bhattacharya® has remarked that the figure of 
Revanta ‘resembles the former (i.e. Kalki) in appearance except that it is followed 
by dogs, musicians, and other attendants’. Banerjea® also suggests that ‘in images 
of Revanta, we find dogs in a hunting scene on the pedestal’. It may, however, be 
noted that in the Agni Purdna Revanta is called only a ‘horseman’, whereas in the 
Visnudharmottara’ he is simply mentioned to be ‘like Sirya, on the back of a horse’. 
Some additional features are, however, reckoned in the Markandeya Purana’ : ‘From 
the end of the ejaculation sprang Revanta, riding a horse, his body protected by 
armour, with a sword and a bow in his hands, and provided with arrows and quiver’. 
Almost a similar description of Revanta is recorded in the Kalika Purdna® with the 
only difference that a whip is substituted for bow in one of the hands. In this work, 
Revanta has been described as having two arms with his body shining in armour, 
with a whip in his left hand and a sword in the right. He should be placed ona 
white horse and worshipped with the same rites as used in the worship of the Sun- 
god. His hair should be restrained or covered by an apparel (probably standing 


1. Banerjea, DHT, p. 442. 

2. JPASB, V, 1909, pp. 391-92, pl. XXX. 

3. Br. Sam., ch. 57, v. 56: Revanta-svarudho-mygaya-krdadi-parivarah. 

4, JPASB, V, 1909, p. 392. 

5. Bhattacharya, B.C., Indian Images, I, p. 15. 

6. Banerji, R.D., EJSMS, p. 123. 

7. Visnudharmottara, Bk. lI, ch. 70, v. 5. Cf. Bhavisya P., ch. 79, v. 82, and Chaturvarga Chinta- 
mani, Vratakhanda, p. 137. 

8. Markandeya P., chap. LXXVIII.22 : retasoante cha revantah khadgi charmi tanutradhrka aSvar- 
adho semudtkito yaa tura scmanyitah. In verse 11 of chap. 108, instead of charmi the word 
dhanyi occurs. 

9, Kalika P., ch. 80. 
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for a pugree). A study of the above texts clearly indicates that the presence of a 
party of huntsmen in the relief is not the sole criterion for identifying a horse-riding 
figure as Revanta; rather there is sufficient textual evidence to suggest that he may 
be unaccompanied by the hunting party, for none of the foregoing texts makes an 
exclusive declaration for Revanta being followed by huntsmen. They simply suggest 
that Revanta should be sculptured like his father, Sirya, though no specific feature 
distinguishing Revanta from Siirya is mentioned in them. However, certain attri- 
butes like top-boots and armour, common to both Surya and Revanta, may be 
considered as objects for identifying Revanta, particularly when he is portrayed 
simply as a horse-riding figure without the hunting party; and these features may 
also be taken as distinguishing him from Kalki, the tenth and last incarnation of 
Visnu. 


Sculptural representations of Revanta belonging to the Gupta and the mediaeval 
periods, found in the eastern provinces, are distributed in different museums of 
Bengal, Bihar, and U.P. and also carved on the granite surface of the Jahangira 
hill at Sultanganj (Bhagalpur district, Bihar). There are four such sculptures of the 
deity from Bihar? and one from Bangladesh? in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, one 
in the Dacca Museum,? one in the Rajshahi Museum,‘ one in the Sarnath Museum,® 
and also the one discovered at Nalanda.* The image described by Gangoly as an 
image of the Sun god on horse-back appears from the description to be that of 
Revanta.?’ Martin has also illustrated an image of this deity. Besides there is an 
image of Revanta carved on the rock at Sultanganj.° Images of Revanta are also 
known from Rajasthan’ and Madhya Pradesh. 


The rounded black stone stela from Nalanda'® depicts Revanta as mounted on 
a fully caparisoned horse to the right with a drinking bowl in his slightly upraised 
right hand; the left hand, not visible, apparently holding the reins of the horse. In 
this well preserved relief of early mediaeval period, a miniature figure of an atten- 
dant is seen holding a parasol over the head of the deity. Besides, there are three 


1, Bloch, Suppl. Cat, of the Archl, Collection in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, p. 85, nos. 3621, 
3775-77. 
2. 5000 Jahre Kunst Aus Indien, p. 167, no. 234. 
3. Bhattasali, N.K., IBBSDM, p. 177, pl. LXII, a; Banerjea, DHT, p. 443; HBR, I, p. 459. 
4. A Cat. of the Archl. Relies in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, p., 26; 
Banerjea, op. cit., p. 442, pl. XXIX.2 ; HBR, I, pp. 458-59, pl. XVI.42; Majumdar, R.C., 
The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 350. 
. Banerji, EISMS, p. 123. 
Ibid., p. 123, pl. LXV, e; JPASB (NS), V, pp. 392-93. 
Gangoly, M.M., Orissa and Her Remains, p. 448. 
Martin, Eastern India, 1, p. 99, pl. XVI, no. 7. 
9. JBRS, XLVII, p. 212 and the plate. 
10. Sharma, B.N., The Researcher, XII-XIII, pp. 19-24 and plates. 
11. MAST, 23, pl. XLVI, fig. a. 
12, Banerji, op. cit., p. 123, pl. LXV, fig. e. 
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more attendant figures shown in other nooks of the stela. On the pedestal, in the 
left half, are two boars, and, in the right half, three miniature male figures playing 
on musical instruments, forming the retinue of the hunting party. 


In a badly mutilated black stone image of this god discovered from an old 
tank at Badkatmta in the Tippera district, now preserved in the Dacca Museum,? 
Revanta is depicted practically in a manner similar to the Nalanda relief; but differ- 
ing in certain minor details. Carved in profile, Revanta is represented as a young 
hunter in top-boots riding on the back of a horse. He holds the reins of the horse 
in his left hand; the right hand along with the right half of the body, hammered 
away, most probably held a drinking bowl, as suggested by Banerjea.? The horse, 
a cantering spirited animal, also badly injured, has a row of tinkler’s string round 
one of its front legs. A male attendant, much damaged, seen at the back, is shown 
holding the staff (only its lower part preserved) of an umbrella held over the head 
of the deity. Below him is seen a man with a sword in his right hand. To his left 
stands a lady with a frolicsome child at her feet. To the left of Revanta, 
underneath the belly of the horse, an archer is seen who has shot an arrow which 
has struck a boar flying ahead. Another, a small boar, is depicted in front of the 
wounded one, while a dog stands by the archer. Seven ladies can be seen in the 
front panel bearing flowers and fruits and water in a pitcher, obviously offering their 
prayers to the lord of the huntsmen. Below them, four male attendants are depict- 
ed, two of them bearing swords and the rest a club and a hawk in their hands. In 
short, the relief depicts Revanta riding a horse with a drinking bowl in his right 
hand? and accompanied by a hunting party; nay even an archer has shot at 
a boar successfully and the wounded animal is fleeing away in a bid to save its 
life. 


Similarly another rounded stela of the same material from Chaficharipasa 
(Bangladesh), belonging toc. 11th century A.D., now under the possession of the 
Indian Museum,‘ shows Revanta on horse-back who is out hunting accompanied by 
attendants; one of them holding a parasol over his head, others on pedestal, play- 
ing on musical instruments, Martin has also illustrated a figure of Revanta in 
‘Eastern India’® which he describes as a prince riding out on the back of a horse 
to hunt the antelope. He is accompanied by archers, musicians, targeters, women, 
dogs, etc. All these figures and several others from Bihar in the Indian Museum 


1. Bhattasali, op. cit., p.177, pl. LXI,a (no. 3.A.iii.b/1); HBR, 1, p. 459; Banerjea, op. cit., 
p- 443. 
2. Ibid., p. 443. 
3. Ibid., p. 443. ‘Mrgaya (hunting) is a royal sport (vyasana) in which revelries were a common 
feature’. 
5000 Jahre Kunst Aus Indien, p. 167, no. 237. 
Martin, Eastern India, I, p. 99, pl. XVI, no. 7. 
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obviously seem to have followed the iconographic prescriptions of the Brhat Samhita’ 
with regard to the representations of the deity, wherein the process of hunting has 
been successfully delineated. 


Amongst the rock sculptures carved on the granite surface of the Jahangira 
hill at Sultanganj may be noticed a figure of Revanta? erroneously identified with 
Kalki by Cunningham.’ Although heavily weathered away, essential details of the 
figure are not effaced. Represented as sitting astride on the back of the horse, the 
two-armed "god is shown wearing top-boots and a conical head-dress, with no less 
than six attendants, one of them behind the horse holding a parasol over the head 
of Revanta. The figure to the left of the umbrella-bearer who is carrying some 
indistinct object over his head is sculptured with a dog on his either side. Two of 
the attendant figures are blowing trumpets in front of the central figure. The 
attendant next to them, as it appears from the gesture of his hands, probably plays 
on a cymbal or beats a drum. The last figure in the row seems to be a water 
carrier. Thus the Sultanganj figure also depicts Revanta in the company of a hunt- 
ing party. But unlike the Badkamtaé and the preceding images, the process of 
hunting is not shown in the Sultanganj sculpture. No archer is depicted as engaged 
in shooting at a boar. The attendant behind the umbrella-bearer seems to carry the 
body of the dead animal on his head, holding it in position by his upraised hands. 
The relief seems to depict the scene when the hunting game is already over and the 
party is ready to return back with the booty. Thus the figure is highly interesting 
for it presents the theme with a somewhat changed outlook, which no other sculp- 
tures have attempted at. Stylistically, the sculpture is marked for its elegance and 
simplicity of tone, brief and balanced in composition, and also, as supported by the 
palaeographic evidences, may reasonably be placed in the Gupta period and will 
thus be ranked as the earliest known plastic representation of the deity. 


There is another sculpture hailing from Pacar in the Gaya district and pre- 
sently housed in the Patna Museum, which represents Revanta as a horse-rider with 
a wine cup in his right hand and holding the reins of the horse by the left.4 An 
attendant behind the horse is also seen holding a parasol over the head of the god. 
There is, however, another attendant before the horse who is carrying aloft a lighted 
torch by both the hands, suggesting thereby that the god is returning after the arduous 
task of hunting late in the night. A dog is also seen running along with the horse. 


Another sculpture of near about the same period, which represents Revanta, is 
lying under a tree at Newal, Unnao, Uttar Pradesh.’ The god has frizzled locks of 
hair falling at the back. A female attendant, standing in the ‘rbhariga pose behind 


Br. Sam., ch. 57, v. 56. 

JBRS, XLVII, p. 212 and the plate (pl. VIT.1). 

ASR, XV, p. 23. 

Patna Museum Arch. No, 10648. 

. Sharma, B.N., Revanta in Literature and Art, Purana, XIII, 2, p. 139. 
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him, holds an umbrella over his head. The lower part of the sculpture being damag- 
ed, the details are missing. It can be dated around the 6th century A.D. (Fig. 16). 


A notable sculpture of light grey stone from central India, housed in the 
Museum fir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, represents Revanta in high relief riding his horse. 
Accompanied by his hosts (Guhyakas), he is shown proceeding towards the proper 
right side. He holds a flower in ‘his right hand, while the left hand, somewhat 
damaged, is carrying a bowl and the reins of the horse in between his two fingers. 
A dog is seen below withits head raised upward. There are three male figures be- 
hind the deity, one of them carrying an umbrella, the other carrying two pots tied to 
a pole, and the third a bag on his left shoulder and also holding the leg of an animal 
ora bird in his raised right hand. There are also four figures on the right side 
of the deity, two of them carrying a dead animal, perhaps a pig, on their shoulders. 
Below them a figure has been shown holding an upraised sword and a circular shield, 
while on the ground another figure is depicted beating a drum. Stylistically, the 
sculpture may be dated in c. 6th-7th century A.D. 


There is a charming image of Revanta in situ at Abaneri near Jaipur in Raj- 
asthan.? The deity wears an ornamental crown, ear-ornaments, ekdvali and typical 
armlets (known as tadda in Rajasthan). His attendants wear peculiar head-dresses, 
one of them holding a lance. The sculpture, though badly damaged, speaks highly of 
the Rajasthan craftsman. It is assigned to the Pratihara period in'c. 8th century A.D. 


The Patna Museum has a considerably weather-worn sculpture from Patna 
City representing Revanta riding the back of a horse to right.* He is carrying a wine- 
cup by his right hand brought to the level of his chest, while he is holding the reins 
of the horse by his left hand. There is an attendant at the back of the horse who is 
grasping the shaft of the parasol held over the head of the god. There are a few 
miniature figures accompanying him, one of them shown dancing in the lower right 
corner. Some of the figures appear to be those of monkeys suggesting the venue to 
be a jungle the hunting party had visited (Fig. 17). 


Carved out of black basalt, the figure of Revanta from Gaya in the Allahabad 
Museum is quite interesting. The god holding a cup in the right hand is riding the 
horse. He wears top boots which are thrust into the stirrups. An attendant behind him 
is holding a parasol over him, and another attendant preceding the god is carrying a 
sword. Facing him isa man pouring wine froma jar in the cup held by him, and 
behind him is yet another badly damaged attendant. There isa miniature dog 
accompanying the god. The sculpture is dated in c. 9th century A.D. 


. Ibid., p. 139 (Museum No. IC 34614; ht. 105 cms.). 
. Ibid., p. 140. 
Patna Museum Arch. No. 11101. 
Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 113, pl. XCVIII.278. 
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_ The Rajputana Museum at Ajmer preserves an interesting image of Revanta 
from Sawar, district Ajmer, belonging to the mediaeval period. The god has been 
represented riding on the back of a horse, with a circular halo behind his head. A 
female standing in the front offers a cup of wine to the god, while a male carries a 
sword and a shield. A female attendant standing behind the god is carrying a bag 
from which she is taking out something. A male attendant is seen standing behind 
the horse holding an umbrella over the head of the master. The sculpture beautifully 
illustrates the hunting in process. 


There is an elegantly carved bronze statuette from Gujarat belonging to the 
11th century A.D. The god is riding on horse-back towards the right, holding the 
reins of the horse in his left hand and an unsheathed sword in his upraised right 
hand. A female attendant standing behind the horse is holding a rather long shaft 
of a parasol over the head of the lord. Another female attendant is also seen facing 
the god carrying something in her hands. There is also a male attendant moving 
towards the right with a bag hanging from his right shoulder. A dog is also seen 
running towards the right in the right corner of the pedestal (Fig. 18). 


There is another figure of Revanta from Bhita in the Allahabad Museum which 
is carved out of buff coloured sandstone and is dated inc. 11th century A.D.? The 
god, whose head is missing, is represented as riding a horse with an attendant behind 
him clasping the shaft of a parasol. He has been shown in the act of hunting with 
companions following and preceding him who are also on horse-backs, The god 
carries a drinking cup and the rider behind him a spear, all the three riders including 
the god at the centre wearing boots. Beneaththe hooves of their horses, there is a 
tableau of the hunt. From left to right are three drummers, a running dog, a man 
playing upon cymbals and a kneeling devotee. Above ona long pedestal are the 
Navagrahas and other figures with Ravi, the father of Revanta to the far left. 


Of nearly the same date there is an image of Revanta, broken into two parts, 
which was unearthed from inside the Garhwa fort near Allahabad in Uttar Pradesh.® 
Putting on usual ornaments and top boots, the god is holding an unsheathed sword 
in his right hand and a damaged object in the left. A dog can be seen near the right 
foot of the lord which is found attacking a boar. 


The State Museum, Lucknow, has a sculpture of Revanta, though unfinished, 
yet quite simple in execution. The god wears a crown, usual ornaments and top 
boots. A male attendant holds an umbrella over his head, while a female with a 
water-jar in her hands stands reverentially slightly bent forward. The sculpture is 
assigned to the 12th century A.D. 


1. Sharma, B.N., Purana, XIII, 2, p. 141 (Museum No. 375); The Researcher, XII-XIII, pl. XXI. 
2. Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 108, pl. XCV.260. 

3. Sharma, B.N., Purana, XIII, 2, p. 143. 
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An equally elegantly carved image of Revanta, enshrined in the Ghanasyimaji 
Temple at Nagar in Rajasthan, is represented as being preceded by two male 
figures, one of them blowing a conch-shell.1 The deity puts on a bejewelled crown 
and the ornaments. A neatly executed sculpture, it can be regarded as one of the 
masterpieces of the Chauhan art of the 12th century A.D. 


An interesting basalt image of Revanta hailing from Ghatnagar (Dinajpur),? 
now housed in the Rajshahi Museum, depicts the god in somewhat a novel manner. 
Belonging to the late mediaeval period, the relief represents the god booted, riding 
on the back of a horse and holding a lash (whip) in his right hand (not a drinking 
bowl as seen in the sculptures discussed above) and the reins of the horse in the 
left, with an attendant at the back, holding an umbrella over his head. He is, 
however, shown here in the midst of two robbers; one of them ready to attack 
from the front and the other on a tree-top from behind. The pedestal shows a 
woman standing, a devotee and a man with a sword and shield ready to assault a 
woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife. Just above the horse’s head, on the right 
corner of the partially broken stela is a dwelling house with a couple within it. 
According to Banerjea,* some sections of the Ghatnagar relief seem to typify peace- 
ful home life, while others, the perils of life. The Markandeya Purana‘ says that 
‘Revanta, son of Sirya and Samajfia, and the king of the Guhyakas, delivers people 
from the terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great conflagration, of ene- 
mies and robbers, and bestows upon his worshippers comforts, intelligence, happi- 
ness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted position’. The Ghatnagar relief 
thus seems to have been based on the textual description of the Markandeya 
Purana. 


The figures of Revanta are thus of two distinct types. The figures in which, 
in accordance with the Brhat Samhita, the god has been represented as a hunter 
accompanied by a party of huntsmen, may be included in the first type. There, 
are, however, two different varieties under the first type :— (i) those in which 
actually the process of hunting is shown as illustrated by the Nalanda, the Bad- 
karnta and the Indian Museum images and (ii) those in which the hunting is already 
over and the party of the huntsmen is preparing to return back with the booty, as 
depicted in the Sultanganj sculpture. In the second type, Revanta is sculptured not 
as ahunter followed by the members of the hunting party, but, in accordance with 
the Markandeya Purdna, as the bestower of mental and material blessings and the 
mitigator of oddities and obstacles for the human existence, as exemplified by the 
Ghatnagar sculpture in the Rajshahi Museum. 


Ibid. 

Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 442-43, pl. XXIX.2. 

Ibid., pp. 442-43. 

Markandeya P., chap. 108 (ch. 109, Bibliotheca Edn.), vv. 22-23. 
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As already seen, images of Revanta show wide divergence in respect of 
features from those of Kalki. The only common point in them is that both are 
depicted as riding on the back of a horse. Kalkiis to be shown angry in mood 
and brandishing sword; but sword is nota feature of Revanta, who is endowed 
with top-boots, armour and conical head-dress like his father Siirya, and some- 
times accompanied by a hunting party or conceived as the bestower of peace and 
happiness and remover of obstacles for the welfare of human existence. 


In the Buddhist art, the future Buddha too is represented as a horse-rider, 
like Revanta, in the Great-departure (mahabhiniskramana) scene, with a parasol 
held over his head by an attendant identified as his groom Chhandaka. But unlike 
Revanta, he is not accompanied by any hunting party, for the gathering of person- 
ages around him is basically of different nature and never suggestive of such a party. 
Moreover, the hooves of the horse of the future Buddha are supported by the 
Yaksas or semi-divine beings, flying through the sky, lest there should be any 
noise. Such a feature with regard to Revanta’s horse is certainly not to be met 
with, j 
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KARTTIKEYA 


Tue war-god Karttikeya is a deity of absorbing interest. Judging from literary, 
numismatic and sculptural evidences, he seems to be very popular from a fairly early 
period. He is unknown to the Vedas' and even Panini? (c. Sth century B.C.), 
though he alludes to figured representations, gives no hint of the deities whose 
images were prepared during his time. The Dharmasiitra® of Baudhayana, however, 
contains early references to Skanda and his various names e.g. Sanmukha, Jayanta, 
Visakha, Subrahmanya and Mahasena; but it is in the epics that the deity appears 
in full-fledged form. The Mahabhdsya® of Pataiijali, which attests to the popularity 
of Karttikeya, makes express mention of the images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha 
made for worship. Skanda and Visakha are well known to be the names of the 
one and the same god; but their separate mention by P4tafijali is rather interesting. 
Bhandarkar® has aptly remarked, ‘if these two names had denoted but a single deity, 
Patafijali would have mentioned only one, but as he has used two names, it is clear 
that Skanda and Visakha must denote two different gods’. Inthe Mahabharata,’ 
Visakha is stated to have arisen from the right side of Skanda when the latter was 
struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. R.G. Bhandarkar® says : ‘This is indicative of the 
tendency to make the two as one person and they appear to have been so made in 
later times’. That Skanda and Visakha originally denoted two distinct deities is 
accidentally corroborated by the two interesting coin types of the Kusana king 
Huviska which show (i) two male figures standing tofront with the legend ‘Skando 
Komaro Bizago’ on the one® and (ii) three figures standing side by side within a 
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Mahabhdasya, ed. by Kielhorn, vol. II, p. 429. 
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shrine accompanied by the legend ‘Skando Komaro Bizago Maacano’ on the other.! 
What is worth noting is that in both the coin types the words ‘Skando’ and 
‘Komaro’ have been written together and that too side by side in one line, indicat- 
ing thereby that they (Skando and Komaro) form the name of the one and only one 
god, while Bizago and Maacano written separately evidently stand for two other 
gods. This may explain the reason why there are only two figures on the one and 
three figures on the other type, though there are three and four words appearing as 
legends on them. In view of this, Bhandarkar’s? assumption that there are three 
and four figures corresponding to three and four different names on the coins cannot 
be accepted. It is thus quite evident that Skanda and Visakha, regarded as two 
different divinities, continued to be considered as such at least up to the time of the 
Kusana king Huviska, who ruled in the first half of the 2nd century A.D. But the 
deities treated separately on Huviska’s coins fused into one some time after, all of 
them denoting one and the same god namely Karttikeya. A passage in the 
Mahdmayari,? as suggested by Banerjea,t shows that by the time it was written 
(which must have been within a century and a‘half of Huviska’s time),> Karttikeya 
and Kumara denoted the same deity having its famous shrine at Rohitaka. The 
same idea is conveyed by the Amarakosa® which enumerates a variety of names of 
Karttikeya: i 


Karttikeya, generally described as the son of Siva and Parvati, seems to have 
been conceived first as the offspring of Agni. In the Ramayana," he is stated to be 
the son of Agni, from, Ganga. In this regard, R.G. Bhandarkar’ observes, ‘‘the 
foetus was thrown by Ganga on the Himavat mountain and it was nourished by the 
six stars constituting the constellation of Krttika and was thus called the son of the 
Krttikas or Karttikeya”. In the Mahabharata too, he is represented as the son of 
Agni but born. from his wife Svaha. Svaha enamoured of Agni is said to have 
assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis whom he loved, and, every time after her 
union with him, repaired to the top of an inaccessible mountain, where she deposit- 
ed the seed into a golden receptacle, out of which was born a child with six heads, 
twelve ears, eyes, arms and feet united into a single body and neck. It is, however, 


Gardner, BMC, pl. XXVII.1; Num. Chron., XII, 1892, pl. X.17. 
Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
Mahamayiari, v. 21: ‘Rohitake Karttikeyah Kumaro lokavigrutah’. 
Banerjea, DHTI, p. 146. : 
Ibid., p. 146. 
Amarakosa, 1.1.39-40 : 
“Karttikeyo Mahasenah Sarajanma Sadananah 
Parvatinandanah Skandah Sendniragnibhurguhah 
Bahuleustaraka-jidvisakhak Sikhivahanah 
Sanmaturah Saktidhara-Kumarah Krauichadaranah 
7. Ram., 1.37. 
8. Bhandarkar, R.G., op. cit., p. 214. 
9, Mbh. Vanaparyan, ch, 229, vy. 15-19. 
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worthy to note that the story makes Agni to appear from the orb of the Sun,' thus 
establishing an identity of the one with the other and evidently suggesting Kartti- 
keya to be also a solar deity. It may also be noted that in the story Siva has noth- 
ing to do with the birth of the divine child, though when he is brought before’ the 
gods to be witnessed by them, he is addressed as ‘Rudra-putra’, Rudra being an 
epithet of Agni.? However, in the same epic,® Karttikeya is mentioned elsewhere 
as the offspring of Siva and Parvati who are said to have assumed the forms of Agni 
and Svaha respectively. The transference of Karttikeya’s parentage from Agni to 
Siva is not difficult to visualise, for Rudra, the epithet of Agni, is also Siva’s epithet. 
Various are the stories narrating the birth of Karttikeya given not only in this epic* 
but also in the Purdnas® (based on which is the elaborate description in Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava) which may convey the impression that the necessity of a 
commander for the army of the gods, who suffered at the’ hands of the demons, was 
the immediate cause of his birth, that his birth was caused from the seed of Siva 
which fell on the ground asa result of intervention of the gods during his long- 
lasting union with his spouse Parvati, that Siva cast his seed into Agni (or the seed 
so fallen was taken up by Agni) who threw it into the womb of the Ganges, that the 
Ganges deposited the seed into a receptacle amongst the ‘saravana’‘on the top of the 
mount Meru, that it was nursled’ by the six Krttikas'(or according to another 
version, the seed was transferred to the six Krttikas when ‘they went to. bathe in the 
Ganges), and that ultimately the divine child with six. faces: was born. Rao*® has 
aptly pointed out ‘that ‘most of his‘epithets have reference to the circumstances of 
his birth’. Thus: being born from the discharged seedof Siva, he came to be known 
as Skanda. As the seed was cast by Siva into Agni who threw it into the womb of 
the Ganges, he was called Agnibhii and ‘Gangiputra.. The foetus having been 
transferred into the six Krttikas or nursled by them, he was named as Karttikeya. 
According to a changed: version, Ganga placed. the seed in a thicket of reeds 
(Saravana) into a receptacle from which he came out after six. days, and so he was 
called Sarajanaman and Guha: Having been nursled by the six Krttikas, he came 
to possess six faces and as such, he was called Sanmukha and Sadanana. He 
commanded the army of the gods; hence he was named Devasenapati. He vanquish- 
ed the demon Taraka, from which he earned the epithet Tarakari. He pierced the 
Krauficha mountain; so he became famous by the name of Kraufichabhétta, 


Yaduvarngi, Saiva-Mata, p. 75. 
. Ibid., p. 76. 
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As Bhattacharya’ suggests, the very name Kumara (or (Karttikeya) is indica- 
tive of youth and spirit. Even the Brhatsamhita,? one of the earliest iconographic 
texts, has been found prescribing a youthful appearance for his images. In the 
descriptions, Karttikeya is closely associated with a spear. (Sakti) as his main 
attribute, a peacock as his vehicle, and a cock as his important emblem. A large 
cock with a red tuft is mentioned in the Mahdabhdrata® as comprising a gift to the 
generalissimo of the gods priorto his marriage with Devasena and a cock is included 
in the Visnudharmottara* amongst the objects to be held by the deity. That Kartti- 
keya is a solar deity is already indicated in the legend connected with his birth and 
his association with the cock may be explained by their possible common solar 
connection, as cock is well known to be the harbinger of the rising sun. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder if the figure of Sirya is found prominently carved on the broken red 
sandstone shaft of the 2nd century A.D., discovered at Lala Bhagat® in the Kanpur 
district of U.P. which originally seems to have been a kukkuta-dhvaja of Karttikeya, 
topped by the figure of a cock, also found separately in the vicinity. The solar basis 
of Karttikeya can also be detected from the fact that the spear, the important attri- 
bute of the god, is said to have been fashioned from a portion of Strya’s glory.® 
Besides, the peacock, the vehicle of the god, has its feathers a marvellous. blending 
of all the colours essential for representing the luminous glory of the sun.’ A pea- 
cock is also found several times occurring in association with,the solar. symbols on 
pottery-pieces from Chanhudaro, one of the important centres of the early. Indus 
civilization.® But the peacock, the vehicle of Karttikeya,as observed by Bhandarkar,” 
is also consistent with his connection with Siva as peacocks abound in the forest of 
which Rudra and his attendants are supposed to be the gods. Again, whereas at 
one place the Bhavisya Purdna regards Skanda (also called Danda) as one of the 
divinities attending upon Strya, the same Purdna at another place informs that one 
of the dvarapalakas of Karttikeya is Surya under the name Rajiia.1” Even the dhydna- 
Sloka current in south India actually calls him Sirya! As will be: presently. shown, 
the solar connection of Karttikeya is also demonstrated by a figure of the deity 
discovered in Taxila!? which is represented as wearing high-boots like the north 
Indian figures of Sirya. 
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In the Brhatsamhita,» Karttikeya is described as being youthful in appearance, 
having a spear in his hand and a peacock as his main object of cognisance. Al- 
though the number of his arms is not mentioned in the text, yet.a two-armed figure 
is obviously meant. The Visnudharmottara,? however, describes a six-faced figure 
under the name of Kumara with clear-cut features as endowed with six faces, deco- 
rated with the sikhandaka type of coiffure, dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock, and holding acock (kukkuta) anda bell in his right hands and a victory- 
flag (vaijayanti-pataka) and a spear (Sakti) in the left ones. The number of the hands 
of the god, according to this work, is evidently four. The Samardngana-sitradhara,? 
however, describes the images of Karttikeya very copiously and elaborately. Accord- 
ing to this work as well the deity is to be represented like the morning sun, clothed 
in red garments and having a firy red colour. His form is required to be beautiful, 
and though youthful, should be tending towards childhood. He is required to have 
a garland of muktd-mani, He can have either six heads or only one head. He is tor 
be shown with his sakti (spear), the very embodiment of his prowess. The numbe 
of his arms, however, varies according to the places. In a town, he is to be adorned 
with twelve arms, in the khetaka with six arms and in a village with two arms only. 
In the twelve-armed variety, his five right hands are to carry Sakti (his most charac- 
teristic weapon), arrow, sword, musrnthi and mudgar (hammer) and the sixth one to 
be shown spreading; in'the five left hands are to be shown bow, flag of victory, 
ghanta, khetaka and cock and the sixth’ one to be-displayed in samvardhana pose. 
This form, equipped with the arms of warfare, is especially suited for the battle-field 
—as the commander of the army/of the gods. In his mild disposition, he is to be 
shown full of play and sports; with goat, cock and peacock etc. This form is most 
suited for the town. Inthe Khefakas, he isto be shown with six hands, glowing 
with the lustre of fire, with sharp weapons as mentioned above and wearing gar- 
lands. In a village, he is to be provided with two arms only, holding sakti and cock 
in them.’ His consort Devasenad or Kauméari is, however, missing in this account of 
the Samardngana-siitradhara.* Bhattacharya’ has rightly observed that the number of 
the hands of Karttikeya differs accordingly as he is worshipped in different places. 
Thus, according to the Matsya Purdna® as well, in a rustic town, his image is requir- 
ed to have twelve arms, in a Karbata four arms, while in a forest or a village only 
two arms. In some cases, he is. described as having six arms.’ 


The Agamas and the Tantras have described several varieties of the Karttikeya 
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images. According to Rao, ‘corresponding to the various names of Subrahmanya 
are the images whose descriptions are found in almost all the Agamas. Subrahmanya 
is the most popular deity of south India, so much so that there is not a single village, 
town, garden, mountain top and other odd places where his shrine is not to be 
found, On the authority of the various Agamas and Tantras, Rao,? in his monumental 
work on Hindu iconography, has noted in details the iconographic features of a 
large number of varieties of the images of Karttikeya, such as Saktidhara, Skanda, 
Senapati, Subrahmanya, Gajavahana, Saravanabhava, Karttikeya, Kumara, Sanmu- 
kha, Tarakari, Senani, Brahmasdsta, Valli-kalyinasundara-mirtti, Balasvimi, 
Kraufichabhétta, Sikhivahana, Jidnasakti, Desika and others. 


The earliest iconographic types of Karttikeya are to be seen on some of the 
tribal coins of ancient India. On the coins of Vijayamitra* and on a circular copper 
piece of Devamitra‘ (c. 1st century A.D.) both the local kings of Ayodhya, the deity 
is represented symbolically by means of what has been described by Smith’ as ‘Cock 
on the top of post’. Such a representation is evidently based on the cock-crested 
banner peculiar to Karttikeya.6 The conjecture also receives support by the discovery 
of a broken stone shaft and its detached cock capital of 2nd century A.D. at Lala 
Bhagat in the Cawnpore district.’ 


The deity, however, appears in human form on the coins of the Audumbaras® 
where he is shown standing in the form of a warrior and holding a spear in his right 
hand. On ‘Class 2. Ujjaini coins® is a deity who has been identified as Karttikeya 
since he holds a spear in his hand. He is shown with three heads on variety 1 of this 
class of coins.*° Allan™ observes that ‘other three heads are behind, and naturally not 
represented’ because they cannot be seen, so that he is six-headed—which identifies 
him with Karttikeya’. On Class 3 ‘coins, the deity is crudely represented, while he 
is found on Class 5, variety ‘a’ also. Banerjea, is, however, disposed to identify the 
figure to be that of Siva.3° Not only that; even Allan’ identified the figure as 
Karttikeya doubtfully, for he also remarks that the figure may stand for both 
Siva and Karttikeya. 
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But the coins of the Yaudheyas issued in the 2nd century A.D. contain not only 
the figures of Karttikeya but also bear legends which mention his name. On a 
unique silver! and certain copper? coins, Karttikeya appears in anthropomorphic 
form, sometimes polycephalous (six-headed).? The obverse of one class of these 
coins depicts the six-headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana) holding a long 
spear (Sakti, his favourite weapon) in his right hand, the left hand resting on the 
hip. The reverse of the coins has the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an aureole 
round her head, and, not a six-headed goddess as described by Cunningham.’ The 
legend on the silver coin has been read by Allan® as  ‘ Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino 
Brahmanya (sa or sya)’ and on the copper coins as ‘Bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya- 
devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or say (‘Of Brahmanya, the divine lord of the Yaudhe- 
yas’ and ‘Of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanyadeva’). The legends thus show 
that the coins were issued in the name of the deity, suggesting thereby that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their state to the god of their choice and that they regarded 
him not only as their spiritual but also as their temporal ruler. In support of this 
view, it may be pointed out that the terracotta seal of a ruling chief of the 3rd or 
early 4th century A.D. found by Marshall at Bhita’ contains a legend of great signi- 
ficance translated as ‘of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, the 
penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had made over his kingdom to the great lord 
Mahasena (i.e. Karttikeya)y. The Mahabhdrata® incidentally refers to the principal 
town of the Yaudheyas, also known as the Mattamayirakas, as the specially favour- 
ed residence of Karttikeya. Rohitaka is described here as full of great treasure, 
beautiful, rich in cattle and paddy and beloved of Karttikeya (Karttikeyasya dayi- 
tam). Birbal Sahni? found a large number of coin-moulds of the Yaudheyas from 
Rohtak (ancient Rohitaka), the legend on which described them as ‘bahudhdnyaka 
Yaudheya’. The Mahamayiri® also informs that Kumara Karttikeya was the world- 
famed tutelary deity of Rohitaka. On the other class of the Yaudheya coins (Class 
6 of Allan‘) assignable to the 3rd-4th century A.D., Karttikeya appears somewhat 
differently, exhibiting undoubted Kusana influence. The one-faced war-god is shown 
standing to front, with his right hand holding a spear and the left one resting on the 
‘hip, and his vehicle, the peacock, on the left. The peacock has not usually been 
shown on other types of the coins of the Yaudheyas. 
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As already seen, Huviska’ is the only foreign ruler who issued coins with the 
effigies of this god under various names such as Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and 
Mahasena. Mahasena (a form of Karttikeya) is represented as nimbate, clad in an 
undergarment covered over by a long flowing cloak? (like the samghati of the Buddha 
figures and not chlamys as suggested by Gardner), holding a standard surmounted by 
a bird (rude peacock) and his left hand resting on the hilt of the sword which is tied 
to his waist girdle. Skanda-Kumara and Visakha have been depicted as standing 
face to face, similarly dressed, and both of them holding a long spear, or the 
former might be carrying in his right hand a bird-surmounted standard (which is 
indistinct, and according to Banerjea,? what seems to bea bird might be a combi- 
nation of the Mof KOMAPO and part of the hair or turban of the god). It may be 
observed that the figure at the right does not appear to have any halo carved round 
the head while the other two have its distinct traces. But as remarked by Banerjea,* 
‘sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads of divinities on Kusana coins’, 
These figures on the coins of Huviska are enshrined within a pavilion consisting of 
an ornamental double basement with a linear representation of a superstructure, 
what would appear to be, according to Coomaraswamy,° the earliest known depiction 
of a specifically Brahmanical shrine. 


A close parallelism is noticeable between the depiction of Karttikeya on the 
coins of the early centuries of the christian era and his sculptural representations. 
As on the Audumbara and the Yaudheya coins, the deity in early Kusdna art is also 
represented as standing and two-armed with a spear in the left hand, but exhibiting 
varada mudra by the right hand.* The earliest image of Karttikeya, an ideal example 
of Kusana. art, is possibly the one in the Mathura Museum,’ which bears on its 
pedestal an inscription informing that it was installed.in the 11th year of Kaniska’s 
reign (i.e. 89 A.D.). The two-armed deity shown standing and holding his charac- 
teristic weapon, the spear, in his left hand and exhibiting abhaya mudra by the 
right resembles closely in general execution along with the drapery, the ornaments 
and the hand pose to the Bodhisattva images,’ excepting the addition of a spear in 
one of the hands. The peacock, the vehicle of the god, as on the coins, is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 


Gardner, BMC, pls. XXVIII.23 and XXVIL.1. 

Banerjea, op. cit., p. 144. 

Ibid., p. 145. 

Ibid., p. 145. 

Coomaraswamy, HIIA, p. 22. 

Agrawala, A Cat. of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, pp. ix and 39 (Mathura 

Museum no. 1022). 

7. Ibid., p. ix (no. 2949); JUPHS, XVI, pt. i, pl. II; Nagar, M:M., Puratattva-Samgrahdlaya 
Mathura ki Parichaya Pustak, p. 21, pl. XXVII, 55; Bajpayi, K.D., Mathura, p.32, pl. 24; 
Leeuw, J.E., Van Lohuizen-de, The Scythian Period. 
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Iconographically more developed is the figure of the god preserved in the 
Mathura Museum of somewhat later date. Assignable to the 2nd century A.D., the 
deity, although represented standing, is shown holding a long spear not in the left 
but in the right hand (instead of exhibiting the varada pose) and a cock in the left 
one.2 To a very great extent, the representation of the deity approximates the des- 
cription given in the Matsya Purana,* which prescribes that a two-armed figure should 
have the left hand placed on a cock and a spear on the right side. A much similar 
figure of Karttikeya with spear and cock, belonging to the latest Gandhara art, 
which was discovered in Taxila,* is of great iconographic interest. As already 
referred to, like the north India images of Sirya, Karttikeya is shown with high 
boots on,® which characteristically illustrates his connection with Sirya in the capa- 
city of a solar deity. Passingly it may be mentioned that even Samba who had also 
some mythical connection with the Strya cult of northern India has likewise been 
shown with high boots in certain of the Mathura images of the Kusana period.® 


In the. preceding examples, as observed, the deity is represented without his 
favourite mount, the peacock; but in the Gupta period, he is certainly depicted 
more often seated on the back of his vehicle. The’ Gupta monarchs were the 
followers of the Vaisnava faith (paramabhdgavata); but there is some evidence to 
believe that at least Kumaragupta Lattached great importance to the god Karttikeya. 
Not only that he bore the name Kumara of the. generalissimo of the gods; but his 
son Skandagupta, was also named after him. The Bilsad stone inscription’ of his 
time (A.D. 414-15) makes mention of the addition of a gallery to the shrine of 
Karttikeya called Mahasena. The much mutilated Bihar stone inscription of the 
time of Skahdagupta® also contains a reference to Skanda and the Divine Mothers. 
As Banerjea® points out, Karttikeya is here ‘apparently in the role of the guardian 
of the Mothers, which position is often assigned to Ganapati and Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the Saptamatrkas’. It is no 
less significant to note in this connection that Kumaragupta I substituted the peacock 
for the Garuda symbol and his ‘Karttikeya type’ of gold coins, which is an innova- 
tion of his reign, was obviously intended to be numismatic homage to the deity, 
after whom he was named.’ It was rather in the fitness of the circumstance that 


Agrawala, op. cit., p. 39 (no. 2332); JISOA, V, p. 129. 
IHQ, XXX, pt. ii, 1954, p. 81. 
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the Gupta monarch should have invoked the aid of the war-god Karttikeya whose 
effigy he put on his gold coins as the country towards the fag end of his reign faced 
ruthless invasions of the deadly foes like the Hinas and the Pusyamitras. The 
Karttikeya type which bears an elaborate figure of the god shows him nimbate 
riding on his mount, the peacock (sikhi-parvani), and armed with his special weapon, 
the spear (Sakti), in the left hand over his shoulder, the right hand being held in the 
boon-giving pose. According to the description given by Allan, Karttikeya is 
sprinkling incense? (or apparently something, as opined by Altekar*) by his right 
hand on an altar; but the view is not accepted by Banerjea,* who suggests that what 
appears to be an altar is nothing but two of the entrants of the right side of the 
pedestal on which the god with his vehicle is shown, and the right hand is thus really 
shown only in the boon-conferring attitude. 


A number of stone sculptures of Karttikeya belonging to the Gupta period also 
exhibit features much akin to those noticed in the representations of the god on the 
gold coins of Kumaragupta J. The red sandstone relief, a proud possession of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi,’ is a noble production of the Gupta period showing 
its affinity much closer to his figures on the Gupta monarch’s gold coins. As on the 
coins, the deity is seated astride on the back of his mount, the colourful tail feathers 
of which is made to form an attractive background,‘ and carrying his weapon, the 
spear, in his left hand. He is, however, embracing the neck of the peacock by hisright 
leg, his left leg hanging down being placed on the pedestal, and holding some kind 
of fruit in his right hand at which the bird pecks with its gracefully curved neck (Fig. 
19). N.R. Ray’ has observed that ‘the Karttikeya which comes nearest to the Sarnath 
plastic conception is relatively slightly thinner in spiritual experience and hence also 
slightly different in treatment as well. Generally speaking the figure is relatively 
heavy and spread out, the modelling terse and the outline more slow and polished 
than gliding and melting’. 


The Patna Museum specimen® in buff-coloured stone is also an impressive piece 
of Gupta sculpture, which, but for its biocronate head-dress, bears a family likeness 
to the well-known Bharat Kala Bhavan image.’ Riding his peacock and holding 
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his spear in his left hand in quite an identical manner, the figure of the god is rather 
a more simplified stone rendering of Karttikeya in which the right hand is simply 
held in the varada mudrd (instead. of keeping a fruit in it) and the halo behind the 
head is quite plain. The peacock is, however, looking up to the master with a 
great devotion. In the fragmentary terracotta panel of the Gupta period, housed 
in the Mathura Museum,? as well Karttikeya is shown holding a spear and seated on 
the back of his mount. The smiling facial expression of the deity shows the figure 
to be a lovely creation of the clay modeller’s art. The panel from the Siva temple 
at Bhumra’ also depicts the god similarly seated on his peacock and carrying a spear 
in one of his hands. And so also in the famous Anantasayin panel of the Deogarh 
temple,* he is found seated on his vehicle; but the object in the right hand is muti- 
lated which may certainly have been the spear for it is his special weapon invariably 
found in other Gupta examples. 


One of the sculptures from the district of Bhojpur represents Karttikeya stand- 
ing with his consort Karttikeyani standing to his left.6 The right arm of the god 
is somewhat damaged. There is a plain halo behind his head. The face of the 
god is lit up with divine lustre, and the softness and the attractiveness of his physi- 
ognomy are but simply remarkable. The sculpture is fully characterised by the 
perfect balance of form which is an essential quality of the Gupta classical art. 


The figure of Karttikeya presently under the possession of the Museum of the 
Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi hails from Benisagar in the Singhbhum 
district of Bihar. Carved out of somewhat rough sandstone, the sculpture rep- 
resents the two-armed god with his special emblem the spear held in his right hand 
and seated in Jalitasana on his favourite mount, the peacock. This sculpture as well 
belongs to the Gupta period. 


Fragments of a pillar from Rajouna in the Nalanda district of Bihar, now 
preserved in the Indian Museum at Calcutta,’ represent scenes from ‘Arjuna’s 
Penance’ and ‘Descent of the Ganges’. In this context, they contain superb repre- 
sentation of Karttikeya along with that of Ganeéa. 


Two representations of Karttikeya from the Mundeévari temple in the district 
of Bhojpur are among important recent acquisitions of the Patna Museum. Both 


1. Sinha, B.P., op. cit., p. 120, fig. 76 (Patna Museum no. 6003). 
2. Bajpayi, K.D., Archaeology in U.P., pl. XVI; Agrawala, V.S., Handbook of the Sculptures in 
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. Munshi, K.M , Saga of Indian Sculpture, p\. 40. 
Patna Museum Arch, No. 6006. Cf. Parisad Patrika, October 1970, p. 21. 
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the figures represent the god within a chaitya arch seated on the peacock and carry- 
ing a spear by the right hand. One of the representations is highly artistic. The. 
peacock has its plumage outstretched forming a halo at the back of the deity. The 
sculptures retain the refinement of the Gupta modelling, and are much akin to the 
figure of the god from Bhumra. 


One of the panels attached to the Brahmanical temple at Nalanda shows the 
figure of Karttikeya. The two-armed god has been represented standing with a 
slight bend in his body, holding his sakti by his left hand. At the right lower corner 
of the panel has been depicted the peacock which is looking up lustily at the fruit 
held in the right hand of its master as ifin a bid to peck at it. The figure has 
been drawn quite naturalistically. 


Mention may also be made of an exceedingly superb image of Karttikeya 
which is presently installed in the Harikatora temple of Basarh. The deity facing 
to front is seated on the back of his favourite mount the peacock with its wings 
spread out sideways. He is holding a sufficiently long spear by his left hand while 
he is carrying the citrus fruit (matuluiga) in his right hand. The sculpture is 
characterised by fine modelling, sweetness of facial expression, brevity of ornaments 
and above all the naturalness of the figure, all suggestive of the high quality of the 
art specimen. Being carved out of dark chlorite, the figure has been put in the 
Pala period; but it may be noted that the material had already come into use 
in the post-Gupta period. And the features of the sculpture as well suggest that it 
cannot be far removed from the post-Gupta period, and hence, it can be dated 
around the 7th century A.D. (Fig. 20). 


An exquisitely carved image recently acquired by the National Museum, New 
Delhi, shows Karttikeya squatting on his mount the peacock Paravani and carrying 
a spear (Sakti) in his right hand.? His hair is typically arranged in the fashion. of 
three sikhandakas and he wears circular ear-rings, crescent shaped necklace, other 
usual ornaments and a lower garment reaching up to the knees. The peacock pecks 
at the mdtulunga held in the left hand of the god now lost. Its spread plumage 
serves as a halo for the god, as also shown in a somewhat similar Gupta image of 
the deity from U.P. and now displayed in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. In 
this image, too, which is datable in the 7th century A.D., the whole eet is 
one of astonishing repose and dignity (Fig. 21). 


The two-armed figure of Karttikeya from Nagar,® which may be regarded as 
one of the earliest examples of the god discovered from Rajasthan, shows distinct 


1. Mishra, Y., A Guide to Vaisali and Vaisali Museum, p.40. 
2. Sharma, B.N., Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, VI, I-11, pp. 211-13) and plate. 
3. Lalit Kala, Nos. 3-4, p. 109, pl. LII, fig. 1. 
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influence of the Gupta tradition. Bearing some affinity to the well known Bharat 
Kala Bhavan image, the deity with a sikhandaka coiffure and wearing an ekdvali 
necklace, is shown seated on his mount, holding a spear in his left hand, the right 
hand being damaged. A red standstone from Kakuni in the Museum and Saras- 
vati Bhandar at Kotah' is another important and finely sculptured specimen of 
early mediaeval art in Rajasthan. What is of great interest is that the deity seated 
on his peacock is endowed with as many as six arms. He is feeding his peacock 
with a ball of sweets held in the lowermost left hand, while he has a bow and 
a shield in the remaining left hands. He is carrying a sword anda spear in 
his right hands and a quiver hanging behind his right shoulder. All these 
attributes of the god are worthy of his being the tutelary war-god. The two females 
standing on his either side, obviously his two wives, are also attractively poised. 
The figure of Karttikeya from Bairat,* now in the Jaipur Central Museum, is also 
six-armed; but the remarkable feature is that the god is represented three-headed. 
Obviously a six-headed Karttikeya is intended, but the three heads at the back 
could not be shown. Sitting in /alitdsana on a lotus seat with the peacock boldly 
carved below, the six-armed deity has some of his hands damaged; but a shield and 
a cock in two of his left hands are quite recognisable. In his upper right hand he is 
holding a spear (also considerably damaged), while the object in the lowermost right 
hand is too indistinct to be identified. The god is wearing an ekdvali necklace 
round his neck and the peacock is turning its neck towards its master, the pose of 
the bird and the rider adding to the attractiveness of the sculpture. A halo of 
serpent hoods behind the head of the deity is quite interesting. 


Mention may also be made of still another stone image of Karttikeya, a sin- 
gular example of the Gupta period, in the Mathura Museum,* which as usual depicts 
the god mounted on his peacock, the plumage of which has been rendered in the 
fashion of a halo atthe back. What renders the image iconographically more 
important is that the god is shown as being anointed as the commander of the divine 
forces by the four-faced Brahma (only three faces being visible) on the right and 
Siva on the left, both having matted locks and wearing girdles, who pour sacred 
water over Karttikeya’s head from the jars held inverted in their upraised hands. 
Besides there are two more miniature figures, the one to the right being headless 
while the other on the left being goat-faced, holding a trident-looking object in 
his right hand. The latter figure may be identified as Daksa Prajapati or more 
appropriately as the ram-headed vehicle of Agni, with whom Karttikeya is known to 
be intimately associated.® 


Ibid., pp. 110-11, pl. LI, fig. 2. 

Ibid., p. 110, figure on p. 112. 
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The figure of Karttikeya from Kanauj, which according to Dr. K.M. Munshi,’ 
‘with its look of benign dignity, is one of the noblest images of the deity to be 
discovered so far’, also depicts the performance of the abhiseka of the god by 
Brahma and Siva. Dr. P.K. Agrawala? has also identified the figure on the left of 
Karttikeya as Siva. But according to Dr. B.N. Sharma,® a minute observation of 
this figure would clearly reveal that it represents Visnu and not Siva, who besides 
wearing a kiritamukuta and yanamala, also holds a chakra in his rear left hand, 
while his rear right is not visible. He carries a pot in his front hands. This identi- 
fication is supported by almost a contemporary sculpture from Uttar Pradesh and 
now preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi, wherein, the left side figure of 
Visnu though headless, is also shown wearing an ekdvalianda vanamala. The 
statement is further corroborated by the Siva Purdna,* which clearly states that the 
Wise Hari (Visnu) along with other gods had performed the abhiseka of Kumara 
(Karttikeya). Skanda is seated on his vahana Paravani, carrying a spear in his left 
hand. Devasena and Valli, the two consorts of the deity, flank him on either side. 
The sculpture can be dated to 7th-8th century A.D. 


Karttikeya makes his appearance in Orissa mainly in the role of a parsva- 
devataé on the body of the temples, though sometimes he is also to be seen amongst 
the decorative motifs. In the words of Mrs. Debala Mitra,* his image, beginning 
with a two-armed variety, having only a spear or matuluriga (citron) as the attribu- 
tes, crystallised into a four-armed one with both the left hands touching a cock and 
one of the right carrying a spear. The images of Karttikeya, therefore, can 
broadly be divided into two distinct classes, on the basis of the absence or the 
presence of the figure of the cock. In the former class, the deity (without cock) is 
represented either seated or standing with a spear and a vija-piiraka in his hands, 
his head-dress being distinguished by the sikhandaka type of coiffure.6 The seated 
variety shows the deity either riding his mount or enthroned on a low-footed stool 
with the figure of the peacock carved below; while the standing variety has the 
mount shown on the pedestal.” The two-armed Karttikeya in the Parasuramesvara 
temple at Bhubaneswara (c. 650 A.D.) is shown seated on a low-footed stool with a 
long spear in his left hand and a vija-puraka in the right, his mount being carved 
on the pedestal as killing a serpent. A parasol over his head is decorated with 
streamers. The sculpture stuck to a later miniature temple presents one of the 
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variants in which the spear, instead of being actually held in the hand, is shown 
as supported on the pedestal.t_ An elaborate example of this type, fixed to a later 
shrine in the compound of the Lingaraja temple, depicts the god seated astride on 
the back of his mount with its tail feathers outspread at the back.? An interesting 
feature to be noted is that the deity is attended upon by two divinities, the one on 
the right being recognisable as Brahma,® whereas the other on the left, only partially 
represented with a halo behind, appears to be Siva as indicated from his matted 
locks and as also found in earlier examples. The central figure apparently bears 
affinity to the Bhumra example. In a miniature temple in the Yamesvara compound, 
the deity, presented in the standing variety, is distinguished by his sikhandaka 
coiffure and the peacock on the pedestal behind, with a vija-piraka in his right hand, 
but the Sakti, his usual weapon, in the left hand is absent, instead the hand is 
kept on the waist (katydvalambita);* while in the UttareSvara example,° the deity 
standing with his right hand resting on the waist, has a very long spear held in his 
left hand, a female to his left standing gracefully looking up to his face. The 
figure occupying the western niche of the temple ‘is unique in having no figure of 
the peacock in association with the representation of the god’.® 


Significant change is marked in the iconography of Class 2 images of Kartti- 
keya in which the deity is invariably shown associated with a cock, generally stand- 
ing and four-armed, though two-armed and even seated varieties are not unknown. 
Karttikeya with a cock as his emblem appears in Orissa for the first time on the 
MukteSvara temple at Bhubaneswara,’ where he is depicted as two-armed, seated 
with his right leg hanging down and the bird held in his left hand placed on his 
thigh, the right hand hanging down with the palm upturned and his peacock shown 
on the right. The two-armed figure of Karttikeya from Puri’ (assigned to the 10th 
century A.D.) now added to the private collection in London is a typical example 
of the mediaeval art. The deity represented as standing in a slightly graceful bent 
pose has his left hand placed on a cock (partly broken) which is held upwards by a 
female attendant on the god’s left side and his right hand which is broken possibly 
held his favourite weapon, the spear, the peacock with its head turned back striding 
to left. Several other sculptures as well represent Karttikeya standing and in 
association with a cock, but in all these specimens he is endowed with four arms, 
differing from the preceding example mainly in respect of the objects held in them. 
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Karttikeya in the SiddheSvara temple, with his sikhandaka coiffure, is shown stand- 
ing and four-armed, having both his left hands placed on the figure of the cock held 
up by a female standing gracefully to his left. In his front right hand, slightly 
upraised, he is carrying a spear (with its upper part broken), whereas his back right 
hand hanging down is held in the varada pose, with the peacock on his proper right 
side pecking the palm. Panigrahi? observes that in the four-armed specimens of 
the god, the vija-paraka and the Sakti are both conspicuous by their absence. ‘The 
hand which usually held the vija-paraka in the former class is shown in the varada 
pose, with the corresponding hand placed on a cock. Two additional hands in the 
specimens of this class show attributes such as gada or trsula and damaru.”* It may, 
however, be pointed out that the object that appeared to Panigrahi as a mace is not 
fully preserved in the sculpture illustrated by him,* its upper part being severely 
damaged. As such the object, instead of being regarded as a gadd, may appropri- 
ately be considered to be a spear, the favourite weapon of the god, and not a mace 
as suggested by Panigrahi. R.P. Chanda® has also illustrated two exactly similar 
representations of the god, one from BhubaneSwara® and the other from Chau- 
duar;’? but unfortunately both the right hands in the former case are missing, 
while the object in the front right hand of the latter too is considerably mutilated, 
but its trace left is apparently suggestive of it tobe a spear and not a mace. 
In view of this, Panigrahi’s suggestion that the god is not having his usual spear 
in Class 2 images does not seem acceptable. In another variety the four-armed 
deity in the Kapilesvara temple,® differing from the preceding examples, has his 
front left hand embracing the cock held up by a lady (instead of simply placing his 
hand upon the bird) and the front right hand (not the back one) hanging down, 
kept in the varada pose at which the peacock on the right is pecking. The back right 
and the back left hands are holding a trident and a kettledrum respectively. A 
significant variety is also to be noticed in the natamandapa of the Lingaraja temple® 
where he is shown with a sword, a kettledrum and a trident in three of his hands, 
and the remaining front left hand having an indistinct object which may be recog- 
nised as a crude representation of a cock.’° 


Stone images of Karttikeya are extremely rare in Bengal and Assam. Very few 
of them found from these states, belonging to the mediaeval period, usually repre- 
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sent the god in a manner as already noticed in the Gupta sculptures, i.e, usually 
two-armed with a spear in one of the hands and riding his mount, the peacock. A 
beautiful image of Karttikeya from Dinajpur under the possession of the Department 
of Archaeology, West Bengal, Calcutta,’ represents the god two-armed and single 
faced, seated on a highly stylised peacock with very attractive plumes. Both the 
arms of the god are unfortunately lost. The Indian Museum image from north 
Bengal? is, however, of great iconographic interest for it depicts the god four-armed. 
Elaborately sculptured, the deity is depicted as seated in the mahdrdja-lila pose on 
the back of his vehicle standing with its wings and plumes outspread ona double 
petalled lotus on a saptaratha pedestal. He is holding a spear in his back right hand 
and a vija-puraka in the front right one. Two chauri-bearing female figures standing 
gracefully on his either side are presumably his two consorts. According to N.G. 
Majumdar,’ ‘the graceful attitude and feeling of calm repose as well as the dreamy 
eyes mark it out as a remarkable specimen among the products of the Bengal school 
of art’. Stylistically the image is assigned to the 12th century A.D. 


Karttikeya has very rarely been represented as dancing. In this connection 
mention may be made of an early mediaeval stone relief, assignable toc. 8th-9th 
century A.D., now studded into a step-well at Chhoti Khatau in the district of 
Nagaur, Rajasthan. It represents a six-headed and six-armed Karttikeya dancing 
and feeding the peacock. The carving of five additional human heads on the top of 
the central head is of great iconographic interest. ‘The relief thus depicts all the six 
heads of Sanmuka Skanda as on the early Yaudheya coins’.* 


Representations of Karttikeya as BrahmaSastaé are of considerable iconographic 
interest. There is a remarkable sculpture of the Gurjara-Pratihara period, datable 
in c. 8th century A.D., now preserved in the Gwalior Museum, representing Kartti- 
keya as the divine teacher, holding a manuscript in his upper right hand. He is 
holding some object, presumably a fruit, at which his mount, the peacock, is pecking 
with a great relish. While he is carrying a flower in his upper left hand, his lower 
left hand is pendant. His coiffure is tastefully arranged in the typical sikhandaka 
fashion and he puts on a number of ornaments. A female is standing nearby to 
his proper left with both her palms joined in cafjali-mudrad. There is yet 
another equally interesting relief of the mediaeval period, datable in the 10th century 
A.D. and presently preserved in the Amber Museum, near Jaipur, which represents 
the three-headed Karttikeya in his aspect as Brahmasasta.° The god carries a spear 
in the upper right hand and a manuscript in the upper left. His lower hands are 
damaged and so also is damaged the head of the peacock behind him. The kakapaksa 
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hair of the god and the back of the bird helped in the proper identification of the 
three-headed deity as Brahmasasté Karttikeya. It is an important mediaeval 
sculpture depicting Karttikeya as a divine teacher. 


To sum up, in the early centuries of the christian era, Karttikeya is shown on 

the Audumbara and the Yaudheya coins as a warrior standing with a spear in his 
hand. He is also shown with six heads on the Yaudheya coins but having two 
arms only. The Kushan sculptures as well, belonging to the Ist-2nd century A.D., 
represent the god similarly with a spear in his hand, the right hand being displayed 
in the varada pose. Even the coins of Huviska show similar features where Skanda- 
Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena appear with a spear, besides having a banner 
topped by a bird, which, on the analogy of the Lala Bhagat Pillar and ‘cock on the 
top, of a post’ on certain Ayodhaya coins, may be taken as the figure of a cock. A 
stone sculpture of this period as well associates the bird with the god as an emblem 
held in his hand. A specimen of the latest Gandhara art shows him with high 
boots on, thereby indicating him to be a solar deity. But in these representations, 
the peacock mount of the god is conspicuous by its absence. The bird, however, 
appears for the first time in association with the god on the Yaudheya coins assign- 
‘ed to the 3rd-4th century A.D. Karttikeya is usually found seated on the back of 
his mount, the peacock, on the coins and in the sculptures of the Gupta period, 
holding a spear by hisright hand and either exhibiting varada or abhaya-pose or 
feeding some fruit to the peacock by the right hand. Amongst other features of 
the god may be mentioned the sikhandaka arrangement of his coiffure and his 
ekayali necklace hanging over his chest. In some sculptures (as in the Mathura 
figure of the period), the deity is found anointed as the generalissimo of the gods 
by Brahma and Siva. Images of the god continue to be invested with similar 
features in the early mediaeval period. Figures of Karttikeya from Orissa display 
' two distinct types—with the cock and without the cock. In the latter type, as in the 
Gupta art, the deity sits on the back of his mount with a spear in one of his hands 
and exhibiting varada or abhaya-pose by the other. In another variety of this type, 
he is found also standing with his characteristic weapon (spear). But when display- 
ed in association with the cock, he is usually standing with four arms, touching the 
cock which is held aloft by a female attendant by his two left hands and holding 
spear and exhibiting varada pose by the right; though a two-armed figure of this 
variety is also known from Puri. Mediaeval sculptures from Bengal also, like the 
Gupta examples, represent the god with two arms, seated on his peacock and hold- 
ing spear in one of the hands and displaying varada or abhaya-pose by the other. A 
beautiful sculpture of the period in the Indian Museum, however, represents the 
god with four arms, with his special weapon in one of his hands. 


As already stated, Karttikeya (Subrahmanya) is one of the most popular deities 
in southern India. Gopinatha Rao has illustrated a number of images of Kartti- 
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keya in his work on Hindu iconography. In most cases, the god is endowed 
with four arms, carrying Sakti and vajra in the back hands and displaying varada 
and abhaya poses by the front ones. Usually represented as standing, he is some- 
times accompanied by his vehicle, the peacock, the figure of which has been shown 
behind him. In one instance,? he has a cock instead of the vajra in one of the back 
hands. In this regard, Banerjea’s’ observation that ‘if we compare this sculpture 
with the many south Indian. bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao, we cannot but be struck with the hier- 
atic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few of them, especially the earlier 
ones, are not devoid of some grace and beauty’ is very apt. The fine Devasena- 
kalyanasundara-mirtti from Tirupparankunram,! illustrating the marriage of Kartti- 
keya with Devasend, is evidently based on the Kalyanasundara image of Siva. No 
such examples are to be met with in the northern part of the country. So also the 
Tarkari-Subrahmanya® represented as attacking Tarakasura has no counterpart in 
the north Indian images. Rao has also illustrated Karttikeya having six heads 
and twelve arms with various weapons held by them.* The north Indian Saddnana 
images of Karttikeya have either two or four arms only. Earlier images of Kartti- 
keya are, however, unknown to the southern half of the subcontinent. 
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BHAIRAVA 


Bauarrava can best be described as one of those terrific (ghdra or ugra) forms 
of Siva which have no connection whatsoever with any particular Paurdnic story 
narrating his exploits. He is so called by virtue of his being protector of the universe 
(bharana) and terrific in appearance (bhisana). He is also known as Kalabhairava 
(for even Kala, the Lord of Death trembles before him), Amardaka (because he 
kills bad persons, marddan) and Papabhaksana (because he swallows the sins of his 
devotees). He is the Lord of the city of Kasi and full form (parna-riipa) of Sankara 
according to Siva Purdna.! 


Bhairava is also described as BrahmagiraSchhedaka in some of the Puranas 
and the Agamas.? The accounts of the Vardha and the Karma Puranas, which 
seek to explain this aspect of Siva, materially differ. According to the former,® 
Brahma created Rudra and addressed him as Kapali. Being insulted, Siva cut off 
the fifth head of his originator which unfortunately got stuck to his palm. It was, 
however, on Brahma’s advice that Siva observed a Kapali’s life for full twelve years 
at the end of which he visited Varanasi where the skull got removed. The place 
where this incident seems to have taken place is still known as Kapalaméchana in 
Banaras. The Karma Purdna,* however, states that a dispute ensued between 
Brahma and Siva over the question as to who was the origin of the universe. Even 
though the Vedas declared Siva to be the greatest of all the gods, Brahma claimed 
this for himself. Just then a huge illumination appeared in space in which could 
be discerned the figure of Siva, by whose order Bhairava cut off the fifth head of 
Brahma. Thus both the versions of the stories allude to the cutting of one of the 
heads of the polycephalous Brahma for his alleged sins and iniquities. Banerjea® 
has, however, rightly observed that there is hardly any tangible connection between 
the varying myths and the iconic types. 


The Sritattvanidhi® mentions that the figure of this aspect of Siva (i.e. the 
BrahmasiraSchhedakamirtti) should be white in complexion, having three eyes and 


Rao, EH], Ir, i, pp. 176-77. 
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four arms, carrying vajra and parasu in right hands and skull (of Brahma) and sila 
in the left. The figure should have a jatamukuta over the head and kundalas (patra 
and nakra) in the ears. The deity should also be draped in garments of tiger’s 
skin. 


The Visnudharmottara’s' account of Bhairava is typical. According to this 
work, Bhairava should have a flabby-belly, round yellow eyes, side tusks and wide 
nostrils. He should be wearing a garland of skulls and adorned with snake orna- 
ments. He should be as dark as the rain cloud, with his garment resembling the 
colour of elephant’s skin. He should be possessed of several arms, decorated with 
all sorts of weapons and should be represented as frightening Parvati with a snake. 
Hemadri’s* description of Bhairava is much similar. Accordingly he should possess 
a grim face with protruding teeth, a pot belly, a garland of skulls and serpents as 
ornaments. He has plaited hairs and several hands. 


Rao® has described three different forms of Bhairava :— (i) Batuka-Bhairava, 
(ii) Svarnakarsana-Bhairava, and (iii) 64-Bhairavas. 


Batuka-Bhairava, as pointed out by Banerjea,* is the particular type usually 
found inthe northern part of the country. He is described as nude, terrific in 
appearance, with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, his hands holding 
objects like a sword, a khatvanga, a Sula or a kapala, usually wearing wooden san- 
dals and often shown accompanied by a dog.> In the Batuka Bhairava Kalpa® also 
he is mentioned as stark naked and riding upon a dog. He is further said to have 
jatas of red colour, three eyes and‘a red body, carrying a Sila, a pasa, a damaru and 
a kdpala in his hands and surrounded by a host of demons on all sides. The 
Ripamandana,’ however, provides him as many as eight arms, having khatvdnga, 
pasa, Sila, damaru, kdpala and a snake in six of them, a piece of flesh in one of the 
remaining hands and the other held in the abhaya pose. This work also provides 
the deity with a dog of the same colour as its master. 


The Sdaradatilakatantra’ mentions three different kinds of images of Batuka- 
Bhairava—(i) the Satvika, (ii) the Rajasika and (iii) the Tamasika. The Satvika 
image, said to prevent unnatural death, is to show the god young in appearance, 
with joyful face, fair hairs, beautiful ornaments, a pleasant expression, and carrying 


Ibid., p. 177; Visnudh., Bk. III, ch. 59. 
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in his two hands the trident and the staff.1. The Rajasika image, which satisfies 
all desires, should show him like the resplendent sun, adorned with a blood-red 
garment, having smiling face and wearing an elephant’s skin, the four hands carry- 
ing trident, skull, boon and protection by them. The Tamasika image, which 
subdues enemies and scares away supernatural beings, is to represent him like a blue 
mountain, naked, with a garland of skulls, holding in his eight hands, kettledrum, 
goad, sword, lasso, protection, snake, bell, and skull, with snakes as ornaments 
and terrific fangs. The text is, however, silent with regard to the vehicle of the 
god. 


Svarnakarsana-Bhairava, according to the Sritattvanidhi,s should have an 
yellow-coloured body, with four arms and three eyes and should be clothed in yellow 
garments. He should be adorned with all kinds of ornaments and be praised by all 
gods. The appearance of the god should be suggestive of perfect happiness coupled 
with masterful authoritativeness. He should be carrying in his hands a vessel filled 
with gold and precious gems, a chadmara and a {tdmara, and a large sila should be 
resting upon the shoulder. 


Besides the above two forms, as many as sixty-four Bhairavas, divided in eight 
groups of eight each, headed by Asitanga, Ruru, Chanda, Krodha, Unmatta, Kapala, 
Bhisana and Samhara respectively have been enumerated in the Rudra-Yamala.® 
They are :— 


(A) Asitaénga, Visalaksa, Marttanda, Modakprya, Svachchhanda, Vighna- 
santusta, Khéchara and Sacharichara. These are of golden complexion, having 
good-looking limbs, with tySila, damaru, pasa and khadga in the hands. 


(B) Ruru, Krédadamstra, Jatadhara, Visvartipa, Viripaksa, Nanadraipadhara, 
Vajrahasta and Mahakaya. These are of pure white colour, adorned with ornaments 
set with rubies, having aksamdald, ankusa, pustaka and vind in the hands, 


(C) Chanda, Pralayantaka, Bhumi-kampa, Nilakantha, Visnu, Kulapdlaka, 
Mundapala and Kamapala. These are of blue colour with good looks, having agni, 
Sakti, gadaé and kunda in the hands. 


(D) Krédha, Pingaléksana, Abhrarapa, Dharapala, Kutila, Mantranayaka, 
Rudra, Pitimaha. These are of smoke colour, having khadga, khétaka, a long sword 
and parasu in the hands. 
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(E) Unmatta, Vatukanayaka, Sankara, Bhita-vétala, Trnétra, Trpurantaka, 
Varada and Parvatavasa. These are of white colour with good looks and having 
kunda, khétaka, parigha (a kind of club) and bhindipdla in the hands. 


(F) Kapala, Sasibhisana, Hasticharmambaradhara, Yogisa, Brahmaraksasa, 
Sarvajna, Sarvadévésa and Sarvabhiitahrdisthita. These are of yellow colour 
with weapons as in the hands of the gods included in Group E. 


(G) Bhisana, Bhayahara, Sarvajia, Kalagni, Maharaudra, Daksina, Mukhara 
and Asthira. These are of red colour with weapons asin the hands of the gods 
included in Group E. 


(H) Sarbhara, Atirikténga, Kalagni, Pryankara, Ghoranada, Visalaiksa, Yogisa 
and Daksasarsthita. These are of the colour resembling the lightning with weapons 
as in the hands of the gods included in Group E. 


The sculptural representations of Bhairava, which reveal the terrific aspect of 
Siva without illustrating any particular mythology, are, however, not many in 
northern India. One of the highly remarkable figures of Bhairava from Khitching! 
(Orissa), belonging to the early mediaeval period, depicts the many-armed deity 
standing in a dvibhanga pose on a double petalled lotus, with a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully on his either side. The god has staring eyes and open 
mouth showing fangs. He is moustached and bearded with his head adorned with 
well arranged rows of jajds. Though most of his hands are missing, yet two of the 
objects held in them, a kettledrum and a trident, are clearly recognisable. He has 
also a few ornaments decorating his body tastefully. . According to Banerjea,? ‘the 
general treatment of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very skilful 
way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific character of this terrific aspect of the 
god’. 


Such a sdtvika character of the god is also reflected in a four-armed figure of 
the mediaeval period in the Indian Museum at Calcutta? which represents the deity 
without garments but with his locks of hair (jatd) arranged in a circle (mandala). He 
is shown wearing a garland of skulls and carrying a Sila, a khadga, a pasa and a 
kapala in his hands. He is terrific in appearance and also accompanied by a dog. 


The image of the god belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society! is much similar to the preceding one, the only difference being that while in 
the Indian Museum image the face of the god is lit with smile, in the former there is 
a scorpion attached as a /dmchhana (mark) on the front face of the pedestal. 
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The miniature burnt clay image of Batuka-Bhairava under the possession of 
’ the Dacca Museum! bears a partial resemblance to the Indian Museum? figure, 
though it has not all the detailed features of the latter present in it. The Dacca 
Museum figure depicts the god with a flabby belly and a long garland of skulls. 
Flames are shown issuing out of its head. The eyes of the deity are round and roll- 
ing and the lips are parted in a horrible smile. Of the four hands, the front. right 
is broken, the back right holds a sword, the back left a khatvaiga or sila and the 
front left a kdpdla. The figure is, however, neither naked nor wearing any wooden 
sandal. Even the dog is absent. The small size of the figure may have been respon- 
sible for some of the omissions. 


Banerjea remarks,® ‘if we compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist 
(i.e. the Khitching image) with the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of 
the late mediaeval period, hailing from N. Bengal (now Bangladesh), we cannot 
but realise the great ideological difference in representing the same theme by two 
different artists of eastern India’. The face of the dire god in the Asutosh Museum 
is badly damaged, but many weapons of destruction held by some of his far-flung 
arms, the sala in his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine figure on 
which he stands in the Glidha pose, the miniature figures of the two uncouth atten- 
dants, one a plump and pot-bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female 
in swiftly moving atibhanga pose on either side, the long garland made up of skulls 
and bones etc.—all these features help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. 


A loose sculpture from the Mundeévari temple in the Bhojpur district of Bihar, 
belonging to the post-Gupta period, represents Bhairava standing on the back of a 
crouching human figure, He is four-armed holding a rosary in the front right hand 
and a skull-topped khatvanga somewhat damaged in the upraised back left hand. 
The back right hand is placed on the waist, while the front right hand appears to be 
holding a flower-like object. There is a plain halo behind the head of the god, . He 
is ithyphallus and puts on a number of ornaments. | He is, however, depicted not 
as much terrific as is usually done, rather there is serene repose on his face. His 
face is neither hideous-looking nor there are protruding fangs and skull-garland. 
He is-also slim bodied. There are two attendants, each standing on his either side 
reverentially. The sculpture is damaged at the right top corner. 


The figure of Bhairava from Kausambi in the Allahabad Museum is in a much 
better state of preservation. The figure is carved out of buff coloured sandstone. 
The god is represented standing slightly in the trbhariga pose with the. lower left 


1. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 134, pl. LIL, a. 

2. HBR,I, p. 446. 
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hand placed on the hip. He holds a skull-cup, akettledrum and a trident in the 
remaining three hands. He has bulging eyes with incised lids and brows, an open 
mouth showing fanged teeth, a beard and short moustaches. On the right side of 
the shoulder may be seen a cobra’s head. The dress and ornaments include a neck- 
lace, three strands of beads and a large foliated pendant and has two rows of curls. 
The roughly carved halo has a plain centre followed by a band of lotus petals and a 
coral jewelled cable. There are two small attendants on either side, one male and 
the other a female. The woman, who is the larger of the two figures, carries a pot 
while the man has two indistinguishable objects. The sculpture is dated in about 
the 9th century A.D. 


The four-armed image of Bhairava illustrated by Barua’ is shown without 
garments, with a flabby belly, along skull-garland and flames issuing out of his 
head and holding khatvdiiga, Stila, gadé and skull-cup. He is depicted as standing 
on a prostrate body, giving the god a ferocious form. 


Another interesting rock-cut figure from the Kamakhya hill (Assam) shows 
Bhairava eight-handed and- dancing, locally known as Bala-Bhairava.? In this 
example too, Bhairava strides over a prostrate person and wears a garland of skulls, 
his hair being arranged in a double circle of ringlets. 


The figure of Bhairava on the Kandariya Mahadeva temple* in high relief 
represents the deity standing, carrying in his four hands skull-cup, damaru, khatvanga 
and probably a sila. He wears a crown with a skull and two serpents as his 
ornaments. 

The figure of Bhairava from Sarnath* belonging to the mediaeval period rides 
a dog. He wears a high-peaked head-dress and holds a mace in the right hand and 
a skull-cup in the left. A reddish sandstone slab from Banaras,® assignable to c. 
10th-11th century A.D., is divided into two compartments by a tree. The figure of 
Bhairava standing to the right of the tree is seen holding a staff crowned by a skull 
(khatvanga). To the left is a votary performing drati by ringing a bell with his left 
hand and waving a lamp with the right. A dwarf child stands between the two 
figures in an attitude of worship. The four-armed figure of Batuka-Bhairava 
hailing from Banaras® represents the god youthful, wearing a skull-garland and a 
skull-girdle. He is shown advancing to the left with a dog licking at the severed 
head held by his front right hand, his three other hands carrying a sword, a bell, 
and a trident. With regard to this sculpture, Banerjea’ has aptly observed : 
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‘Though the artist’s attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect of the god seems to be 
a bit half-hearted here, yet this very late sculpture...has a character of its 
own’. 


There is a very interesting figure of Bhairava from Modi in Malwa! carved on 
a rectangular slab. The deity is shown naked and standing on the sandals. Of the 
twelve hands of the god, only four are more or less intact, carrying a drum and a 
pattisa (or Sala) resting behind the shoulder in the right hands. One of the left 
hands carries a shield. Flames are seen rising from the karandamukuta, hair being 
arranged in a circle and tied with a hooded snake, He wears a garland of skulls 
and possesses a fine beard and moustaches upturned. To his left isa devotee 
standing, who may as well be regarded as a pisdcha, the figure being wholly muti- 
lated. In the lower corner to the right is a partially broken figure of a dog. The 
figure of the god is ascribed to the 11th-12th century A.D. 


The figure of Bhairava from Jamsot in the Allahabad Museum,? carved out 
of buff coloured sandstone, has been shown standing with the lower portion of the 
legs having been broken. The god holds a bowl in the lower left hand, a 
skull-topped khatvariga with its shaft damaged in the lower left hand and a snake- 
like object in the upper left hand, the upper right hand being damaged. The face 
of the, god sports a beard and moustaches and his mouth is wide open. The human 
skulls on the khatydnga and atop the head of the god bare their teeth in demoniac 
laughter. The sculpture is dated in c. 12th century A.D. 


Mention may be made of two sculptures from Bihar, both representing Siva 
in his fiercer aspect as Bhairava. Both the sculptures are almost perfectly intact 
and preserve all their iconographic features. The archaeological section of the 
Patna Museum is in possession of one of the two nicely preserved sculptures, which 
on stylistic ground can be dated in the Pala period inc. 10th-12th century A.D. 
Carved out of black basalt, the sculpture in the form of a stela, somewhat conical 
at the top with a pajicharatha pedestal, represents the deity standing on a double 
petalled lotus in trbharga pose with his head tilted to the left. Possessed of four 
arms, the deity carries a skull-cup on the palm of the main right hand brought to 
the level of the chest and grasps a sufficiently long trident by its shaft by the main 
left hand supported on the left shoulder. He holds an unsheathed double-edged 
long sword (khadga) by its hilt in his back right hand, while the object displayed in 
his back left hand is too indistinct to be made anything out of it. The deity who is 
endowed with a hideous face has large round rolling eyes bulging out of their 
sockets. He has beard and moustaches neatly plaited on both the sides of the cheeks. 
He has also the mark of the third eye shownvertically on the forehead. A human 
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skull appears to be tucked up into the headgear, whereas flames rising out of the 
head take the place of the coiffure (jafamukuta) in the form of a mandala. Dis- 
proportionately large teeth of the deity are visible out of his parted lips.. He puts 
on a large garland from which a number of human heads are found hanging. Flames 
have been shown issuing not only from the head but also on the sides of the stela 
on three sides of the deity converging at the top. All these would suggest that an 
attempt has been made to represent the fierce deity more fiercer. To accentuate the 
feroctiy of the deity, he has been provided not only with a garland of skulls, but 
also with flames rising from his head and on the sides of his body. A miniature 
male attendant, practically nude save a very abbreviated loin-cloth, to his proper 
right is shown dancing on a separate plain cubical pedestal. He too is hideous 
looking, bearded and moustached, with his hair arranged into ajafd. He has been 
shown devoid of flesh with toothless jaws, sunken cheeks and eyes deep set in their 
coterie. Chest bones, veins and sinews of the attendant are also clearly visible. 
A devotee with his palms joined in afjali mudraé has been shown to the right of 
the lotus pedestal. The exact findspot of the sculpture is though not known, yet it 
is fairly reported to have been obtained from somewhere near Monghyr. 


There is another equally interesting sculpture, rather even more than that, 
under the possession of Mahashaya Mahesh Ghosh of Bhagalpur. Intalled in the 
family temple of Mahashaya Ghosh, the deity is regularly given a ceremonious bath, 
painted with colours, vermilion and sandal paste, draped by fine textured silk cloth, 
and worshipped daily with due devotion. What particularly renders the sculpture 
of special interest is that it appears more or less a lithic copy of the Pala sculpture 
just discussed, the two tallying in their minute details. Like the Monghyr sculpture, 
the sculpture in the family temple of Mahashayaji represents the deity standing in 
trbhanga pose with a skull-cup and a trident in his right and left hands. He is also 
characterised by flabby belly, large rolling eyes, plaited beard and moustaches, mark 
ofthe third eye, a skull tucked up into the headgear, flames rising above the headin 
the form of a circle (mandala) and a large garland of skulls. Surprisingly enough, 
even ornaments over the chest, on the arms and around the waist closely resemble 
in the two sculptures. Moreover, the way in which the skull-cup is held in the right 
hand and the trident in the left hand is quite similar to each other. There are, how- 
ever, certain differences as well between the two sculptures. The first notable 
difference is that while the former has four arms, the latter has only two arms. The 
second remarkable difference lies in the presence of the back slab in the first sculp- 
ture, while in the second it is conspicuous by its absence. The third difference that 
attracts our notice concerns with the number of the attendant figures which is only 
one in the former and two in the latter sculpture. In the Bhagalpur sculpture, the 
deity is attended upon by a male anda female attendant. The attendant to his 
proper right is an old bearded Rsi scantly dressed, whereas the attendant to his left 
is a female chauri-bearer holding the flywhisk in her uplifted right hand while her 
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left hand is placed on the waist. The fourth difference between the two sculptures 
is that while there is a devotee offering worship to the deity in the former example, 
no such devotee can be seen in the Jatter. And lastly, a few snakes have been shown 
in the ear-ornaments and either side of the head, besides the yajfopavita in the form 
of a snake in the Bhagalpur sculpture, but there are no such snakes in the former 
example. The second sculpture, on account of the absence of the stela and also on 
account of the general heaviness of the style, can be dated later than the first sculp- 
ture and maybe placed in late 12th century A.D. But in spite of all these differ- 
ences, the second sculpture is undoubtedly a remarkable piece, which even on a 
cursory glance appears to have been modelled on the first sculpture or similar such 
sculpture of the Pala period. 


A well preserved sculpture belonging to the 12th century A.D. represents 
Bhairava standing on the crouching figure of a male person, placing his legs on his 
head and bent leg. The deity, who is four-armed, is holding a skull-cup by his left 
hand brought near his chest and grasping a long trident resting on the ground by his 
back left hand, there being a skull tucked up into the trident and another skull 
balanced on its prongs. The objects held in the two right hands of the god are, 
however, indistinguishable. The deity is characterised by features like flabby body, 
pot belly, hideous face, large teeth visible out of parted lips, large eyes bulging out 
of their sockets, protruding fangs of the teeth, mark of the third vertical eye, snake 
‘ornaments and snake yajnopavita, flames of fire issuing out of the head and flames 
encircling the upper part of the slab forming halo on the three upper sides of the 
god. All these features of the sculpture clearly mark it out to be a wonderful 
creation of the mediaeval Indian art. 


The Gaya Museum is in possession of a very interesting and fine piece of 
sculpture representing Bhairava which belongs to the Pala period.t. Carved out of 
black chlorite in the form ofa stela with its upper portion somewhat rounded, the 
sculpture represents the ten-armed deity facing to front on a full-blown lotus resting 
on the back of a human figure crouching below on the pedestal. By his uppermost 
right and left hands, the deity is holding up a long heavy whip-like object over his 
head. In his second right hand, he holds a sword (khadga), in the third right hand 
a cup made of human skull, while in the fourth and the fifth right hands he grasps a 
trident just below its three prongs with a severed human head balanced overit and a 
battle-axe by its handle respectively. In the second left hand, he carries a khatvanga 
(of which the human head attached to its upper end is entirely smashed). In the 
third left hand, he holds a rosary, while he holds a shield anda kettledrum in the 
fourth and the fifth left hands. The god has a hideous looking face with parted lips 
and staring eyes rolling in the sockets. He has also a third eye over the forehead. His 
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hair gathered over the head is arranged in a massive jata. He puts ona yajfopavita 
decorated with a snake near the chest and a garland of two bands showing human 
skulls interwoven into it at regular intervals. He also puts on a tiger-skin secured 
in position by a waist-band, through which his membrum virile standing quite erect 
is visible. The head ofa stout dog is carved in the lower left field of the stela just 
above one of the folded legs of the human figure crouching below. Two miniature 
figures, a male and a female, evidently of devotees, the former offering prayer and 
pouring down something into an earthen jar before him and the latter playing on 
cymbals with enthusiasm, are shown seated above the crouching figure on the either 
side of the deity. The Gaya Museum sculpture, however, is not an ordinary repre- 
sentation of Bhairava. The piece is rather more individualised by the manner in 
which the god is depicted on a fully expanded lotus placed over the back of acrouch- 
ing human figure. This point becomes quite clear from the manner in which his 
legs have been exhibited. Both the legs of the deity are distended sideways with 
the right foot planted and the left one raised in such a way that only its toes touch 
the lotus. Such steppings of dances are found represented not only in the dancing 
images of Siva, but also in the images of various other deities.) It is, however, a fact 
that the dancing images of the gods, besides the movements of the legs, also reveal 
simultaneous movements of other limbs. Particularly the dancing aspect of the 
figures is emphasised by the movement of the hands, which is conspicuous by its 
absence in the present specimen. But the god is shown dancing very lightly in the 
Gaya Museum sculpture. It is not the cosmic dance of Siva that the sculptor has 
aimed at in the representation of Bhairava. In this connection, there is, however, 
one point of great import which cannot be lost sight of. Like the dancing image 
of Siva at the British Museum in London? showing the god holding up over his 
head a pair of cobras in order to balance the body during the dance, the present 
sculpture also shows heavy whip-like object passing over the head of the deity and 
held in the two uppermost raised hands in identical manner evidently with the same 
purpose. It is thus not a vigorous dance of Siva, not his tdndava-nrtta, which has 
been given a visual form in the present piece, but the dance of a Yogin dancing 
lightly on the back of the Apsamara-purusa with innate peace and deep calm re- 
flected on the smiling face of Bhairava. The crouching figure below also shares in 
the deep repose of the god with a free and frank smile which lits up his face. 


There is yet another sculpture of considerable interest in the Patna Museum 
representing the dire god Bhairava standing and holding an unsheathed sword point- 
ing downward in his left hand and a lighted torch with flames rising from it by his 


1. Cf. Banerjea, J.N., op. cit., pls. XXXVI and XXXVII (for dancing images of Siva) and 
Bhattasali, N.K., op. cit., pl. LVI, a (for dancing image of Ganega). 
2. Chanda, R.P., Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, pl. XXII, 
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right hand. The god has been depicted somewhat emaciated with his face lit up 
with faint smile. He has his hair arranged in curled locks and has also a beard and 
moustaches. There is a circular tilaka mark on his forehead. His chin is compara- 
tively very much pointed. Differing greatly from the Kirddu sculpture with regard 
to the number of hands the god has and the weapons he possesses in them, the Patna 
Museum sculpture, however, tallies with it in one main respect in having an addi- 
tional leg to the god. There is, however, difference in the disposition of the third 
leg. Unlike the Kirddu sculpture, the Patna Museum sculpture represents the god 
standing on all the three legs. The representation of Bhairava thus in the Patna 
Museum is a unique one, presenting him in the form of Atiriktanga-Bhairava. This 
sculpture as well on stylistic ground can be assigned a very late date to about 14th- 
15th century A.D. 


The Museum at Patna has recently acquired a highly interesting but at the same 
time problematic stone sculpture which was retrieved from the bed of river Barakar, 
at a distance of nearly 50 kms. from Dhanbad in Bihar.1 A rounded stela, it repre- 
sents a four-armed male deity standing within a trefoil niche with the sikhara and 
the kalasa of a temple forming a canopy over it. The four-armed god standing to 
front in the abhaiga pose puts on a cupola-like head-dress to which creeper-like 
objects are attached on both the sides. Somewhat bulging eyes cast downwards, 
prominent nose, bushy eyebrows, wide mouth and deep moustaches render his 
appearance terrific. His all the four hands are adorned with armlets and bangles. 
He holds a sword and an arrow in the left and a bow and a long trident in the right 
hands respectively. His body displays a number of ornaments including necklaces 
of three different sizes and heavy pendants in the ears. The lower garment of the god 
resembles very much with a Burmese Joongi coming down a little above the knees 
with decorated flap. A long ribbon (udarabandha) is tied above his navel portion, 
the knot of which is clearly discernible. The central figure is attended upon by two 
miniature male attendants shown standing on his either side. One of the attendants 
to his right is holding a sword and a trident, while the other to his left is holding a 
sword and a shield. The sculpture has, however, not yet been precisely identified, 
although there can be hardly any doubt as to the Saivite character of the deity which 
is fully established by the presence of the trident in his front left hand. The presence 
of the trident in the hand of the god along with his having been rendered terrific in 
appearance may make it more than probable that the deity repesented is no other 
than Bhairava himself. There is, however, no representation of his mount the dog 
nor there is even the garland of skulls worn by him. Moreover, the presence of the 
bow and arrow in the hands of the god makes his identification enigmatical. Any- 
way, the attendants on hiseither side are also of Saivite character as one of them too 
has been shown carrying a trident. In view of all these, the sculpture may be ten- 
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tatively identified to be that of Bhairava. Stylistically, the sculpture, carved out of 
dark slate stone, may be assigned to the 14th-15th century A.D. 


There is a curious stone image of Bhairava on a hillock facing the Kiradu 
temple in the Jodhpur division of the Rajasthan State+ Represented as standing, 
Bhairava has his two legs kept erect and he wears wooden sandals. What is of 
particular interest is that the god has a third leg which touches the thigh of the left 
leg. Behind the deity is to be seen the figure of a dog, evidently his vehicle. The 
deity has a grinning face with lips parted and teeth protruding. He has also a 
canopy of a three-hooded snake over his head. He has eight hands, out of which 
the front right holds a dagger and the front left a skull-bowl, besides a sword, a 
damaru etc. in the other hands. A garland of human skulls hangs upto the shin- 
bones of the leg. The figure, assignable to the 15th century A.D., as it appears from 

. the inscription, may be taken to be the Atiriktanga form of Bhairava on account of 
the figure having been provided with a third leg. 


Thus Bhairava, one of the most terrific aspects of Siva, is usually represented in 
the north Indian art as having a hideous face with side fangs and holding several 
weapons of destruction in his hands. To add to the ferocity of the god, his person 
is adorned with a garland of human skulls and snake ornaments and he is made to 
carry a severed human head and a skull-bowl in his hands. In some of the sculp- 
tures Bhairava is made to stand upon a human figure lying or crouching under- 
neath, which also adds greatly to the terrific nature of the deity. In order to empha- 
sise his ferocity, sometimes flames are actually shown rising from his head or 
shoulders. In accordance with the texts, the vehicle of Batuka Bhairava is a dog, 
which animal is sometimes found associated with the deity and usually shown stand- 
ing behind its master. Even the Banaras figure in which ‘artist’s attempt to emphasise 
the terrific aspect of the god seems to be a half-hearted’, is provided with a skull- 
garland, a skull-girdle and a severed head in one of his hands with a dog licking at 
it. The Kiraddu figure of Bhairava representing the god with three legs, and hence 
identified with the Atiriktanga form of the god, is unique as no other representation 
of the god showing his this form is known from the northern half of the subconti- 
nent. 


Gopinatha Rao has illustrated three figures of Bhairava belonging to southern 
India, one from Pattisvaram,? the other from the Madras Museum! and the third 
from Ellora.* In all these representations, as is the case with the north Indian figures 
of Bhairava, the artists’ main concern was obviously to represent the god in as 


THQ, vol. XXXT, 1955, p. 47; Journal of Indian Museums, vol. X, 1954, pp. 23-24. 
Rao, EH, Il, i, pl. XLI (Batuka-Bhairava with his dog). 
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terrific a manner as was possible within their power to bring about his ferocious 
nature. To emphasise this aspect of the god, Bhairava has been invested with 
features much akin to those found in his north Indian representations. The Ellora 
figure! representing the Atirikténga form of Bhairava has the emaciated figure of 
Kali near the foot of the god and ‘round him are a number of blood-thirsty gob- 
lins and on his right stands a Brahmana votary with his hands held in the afijali pose’.* 
This figure, executed with considerable skill, is comparatively more successful in 
creating the atmosphere of ferociousness than the one from Kiradu in northern 
India. 


1. Ibid., pl, XLII. 
2. Ibid., p. 182, 
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HARIHARA 


Hariara, as the name indicates, represents a fusion of two great gods—Visnu 
and Siva. There appears to be no mythology whatsoever connected with this 
curious aspect of the god; but the circumstance which led to the fusion of the 
Great Two into one is not difficult to visualise. There are evidences, literary as well 
as archaeological, which are quite explicit on the point that animosity and rivalry 
did exist between the members of the different sects. The unmitigated sectarian 
rivalry and bitterness is clearly reflected in the representations of Siva in the form 
of Sarabhesa' punishing Nrsimha and in the Ekapida Trimirti of Siva or its 
Vaisnava counterpart, Siva or Visnu occupying the central position, Brahma being 
invariably shown as a lateral accretion in the attitude of bowing to the central 
deity.2 But evidences are not wanting which prove quite conclusively that sincere 
efforts were being made for bringing about rapprochement and reconciliation bet- 
ween the members of the rival sects, ‘even from a very early period when some of 
them had not come into being, and others that had originated were being system- 
atised’.s The famous couplet of the Dirghatmas hymn in the Rg-veda, towards 
which Banerjea* has drawn our attention, beautifully expresses the sentiment that 
the one eternally existing principle could be called in various ways,® though the 
names denoting the principle could be different. The sentiment, although expressed 
in the context of Surya, holds good even in later period with regard to other 
divinities. The pronouncement of the Harivamsa® that ‘Visnu is Siva, Siva is 
Brahma, Single is the form, Three are the gods’ illustrates characteristically the 
belief that the different gods are but the different aspects or names of the Absolute 
One. The same sentiment is reflected in the Vamana Purana’ wherein ‘Visnu is 
reported to have said to a Rsi that he and Siva were one and that in him resides 
Siva also and manifested himself to the Rsi in this dual aspect of his’. Amongst 
various other reasons that promoted liberal religious outlook and cult syncretism, 
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according to Banerjea,! ‘may be reckoned the spread of the Vedantic teachings, the 
writings of the Smrtis which did not advocate the cause of any cultin particular, 
rather helped in the evolution of a kind of worship what is described as the 
Pafichayatana Pija, and the immigration of the Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kusanas who paid equal veneration to the gods and the goddesses of different 
creeds, their eclectic tendency being evidenced by the figures of deities belonging 
to different pantheons used as reverse motifs on the coins issued by alien rulers like 
Kaniska and Huviska’. Again an adept in the Vedanta was not obliged to subordi- 
nate Visnu to Siva or Sivato Visnu; he could, if he chose, see the only being in the 
both.? Bhartrhari,? himself a Saivaite, has exclaimed in favour of ‘one god, Siva 
or Visnu’. Abhinavagupta, also a Saivaite, has commented upon the Bhagvadgita, 
the gospel of lord Krsna. Sankara, who appears to have inclined rather to 
Visquism, is claimed alike by the Saivas and the Vaisnavas.® Besides, Siva is regard- 
ed as a form of Visnu or Visnu that of Siva in several of the Puranas. Images of 
Harihara, therefore, clearly represent the efforts that were being made for bringing 
about reconciliation and jrapprochement between the followers of the different 
cults® and illustrates a combination of the two divinities, Visnu (Hari) and Siva 
(Hara), the former almost always occupying the left (ie. the female) half and 
the latter, the right (ie. the male) half. According to Banerjea,’ this may 
have hidden allusion to the Pauranic story of Visnu’s assumption of the female 
form of Mohini (the enchantress) in distributing the nectar churned from the 
ocean between the gods and the demons, and Siva’s love for Visnu in that beautiful 
form. Rao® mentions: ‘‘Uma, Durga or Devi is also considered to be a female 
aspect of Visnu.... Durga, the consort of Siva, is represented in all sculptures with 
the Sankha and the chakra, the weapons characteristic of Visnu. In one instance 
she is also called the sister of Visnu. Visnu is also viewed as the prakrtitattva and 
hence we see Visnu substituted in the place occupied by Devi in the Ardhanarisvara 
aspect of Siva.” 


Fairly ancient sculptures of Harihara attest to the prevalence of his worship in 
the northern part of the country. It may, however, be mentioned that the 
Harivamsa,® which contains a hymn, addressed to the god, according to Karmarkar,"® 
refers to him for the first time. He is not described in the Brhatsamhita. The 
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Matsya Purana, however, furnishes a detailed description of this composite god 
who is named as Siva-Narayana and mentions several varieties on the basis of the 
attributes held in the hands of the Visnu-half. It may, however, be noted that the 
description of the Siva-half is similar to the one given in the Visnudharmottara;" but 
different objects are placed in the hands of the Visnu-half only. Accordingly Hari- 
hara should have a boon and a trident in his right hands and a conch-shell and a 
wheel in the left. In other varieties, the wheel is to be replaced by a mace or a 
conch-shell by the kataka-pose. The Visnudharmottara* mentions that a boon, a 
trident, and a lotus should be held in the hands of the deity; but adds that to the 
right of the figure of Harihara should be shown the bull (Nandin) and to his left the 
king of the birds (Garuda). In Heméadri’s Chaturvarga-chintamani' also the two 
vehicles have been mentioned to be depicted on the appropriate sides. The text of 
the Ripamandana’ differs only in expression but has the same import, Harihara 
being included in the chapter describing images of Siva. The Abhilasitartha- 
chintamani® lays down that the right (i.e. Siva) half should be shown exhibiting 
varada mudra and carrying trident in the hands, whereas the left (i.e. Visnu) half 
should be holding conch-shell, discus or mace. The Siva-half should be of white 
complexion, adorned with a jafad-mukuta and a crescent, wearing an elephant-skin, 
and having a snake entwined round the leg, whereas the Visnu-half should be of 
darkish colour, putting on a ratna kirita, makara-kundala and yellow garments. 
The work, however, does not mention any of the vehicles of the two gods. A 
similar composite form of Krsna and Sankara is mentioned in the Rupdvatara’ by 
Sitradhara Mandana. Excepting the mention of the different vehicles for the two 
gods—Nandin and Garuda—the description is quite identical with that of the Hari- 
hara images. According to the Amsumadbhedégama,® Harihara should exhibit varada 
mudra and carry a battle-axe (parasu) by his right hands (i.e., in Siva half) and hold 
conch-shell and display kataka pose by the left hands (i.e., in Visnu half). Accord- 
ing to Rao,® in the figure of Harihara or Haryardha-mirtti, the description of the 
right half of the Siva portion is exactly identical with the description given under 
Ardhanarisvara. On the authority of several Sanskrta texts, he mentions that on 
the left side of Harihara should be two arms carrying chakra, Sankha or gada and 
kept in the kataka pose near the thigh respectively. On the head, in the Visnu half, 
there should be a Kirita-mukuta set with precious stones and makara-undala of 
excellent workmanship. The arms on this side should be adorned with keyéra, 
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kankana and other ornaments. On the right foreleg should be anklet shaped like a 
snake, while on the left leg should be set with all kinds of precious stones. The 
Visnu-half is to be draped with a yellow silk garment. The colour of the Siva-half 
is to be snow-white and that of Visnu-half, either green or bluish-brown. It is also 
stated that the two legs of Harihara should be kept without any bend in them. The 
right half should be terrific and the left half pacific. On the Siva side of the fore- 
head, the third eye of Siva should be half visible and behind the head of Harihara, 
there should be a halo. The Silparatna' places a battle-axe and conch-shell in the 
right and the left hands of Harihara. 


The images of Harihara; illustrating the fusion of two great gods, seem to have 
been evolved for the first time in the Kusana period. The two stone heads from the 
Girdharpur Tila? near Mathura, belonging to the Kusana period, now preserved in 
the Mathura Archaeological Museum, have their upper portions clearly divided into 
halves, the right half showing Siva’s matted locks (jafd-mukufta) and the left half, 
Visnu’s high crown with a band of flower at its lower end. In one of the specimens 
Siva’s locks have been continued on the back of the head. 


The composite figure of Hari and Hara is probably depicted on a Gupta seal 
discovered at Nalanda.* The deity appears to have been holding a trident (of Siva) 
and discus (of Visnu) in his hands. The base of a sandstone column from Kutari 
in the Allahabad Museum contains within arched niches on its four sides the figures 
of Harihara, Varaha incarnation of Visnu, Visnu and Vamana incarnation of 
Visnu.> The face of Harihara is damaged, otherwise it is in a somewhat better state 
of preservation. The kirita mukuja and the jata mukufa over the head can be discern- 
ed on the left and the right sides respectively. The hair falling over the shoulders 
is arranged in ringlets on the left but is tumbling loosely on the right. There isa 
dhoti tied with a thin girdle and lightly pleated on the left side and a lion skin fall- 
ing over the right thigh. The upper left hand holds a conch-shell and the lower left 
hand rests on the head of Chakrapurusa, whereas the upper right hand is held in the 
varada mudra and the lower right hand rests on the head of a gana. The sculpture is 
dated in about the 5th century A.D. An inscribed door-jamb in the Patna Museum 
represents a four-armed Harihara standing in the samapddasthdnaka pose.’ The 
relief, on account of the simplicity of the style and the transparency of the drapery, 
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may reasonably be placed in the Gupta period. The deity is shown holding a conch- 
shell in his front left hand, whereas his lower left hand is placed on the head of a 
kneeling figure having his palms joined in supplication; but the objects held in the 
hands of the Siva portion are indistinct. On the other side is a pot-bellied Siva- 
gana seated cross-legged with arms crossed in front of the chest below the right hands 
of the principal figure. The treatment of the head-dress is quite characteristic of the 
god, being divided vertically into two halves, having crescented matted locks and 
high crown. The forehead likewise shows the third eye of Siva and tilaka of Visnu 
contiguous to each other. The left half has also a vanamala, the characteristic garland 
of Visnu. Though the deity is putting on a number of ornaments yet they are not 
as elaborate as in the mediaeval period. Besides the two kneeling attendants, there 
are no other subsidiary figures, not even those of the vehicles of the god (Fig. 22). 
The Patna Museum has recently acquired a much similar representation of Harihara 
from the MundeSvari temple in the Bhojpur district which appears almost to be a 
duplicate copy of the preceding example. There is a sufficiently weatherworn head 
of Harihara from Kankarbagh in Patna, presently housed in the Patna Museum. 
The head-dress of the deity is, however, clearly distinguished in the two halves, there 
being hair gathered on the top of the head and tied into a knot (jafa mukuta) on the 
right side and kirita mukuta on the left side. 


Harihara, appearing on the northern facade of the Vaital Deul at BhubaneSwara? 
(c. 775 A.D.), is represented somewhat differently. The deity occupying a medallion 
is shown seated in yogdsana and holding a rosary in the upper right hand and a 
conch-shell in the upper left. In the right part, which represents Hara, the membrum 
virile has been shown erect. 


A stone head of Harihara from Ujjain, now housed in the Gwalior Museum,? 
belonging to the 8th-9th century A.D., is also clearly divided into two halves, the 
right half of the head-dress being a jafa-mukufa and the left half a kirita-mukuta. 
The head-dress which is elaborately decorated has a kirttimukha in its centre with 
creepers and lotus flowers issuing from it and forming as the decorative motif of the 
deity’s mukuta. 


A. very beautiful image of the deity in the Harihara temple at Visalanagar® in 
north Gujarat has similar features. The image has a kati-mekhald (girdle), yajnopavita 
round the shoulder and Srivatsaldiichhana on the chest. The right side of the head- 
gear is of the jata-mukuta type, whereas the left side is of the kirifa-mukufa type. The 
trpundraka with the chandraka on the forehead is crossed by a tilaka in the middle. 
The kundala of the rudraksa beads is in the right ear and that of the general round shape 


1. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 78. 
2. 5000 Jahre Kunst Aus Indien, p. 165, no. 230 (tafel). 
3. Bharatiy a Vidya, yol. I, pt. i, Nov. 1939, p. 86. 
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in the left. The expression of his face is stately serene and peaceful. Standing erect, 
the four-armed god is holding a rosary in the front right hand held in the boon- 
giving pose, a trident in the back right hand around which a serpent is entwined, a 
discus in the upper left and a conch-shell in the lower left one. On appropriate 
sides are miniature figures, presumably of Bhragi and Srngi, the attendants of Siva, 
and Jaya and Vijaya, the attendants of Visnu. 


Another beautiful sandstone sculpture from Soppara' in south Gujarat has 
though all the four arms mutilated, the composite form of the jafa-mukuta and the 
kirita-mukuta, the emaciated figure of Bhrngi and the broken portion of Siva’s bull on 
the right side and the portion of the munda-mala (garland of skulls) on the same 
side, afford ample material for the identification of the image. It appears to be a 
product of the best period of the mediaeval Indian sculpture. 


The beautiful figure of Harihara within an ornamental niche on the outer wall 
of the Harihara temple No. 1 at Osia? (Rajasthan) is characterised by a clear line of 
demarcation from top to bottom, the two halves being distinguished by the treat- 
ment of the crown (R. jatémukuta; L. kirita-mukuta), the attributes in the hands 
(R. rosary in the front one raised in the varada pose and a trident in the back one; 
L.chakra and Sankha in the back and the front ones), the garland (made up of human- 
skulls and vanamdld), the vehicles (Nandin and Garuda on appropriate sides). A 
Siva-gana on the right side is seen standing with a trident in his right hand, his left 
hand being on the waist. 


A Harihara image of the Pala period housed in a modern temple in the village 
Anti? of the Gaya district (Bihar) also displays practically similar features. The four- 
armed deity is characterised by his head-dress which is composed of the jata- and 
the kirifa-mukutas. Harihara is holding a trident and a rosary in the right hands 
and a discus and a conch-shell in the left hands. There are also the figures of Nandin 
and Garuda carved on appropriate sides on the pedestal. The distinction is empha- 
sised in the treatment of the yajnopavita and the garland worn by the deity. There 
are also the figures of a pot-bellied Siva-gana and an attendant of Visnu on the right 
and the left sides respectively. 


There is an exquisitely carved image of Harihara in the private collection of the 
Mahantha of Bodhgaya.4 The sculpture, datable in c. 9th century A.D., preserves 
all the essential iconographic features of Siva and Visnu in minute details. The 
four-armed god is holding a trident and a rosary in his right hands and a discus and 
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a conch-shell in the left hands. The Siva-portion has a snake with its tail coiled into 
a circle adorning the side of the head, a human skull tucked into the middle of the 
bracelet and a loin cloth of tiger-skin. The Visnu-portion is also distinguished bya 
kiritamukuta, a vanamala hanging down the shoulder and a pitambara serving as the 
lower garment. The god is flanked by two male attendants, one on each side. While 
there is the bull Nandi on the proper right side facing the master, there is the human 
faced Garuda on the proper left side. 


Another highly interesting image from Bihar in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
depicts the composite figure of Harihara, four-armed, carrying a trident and a conch- 
shell in the back hands and a skull-cup and a discus in the front hands.1 The two 
halves of the principal figure are also emphasised by the treatment of the headgear, 
the ornaments, the long garland and the respective vehicles of Siva and Visnu. What 
renders the figure more interesting, rather unique, is that Sirya standing on his 
seven-horsed chariot driven by Aruna and Buddha on a double-petalled lotus are 
shown accompanying the god on his either side. There is neither any text mention- 
ing Surya and Buddha as attendant deities of Harihara, nor have they been shown 
as mere attendants, for the manner in which separate sections of the pedestal have 
been allotted to them really suggests them to be cult objects for worship.? The 
sculpture thus demonstrates in a striking manner not only the combination of the 
Hindu deities Siva and Visnu and Surya; but also that of the Buddha with them. 
Combined representations of the Hindu and the Buddhist deities are not unknown 
as evidenced by the images of Siva-Lokesvara® and Siirya-Lokesvara.4 


The National Museum, New Delhi, is in possession of a rather unique image of 
Harihara from central India belonging to the Pratihara period, 11th century A.D.° 
The deity, who is peculiarly posed, is having exaggerated bends in his body. Un- 
fortunately both of hisarms are damaged. He is, however, readily identified by his 
composite crown which is jatdmukuta in the right half and kiritamukuta in the left 
half. The waist and the thigh on the Visnu-side are adorned with ornaments, where- 
as on the Siva-side, they are left severely plain (Fig. 23). 


Thus, in actual north Indian representations, Harihara is almost invariably 
shown standing to front in the samapddasthanaka pose, two or four-armed, with 
Siva on the right and Visnu on the left half. The two halves are sharply distinguished 
by a clear line of demarcation, emphasised by certain clear-cut features, as in the 
treatment of the attributes, the head-dress, the ornaments, the attendant figure and 
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the vehicles. A slight deviation from this normal way of representation is seen in 
the figure from Orissa where the deity is shown seated in yogdsana and also having 
his membrum virile erect. 


The Agni Purana,’ however, describes a twenty-armed polycephalous image of 
Harisankara. According to the text, Harisankara should be four-faced, twenty- 
armed, divided into right and left halves, three-eyed, lying on his left side, one of his 
legs held by his consort, praised by Vimala and others, the four-faced Brahma being 
placed on the lotus issuing from the navel. No mention is, however, made of the 
emblems to be shown in the different hands of the deity. It has simply been men- 
tioned that a trident and a spear should be placed in the right hands, while in the 
left, a mace and a wheel. It also adds that the auspicious Rudra-Kesava body 
should be accompanied by Gauri and Laksmi. The description, as observed by 
Banerjea,” is of a reclining type; but it is really awkward to depict such a type as 
lying in bed. However, a twenty-armed figure of the god conforming to the above 
description to a great extent is under the possession of the Rajputana Museum at 
Ajmer; but the god, instead of being depicted as, reclining, is shown seated on 
Garuda, the sculpture being hardly older than a century or two.® 


Rao has illustrated two excellent south Indian images of Harihara, one from 
the main cave (no. 1) at Badami‘ and the other from Poona, both belonging to the 
Chalukyan period. There is still another representative figure of Harihara from 
Bhandak® (Chanda district) of the 9th century A.D. in the Museum at Nagpur. A 
study of these figures of Harihara clearly indicates that, barring a few exceptions, the 
figures of the god from the northern part of the country conform essentially not 
only to the iconographic details as prescribed in the texts, but also exhibit striking 
resemblance with their south Indian counterparts. 


. Agni P., chapter 49, vv. 23-25. 
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SARASVATI 


SARASVATI, the goddess of learning and fine arts, occupies a place of paramount 
importance in terms of her popularity and wide appeal amongst the gods and the 
goddesses of the Brahmanical pantheon. She is variously known as Vach, Vagdevi, 
Vagisvart, Vani, Sarada, Bharati and Vinapani. A special worship is enjoined in 
her honour every year on the fifth day of the month of magha, when her milk-white 
clay images, particularly in Bihar and Bengal, are worshipped by seekers of know-" 
ledge, musicians and artists. The goddess is held in high esteem all over thecountry 
by the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jainas alike. The Jainas assigned heraspecially 
honoured place in the hierarchy as the head of the Sruta-devatas and the Vidya- 
devis, while the Buddhists regarded her as the consort of Mafijusri. In the later 
Hindu mythologies, she is sometimes associated with Brahma both as his daughter 
and as his wife,’ and at other times with Visnu as Pusti, one of his consorts.? 


Goddess Sarasvati has a very interesting history behind her. She makes her ap- 
pearance in the Rg-veda, not as a goddess, but as a manifestation of the sacred river 
Sarasvati,’ on the banks of which most of the Vedic hymns were composed and the 
Vedic culture developed. The river thus appears to have played a considerable 
part in the formationof her concept, and this may explain the circumstance why 
the goddess of learning came to be known as Sarasvati (=Sarah+ vati, i.e., one pos- 
sessing a vast sheet of water), thereby showing the intimate connection of the god- 
dess with the river. According to a myth told in the Vajasaneyi Samhita,‘ Sarasvati, 
through her speech (vacha), communicated vigour to Indra. Gradually she came 
to be identified with the Vedic goddess Vach,® the personified speech, and, finally 
in later times, she became the goddess of Eloquence. 


In Hindu iconography, Sarasvati has several forms with wide variety in 
emblems and vehicles. A snow-white goddess in white garments, she has every thing 
associated with her white, in keeping with her purity. The texts are, however, not 


. Matsya P., 3rd chapter. 

. Brahmavaivarta P., chaps, 1-7, Prakrti-khandam. 
. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 87. 
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unanimous as to the number of hands Sarasvati is supposed to have. In some of 
the texts, she is described as having two hands, whereas in others, she is portrayed 
as having four arms. Most of the texts provide a four-armed Sarasvati with a 
manuscript and a rosary in her two hands; but they record divergence with regard 
to the objects held in the remaining two hands of the goddess. According to the 
Amsumadbhedagama,' white complexioned Sarasvati, seated upon a white lotus, 
should hold a rosary in one of her right hands and the other should exhibit the 
vyahkyana-mudra. while her two left hands should carry a book and a white lotus 
(pundarika). The Visnudharmottara? mentions that Sarasvati should be shown stand- 
ing on a white lotus in samabhanga, carrying a book and a rosary in her right hands 
and a kamandalu in one of the left, alternatively a rosary, a trident, a book and a 
kamandalu in the four hands.* According to the Rapamandana,' besides a book and 
a rosary in her hands, Sarasvati should carry either a vind and a lotus or should 
hold a lotus and exhibit varada mudra by her remaining two hands. The Parvaka- 
ranagama® also mentions a rosary and a book to be held by the two hands of th 
goddess, whereas the remaining two hands are to carry siéidanda and a kamandalu 
(Karaka). The Agni Purana’ also gives a rosary and a book in one of her right and 
left hands; but it adds that the front two hands should be exhibited as playing upon 
a vind. This is rather interesting as Sarasyati is usually shown holding a vind with 
her two front hands and tuning the cords of the instrument. Hemadri’ as well 
mentions the above three objects in the three hands of the goddess; but adds a 
kamandalu in the fourth hand. 


Sarasvati is usually provided with a swan as her vehicle; but the bird is not 
her only carrier. In some images, lion serves as her vehicle, and, in some others, 
most common in south India, the goddess is given a peacock. According to Gode,® 
the goddess is always represented as riding a peacock in the Deccan. Occasionally 
alamb is also found as Sarasvati’s mount. Referring to the objects with which 
Sarasvati has been associated in the course of her millennium-long history, Bhatta- 
charya mentions,® ‘The swan, the lotus, the ram (or ewe or he-goat), the peacock, 
and the lion have all served as vehicle according to tradition and locality and she 
has herself been Worshipped in the form of a white snake and there is a reference 
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that she was herself of the form o fa swan’. The Saradatilakatantra’ and the Prapai- 
chasaratantra? mention swan as the vehicle of the goddess. Nemidatta, a Jaina 
author, mentions the peacock as the vehicle of the goddess Sarasvati or Bharati in 
Aradhanaé Katha KoSa, a book of narrative composed about A.D. 1530. Alice Getty* 
refers to Sarasvati mounted on a peacock : ‘If painted, her colour is white and her 
mount a peacock’. This is, however, a Buddhist Sarasvati. 


Sarasvati has five different forms in Buddhist iconography. Like Mafijusri and 
Prajfidparamita, Sarasvati is also believed by the Buddhists as bestowing knowledge, 
wisdom and memory. (i) Mahdsarasvati, conceived as twelve years old, is white 
complexioned, having two arms, the right one held in abhaya mudra and the left 
holding a lotus. (ii) Vajravindsarasvati, also white complexioned, has also two arms 
playing on a vind, her principal emblem. (iii) Vajrasarada, seated on a lotus, has a 
crescent in the crown. She has three eyes and two arms, holding lotus and book. 
All the three forms of Sarasvati may be attended by four minor divinities. (iv) Arya- 
sarasvati (also called Vajrasarasvati) has a different appearance. Conceived asa 
girl of fourteen, she is white in complexion, holding a lotus stem in the left hand 
with the Prajiaparamita book upon it. (v) Vajrasarasvati, the last one, has an 
entirely different form. She has three faces, six hands, red complexion, with hair 
red and stiff. Her right face is blue and left one white. She is seated on a red 
lotus in the pratydlidha pose, holding lotus with the Prajidparamita book, sword and 
kartr in the right hands and Brahma-kapala, jewel and disc in the left in descending 
order.® 


The Jaina Srutadevi (the goddess of Srutis i.e. Vedas) approximates very closely 
to the Brahmanical Saraswati. She is endowed with four hands, three holding a 
lotus, a book and a rosary, and the last held in the varada-pose—iconographically 
on par with Sarasvati. While the Svetambaras give her a swan as her vehicle, the 
Digambaras provide her with a peacock,® both the birds agreeing with the concep- 
tion of Sarasvati as a river goddess in Hinduism. Besides presiding over extensive 
Jaina literature, Srutadevi heads the collective body of the sixteen Vidyd-devis. 
According to Bhattacharya,’ ‘‘of all the conceptions in Jaina iconography, the 
conception of Vidya-devis or goddesses of learning is most original. In no other 
religion, the goddesses of learning are so numerous”. The Jaina texts say that by 
worshipping them, the devotee acquires knowledge, character, religion, efforts, and 
mental qualities of many kinds. 
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Sarasvati is also conceived as the Sakti of Siva in some of the texts. In the 
Suta-samhita of the Skanda Purana, Sarasvati is described as a female figure having 
a jatamukuta with crescent moon over the head. Her neck is of blue colour and 
she has three eyes. The Devi-mahdtmya section of the Markandeya Purdna* describes 
her as holding in her hands a rosary, a vind, an ankusa, and a book. The Silpa- 
ratna® describes a ten-armed Sarasvati as one holding chakra, Sankha, kapdla, pasa, 
Parasu, sudha-kumbha, veda, rosary and lotus. 


Thus Sarasvati is very often (i) white complexioned, draped in white garments 
and decked with ornaments, (ii) two or four-armed, (iii) holding in her hands 
any of the objects from vind, manuscript, rosary, kamandalu, lotus etc. and 
(iv) provided with a swan ora pea-fowl or even a lion as her vehicle. The 
white complexion of the goddess and so also her white garments are in keeping with 
her purity. The musical instrument (vind) is one of the oldest emblems ever associ- 
ated with her, though a manuscript is also not late in making its appearance. A 
manuscript in the hand of the goddess is certainly indicative of her intimate connec- 
tion with learning, and so also the vind which is the symbol of music and fine-arts. 
A rosary and a kamandalu are the objects to be held by Brahma and a swan is his 
vehicle. Sarasvati’s association with rosary, water-vessel and swan evidently points 
to her relation with Brahma. So also the rosary and the water-vessel in the hands 
of the goddess imply the great truth that learning cannot flourish without the 
combination of devotion, meditation (aksamala being an aid for practical medi- 
tation) and sacrifice. The association of the goddess with a pea-fowl may indicate 
the river Sarasvati teeming on its bank with pea-fowls of several descriptions. 
According to Cunningham,‘ the crocodiles in the Ganges, the tortoises in the river 
- Yamuna and the peacocks on the banks of the river Sarasvati, owing to their 
preponderance, have been responsible for the vehicles crocodile, tortoise and pea- 
cock for Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati respectively. Lion as the vehicle of 
Sarasvati is suggestive of the goddess as being considered as the Sakti of Siva 
as well. 


The handsome female figure carved on the railing pillar of Bharhut> may be 
regarded as the earliest known representation of the goddess Sarasvati. Besides 
being much mutilated, the figure does not bear even the descriptive label found 
usually attached to such reliefs at Bharhut, but still enough remains to enlighten us 
as to its nature. The figure, standing gracefully in an upright frontal position on 
what appears to be a large full-blown lotus, is shown playing on a seven stringed 
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instrument (vind), mentioned by Barua’ as a large harp, held up in front across her 
body. She is of youthful appearance and wears ornaments of usual Bharhut type. 
Banerjea? is also inclined to regard this figure ‘an early prototype of the goddess’ 
and Barua’ finds in it an early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvati. 


Two-armed figures of Sarasvati, with a manuscript in her hand, have also been 
found represented in other examples of Indian art. One of the earliest images of 
the goddess with a manuscript in her hand was discovered from Kankali Tila near 
Mathura. The goddess is shown squatting in an elegant fashion, on a rectangular 
pedestal, and holding a manuscript in her left hand. The upper portion of the 
image is lost, together with the right hand, which was raised,> and probably 
had the vyakhydna-mudra® or a pen.” The figure clothed in very stiffly executed 
drapery has two attendants, one standing on her each side, wiht hairs dressed in 
rolls. The attendant on her left wears a tunic and holds a jar, whereas the atten- 
dant on her right has his hands clasped in adoration. The pitcher in the hand of 
one of the attendants probably symbolises the receptacle of knowledge (jnana- 
bhanda) of which she is the presiding deity. The figure found from a Jaina site 
probably belongs to the Svetimbara sect, which, added together with the inscrip- 
tional evidence, may well be regarded as a Jaina version of the goddess Sarasvati® 
and may be placed in the first half of the 2nd century A.D.1° 


D.B. Diskalkar™ has noticed two Kusana sculptures belonging to the Mathura 
Museum as figures of Sarasvati with a pea-fowl as her vehicle. Unfortunately the 
upper part of the figures is severely mutilated, and the presence of the pea-fowls 
only on the pedestal cannot guarantee the figures to be those of Sarasvati. Alter- 


natively the figures might represent Kaumari, one of the Sapta-matrkas, the Sakti 
of Kumara-K arttikeya, whose usual vehicle is a peacock. 


In the Gupta period, Sarasvati is said to be represented on the reverse of the 
Lyrist type of Samudragupta’s gold coins. The goddess nimbate is seated to left 
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on a wicker stool, wearing a loose robe, close fitting cap, and ‘jewellery, and holding 
a fillet in her outstretched right hand and cornucopia in the left. Though she has 
not been given her specific symbol in her own hand, the vind on the obverse is taken 
to identify her with Sarasvati Vindpani,’ the goddess of music, and not Laksmi due 
to the absence of lotus in her hand; but the identification does not seem convincing 
as the vind is not in the hand of the goddess. Sarasvati is, however, represented on 
the reverse of one of the Rajalila type of coins of Samacharadeva (c. 550-575 A.D.), 
a predecessor of Sasanka of Gauda, as standing in trbhanga posture on a lotus, with 
her left hand resting on alotus with bent stalk and with her right hand drawing 
up another lotus with a long stalk in front of her face as if to smell it. There is 
also a lotus bud with a stalk under the right hand and below it aswan is trying to 
snatch a lotus leaf in the front by its beak.2 The presence of the swan evidently 
identifies the goddess to be Sarasvati. A gold coin of the Gupta style and fabric 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, dating from the 6th-7th century A.D., has the 
figure of a goddess on its reverse, described by Allan* as Goddess Laksmi, nimbate, 
standing to left, holding lotus in outstretched right hand, behind her a lotus plant 
and at her feet a hamsa (or peacock according to Smith). Banerjea* states that 
“the hamsa at the feet of the figure would justify us in identifying her as Sarasvati, 
the counterpart of Laksmi”’. According to Gode,® ‘‘if Banerjea’s remarks are 
correct, we have in the above coin numismatic {evidence of the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. about Sarasvati with hamsa at her feet’’. 


Banerjea studies a sculpture much later in point of date (c. 10th century A.D.) 
hailing from Khitching* (Orissa) along with the Bharhut relief. It shows the half- 
length figure of a seven-hooded Nagini playing onavind. She is beautifully deco- 
rated with ornaments and wearing a karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). 

- Banerjea” has aptly observed that the number of hoods behind her head and the type 
of head-dress worn by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake maiden, 
but is a goddess with much iconographic affinity to Sarasvati. 


There is a very beautiful two-armed stone image of Sarasvati, belonging to the 
Pala period, in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta.* The goddess standing gracefully in 
the trbhanga pose is shown holding a vind and apparently in the act of playing upon 
it. She is putting on numerous jewelleries and her coiffure is tastefully decorated. 
The youthful figure of the goddess is full of dynamic quality (Fig. 24). Another 
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figure of the goddess, again of the Pala period, belonging to the Patna Museum,? is 
equally interesting. In this example also the two-armed goddess, standing in trbhanga 
pose, is represented as holding a vind by her left hand and touching her bosom with 
her fingers, while her right hand hanging by her side is placed on her waist. A 
bronze image of the two-armed goddess also shows her with vind in her hands. The 
image hailing from Nalanda, housed inthe Patna Museum,? also represents her 
standing and holding the vind in her hands; it appears as if the cords of the instru- 
ment are being tuned. She is putting on practically a transparent dress which covers 
her bosom fully, but leaves the right one practically bare. She has two attendants 
holding vessels in their hands on her either side. The trbhariga pose of the goddess 
and the tuning of the vind endow her with dynamism and suggest her in action. 


Now, these figures of Sarasvati may well be compared with a statuette of early 
mediaeval period discovered from the Buddhist site at Sarnath and housed in the 
local museum.® It is made of reddish Chunar sandstone and undoubtedly represents 
the goddess of learning and music playing on a yind. Above her head is a foliage of 
tree and to her proper right is shown a jar standing upside down. It is really interest- 
ing to note that the Buddhist representation of the goddess does not record any 
iconographic difference from the Brahmanical ones. 


Assam has also yielded a few sculptures of Sarasvati with a lute in her hands. 
A figure of vina-hasté Sarasvati, as described in the Agni Purdna, is found in a niche 
of stone slab from Tezpur. The goddess seated in ardha-paryanka with her left leg 
tucked up and the right one hanging down is shown playing on a vind. Another 
figure of the goddess, standing with a vind held in her two hands across her chest, was 
recoverd from Sibsagar.® She wears a ratna-kundala, hara, girdles and anklets. The 
simplicity of the figure and the delightfully done drapery flowing round her body 
mark it out as one of the graceful specimens of the early art of Assam.* The figure 
which may be dated in c. 10th-11th century A.D. successfully delineates the devotion- 
al feeling.” A similar crude figure of Sarasvati was recovered from the ruins of the 
Tamresvari temple at Sadiya by Bloch.® 


As aiready referred to, Sarasvati is also regarded as one of the consorts of 
Visnu—a fact which is amply corroborated by the numerous images of the Pala 
period in which she is almost invariably shown accompanying Visnu, standing to his 


. Sinha, B.P., op. cit., p. 131, fig. 102. 
. Ibid., p. 131, fig. 113. 
. ASIAR, p. 86; Sahni, D.R., Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, p. 150. 
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left (as Pusti) and Laksmi standing to his right. A unique image of Visnu dis- 
covered at Laksmankati! (Bakerganj district) represents him sitting on the outstretch- 
ed wings of his vehicle, the Garuda. The figure is unique in as much as it does not 
hold the usual attributes in the four of his hands. The front right hand of the god, 
however, carcies the chzkra, but in its centre is depicted the miniature figure of 
Chakrapurusa. The normal left hand of the god holds within its palm the miniature 
representation of Gadadevi with a mace. The attributes in the remaining two hands 
are also unique. The right hand holds the stalk ofa lotus on which sits goddess 
Laksmi anointed by a pair of elephants, and the left hand similarly holds the stalk 
of another lotus on which sits the goddess Sarasvati, playing on her vind. The vind 
in the hands of the goddess accompanying Visnu in the images ordinarily met with 
has a straight shape; but here it is of antique shape—a boat-shaped instrument exactly 
like the one held by Samudragupta, as depicted on the coins of his Lyrist type. 


Like two-armed images, separate four-armed images of the goddess are also 
rare. There is a very beautiful image of Sarasvati in the Dacca Museum,” carved 
out of the black stone. Fully modelled in the round, the four-armed goddess seated 
on a double-petalled lotusin Jalitasana with her left leg pendent and placed ona 
lotus is shown playing on a vind with her two front hands and holding a rosary in 
the back right hand and a manuscript in the back left one. A tiny swan, the usual 
vehicle of the goddess, is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus-coils usually found in the 11th-12th century sculptures. The 
kirttimukhas in the centre of the tapering top of the prabhavali, the flying vidyadharas, 
the trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female chauri-bearer on her either 
side, the pancharatha pedestal, the figure of the donor with folded hands in the ex- 
treme right corner—all these features, according to Banerjea,’ typify the sculpture 
as one of the fully developed hieratic forms of Sarasvati. 


An equally beautiful image of the goddess in the Rajshahi Museum hails from 
Chhatingram in the Bogra district of N. Bengal.‘ In this instance as well the goddess, 
fully modelled in the round, is shown seated in Jalitdsana, playing on a vind with her 
two main hands and holding a rosary and a book in the remaining back hands. This 
piece, however, marks a sharp departure from the usual practice of providing a swan 
as the vehicle of the goddess, because the place of the swan on the pedestal is taken up 
by a frisky ram. The explanation regarding the presence of the ram on the pedestal, 
as suggested by Bhattasali,® is furnished by the mythological story in the Satapatha 


. Bhattasali, N.K., op. cit., pp. 86-87, pl. XXXII. 
. Ibid., pp. 188 and 190. 
Banerjea, DHT, pp. 379-80. 
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Brahmana‘ which closely associates rams and ewes with Sarasvati. The image dat- 
able in the 11th century A.D., in the opinion of Banerjea,? is certainly the finest 
specimen so far known. 


Another beautiful image of Sarasvati in the British Museum comes from 
Mathura.’ Carved out of reddish stone and treated in a very simple manner, this 
piece also represents her seated in Jalitdsana, playing on a vind and carrying a rosary 
and a book, with a swan as her vehicle. On stylistic ground, the image may be dated 
in the 10th-11th century A.D. 


In the Allahabad Museum, there are two sculptures from Jamsot representing 
Sarasvati. Both of them belonging to the 12th century A.D. have been carved out 
of buff coloured sandstone. One of the sculptures represents the goddess standing 
in the trbhaiga pose.’ She holds a comparatively long vind by her two hands, 
while she carries a lotus by her upper right hand, the lower left hand being broken. 
A goose can be seen near her feet. The other sculpture represents the goddess seated 
in the ardhaparyanka pose.6 Four out of her eight hands are broken and so also is 
smashed her head. She carries a vind by her two hands, while by her three left 
hands she holds a manuscript, a bell and a pot. Her mount, the goose, can again be 
seen near her feet. 


Images of Sarasvati from the state of Rajasthan, however, represent her some- 
what differently.’ A beautiful white marble image from Pallu, Bikaner, datable to 
the Chauhan period, 12th century A.D., represents her standing gracefully in the 
trbhanga attitude on a fully blossomed lotus. The four-armed goddess, with her 


1, Sat, Br., XI. 7.1.3 and 14; XII. 7.2.3 and 7. 
Bhattasali, op.cit., p. 187 :— “There, in the first Brahmana of the 7th adhyaya, kanda XII, it 
is related how once Indra became enervated because he had descended the sacrifice and his 
vital energy began to flow off from all parts of his body. ‘From his nostrils, his vital 
powers flowed off and became that animal, the ram’ (Eggeling’s translation, vol. V, SBE, 
vol. XLIV, p. 215). The gods on this called upon the Agvins and Sarasvati to heal Indra. 
Sarasvati healed Indra and received the ram as her reward. From that day, the ram has 
been sacred to Sarasvati. 
Rams or ewes used to be sacrificed to Sarasvati, as is evident from the 7th section of 
the 2nd Brahmana :— ‘He-goats are sacred to Agvins, ewes to Sarasvati, and cows (and 
bulls) to Indra, they say: if these animals are sacrificed, he (the sacrificer) by means of 
those deities gains those animals’. ; 
It is interesting to note that the custom of sacrificing ram to Sarasvati still persists in 
some parts of the Dacca district, and one of the principal diversions of young people in 
some villages on the festive day of the worship of Sarasvati is ram-fight.”’ 
HBR, I, p. 440. 
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pendent front right hand exhibits varada mudra along with a rosary on the palm, 
while the front left hand holds a kamandalu. She carries a lotus with her back right 
hand and a manuscript in her back left hand. The vind upon which she is usually 
shown playing is, however, not to be found here. She is, however, accompanied by 
two female attendants standing on her either side with a vind in her hands. Two 
devotees, one a male and the other a female, seated on the pedestal and facing 
towards the goddess, are shown worshipping her with their folded hands. A minia- 
ture swan, the vehicle of the goddess, is carved on the pedestal within a circle just 
below the lotus upon which the goddess stands (Fig. 25).1_ Another marble image 
of the goddess is found carved within a roundel in the ceiling dome of the mandapa 
of the Vimala Vasahi temple at Dilwara (Mt. Abu, Rajasthan).2 The goddess seated 
in sukhdsana, with her body quite erect, has the same attributes in her hands as in 
the preceding figure from Bikaner. Vidyadharas fly above, whereas two small figures, 
probably representing donors, kneel at the bottom of the throne. In this example, 
Sarasvati is being saluted by the two architects who built the Vimala Vasahi temple. 
The bearded architect to the right of the goddess is inscribed as Loyana Sitradhdara, 
the other holding the measuring rod is named as Sitradhara Kela. In both the 
figures, the goddess is shown beautifully bejewelled and ornamented. 


Sarasvati has been represented_on the Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho seated 
and carrying vind by her first and third hands, while she has a lotus in the fourth 
hand, the second hand being displayed in the varada mudra.* In the Kandariya 
Mahdadeo temple, she holds a vind by her first and fourth hands and a manuscript 
and a lotus in her second and third hands respectively.* She also carries a lotus 
stalk and a manuscript in her second and third hands with vind in her remaining 
hands on the sanctum gate of the Visvandtha temple.® Sometimes she has been 
depicted with her first hand in the varada mudrd, the upper two hands carrying 
lotus flowers, while the remaining hand has a manuscript. Other four-handed images 
of Sarasyati on the Vamana temple represent her with the first hand in the varada 
mudré and carrying a lotus, a vind and a ghata in the rest; or a lotus, a manuscript 
and again a lotus in the last three hands.® Six and eight-armed images of the goddess 
have also been found at Khajuraho with most of her arms damaged, but those hold- 
ing vind in her two hands having survived. Inthe eight-armed image, she has been 


1. Another similar image of Sarasvati discovered at Pallu is on display in the Bikaner 
Museum. Srivastava, V.S., Catalogue & Guide to the Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 
Bikaner, Jaipur, 1960-61, pl. III. 

2. Kramrisch, S., Art of India, pl. 137; Sharma, B.N., Social & Cultural History of Northern 
India, c. 1000-1200 A.D., pl. XXIV; Shah, U.P., Kala-Nidhi, Varanasi, V, 1, pp. 36-37, 
pl. facing p. 37. 
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shown tuning the strings of the instrument by one of her right hands, the rest 
being broken.* 


A few more images of Sarasvati deserve notice. One of them, a white marble 
image, probably coming from Rajasthan, in the British Museum,? represents the 
goddess as conceived by the Jainas. Standing in the trbhariga pose, the goddess is 
four-armed, both the right hands being lost. The upper left hand holds a rosary 
and the lower a manuscript, which, together with the five Jinas seated cross-legged 
on the upper part of the back-slab, indicate that the image represents the Jaina 
goddess of learning. Though the eyes of the figure are blank, the pose is graceful 
and lovely. Below on the base are two female attendants and a squatting worship- 
per on her either side, to the right a male and to the left a female, representing 
evidently the donors. The chauri-bearing figures even do not lack movement.’ 
Rothenstein* notes the exquisite use of the jewelled ornaments on this image. The 
image has a late Nagari inscription on its base; but it appears much older and is 
rightly assigned to the 11th-12th century A.D.° 


Still another important piece of sculpture preserved in the British Museum® is 

a nearly life-size inscribed image of Vagdevi, the goddess of speech, carved out of 
grey sandstone. The image bears an inscription on its base recording its installa- 
tion in the city of king Bhoja in Samvat 1091 (ie., 1034 A.D.).’? This king Bhoja 
has been identified with the Paramara king Bhoja of Dhara, who ruled over Malwa 
between 1018 and 1060 A.D. The jewelled ornaments worn by this image—the 
crown, the necklace, the armlets, the bracelets, the pendants round the loin, the 
anklets, and the style of showing the drapery—bear closest resemblance to those of 
the Jaina goddess of learning noticed above.§ According to Sivaramamurti,® it is 
perhaps one of the most marvellous creations of the sculptors of the Paramara realm 
patronised by Bhoja. It closely resembles sculptures of the Pratihara school, special- 
ly from the western area, approaching in several respects the idiom of Gujarat.?° 
Vagdevi is represented as standing in the trbhanga pose on a pedestal, wearing 
 kiritamukuta with some hair hanging loose behind, patrakundalas, a necklace and a 
single hadra. She has four hands, the upper right holding sila and the upper left a deer, 
the two lower hands being broken. Her eyes show that she is looking down atten- 
tively. To the right of Vagdevi are two male attendants, one bearded holding a staff 
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in the left hand in the fashion of a door-keeper, and the other a pot-bellied dwarf 
holding a mango-fruit in his right hand and with uplifted eyes gazing at the face of 
the goddess; and to the left is a damsel, pot-bellied, dancing and trampling ona 
lion and with right hand supplicating goddess. Thus, in this instance, a lion is 
shown, instead of a swan, as the vehicle of the goddess. 


To sum up, a study of the images of Sarasvati, belonging to northern India, 
makes it quite evident that the Sarasvati images are either two-armed or four-armed, 
suggested even by the literary descriptions. When two-armed, whether independent 
or associated with Visnu as his consort, she usually holds a vind, which she is re- 
presented as playing upon with her two hands. Sarasvati with vind appears in 
Indian art as early as the 2nd century B.C., her earliest representation being found 
upon the Bharhut railing. In another variety, the two-armed Sarasvati is provided 
with a manuscript in one of her hands, as in the Lucknow Museum example; other 
hand being broken, it is difficult to suggest precisely as to the object held in it— 
probably the object was a pen as required by the Sdradatilakatantra and the Silpa- 
ratna.1 When four-armed, she is represented in the sculptures of early mediaeval 
school of Bengal and Bihar with a vind in her front hands and a rosary and a 
manuscript in her back hands. It was in accordance with the Agni Purana that the 
artists of Bengal and Bihar seem to have prepared majority of the images of Saras- 
vati in the mediaeval period. Images of Sarasvati with four arms have been differ- 
ently prepared in other parts of the country. Images from Rajasthan represent the 
goddess with the vyakhydana-mudra exhibited by the front right hand pendent with a 
rosary on the palm, while the front left hand holds the kamandalu, whereas the back 
left hand carries the book and the back right hand a lotus; vind, one of the most 
important objects of the goddess, is, however, conspicuous by its absence. Generally 
the vehicle of the goddess is found to be a swan, but a ram or a lion is also provid- 
ed to her as vehicle in some cases; peacock being, however, absent in the north 
Indian images. As already seen, Diskalkar has identified certain sculptures with the 
peacock-vehicle with the figures of goddess Sarasvati, but they may better be regard- 
ed as the figures of Kaumari, one of the Matrkas, whose usual vehicle is a peacock.* 


It will, however, be profitable to institute a comparison between the images of 
Sarasvati from the northern part of the country with some representative examples 
of southern India. Images of Sarasvati from Ghantasala (Andhra state) are perhaps 
the earliest representations in south India belonging to the 2nd century B.C? 
Stylistically much akin to the Mohenjodaro art, the goddess standing in samabhanga 
posture has four hands with the upper right hand holding a lotus bud, the lower one 
placed over the head of a swan, the upper left holding a noose and the lower left 


1. Supra, pp. 208-09. 

2. Supra, p. 213. 
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hanging softly. The beautiful swan depicted behind the goddess faces to the right. 
To almost the same age belongs the Bharhut figure of Sarasvati. 


The image of Sarasvati from Gadag,” a fair example of Chalukyan art seated in 
virdsana has four arms; but unfortunately all of them are missing. The figure of a 
pretty swan, with women in dancing postures on both the sides, is carved in the 
midst of the pedestal. 


Sarasvati from Bagali,* another Chalukyan specimen, is also seated in the yird- 
sana pose; but she does not hold the attributes usually met with in her hands. Of 
course, the front right hand exhibits vyakhyana mudrd along with an aksamala and 
the front left hand holds a manuscript; but the back right hand instead of a lotus 
carries an ankuSa and the back left hand a pasa in place of vind. Here she is con- 
ceived as a Sakti of Siva and represented as described in the Devi Mahdtmya of the 
Markandeya Purana. 


An image of dancing Sarasvati in western Chalukyan style of the 10th century 
A.D.‘ is depicted with six hands carrying parasu in the upper right hand and branch- 
es of the kalpa tree in the upper left and holding and playing on vind by the lower 
left; other hands being broken. She is dancing in the bhujarga-trasita mode, the 
left foot reaching the right thigh. 


Another image of Sarasvati in the KatteSvara temple at Hirahadgalli® has four 
hands, one of the right hands being broken at the elbow. She is seated with piers 
behind supporting a scroll of canopy. A swan is depicted on the pedestal. A fine 
stone image of Sarasvati is in the Mahakutesvara temple at Mahakiita® (Bijapur 
district). 


A beautiful image of Sarasvati in the Chalukyan Bhimeévara temple at Bhima- 
varam’ is seated in the padmdsana on a lotus. She has four hands exhibiting abhaya 
pose by the lower right hand and holding a rosary, a vind, and a book in the remain- 
‘ing hands, 


In the temple of the Heroes at Karempudi,® against the eastern wall, is the 
image of Sarasyati in sitting posture. This image of the Haihayas has four arms of 
which three are broken and the fourth is holding a club.. Beneath is shown a swan, 
her vehicle. 
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A six-armed image of Sarasvati seated on a pedestal containing the figure of a 
swan is found in the BhrameSvara temple at Srigailam.1 She is holding a pasa and 
a parasu in the upper right hands and an afikusa and another object in the upper 
left hands, the lower in varada mudrad. Here also the goddess is represented as the 
Sakti of Siva. 


A beautiful figure of Sarasvati from the Brhadesvara temple at Tanjore? repre- 
sents her seated erect in the virdsana pose. She is two-armed, holding a manuscript 
in her left hand which is placed on the thigh, the right hand being broken. She 
wears a tall mukuta with a canopied projection over which rises atree—signifying the 
tree of knowledge (jfidna), as the Bodhi-tree in the Vajrasana Buddha figure indi- 
cates.2 The goddess is fully bejewelled and puts on a breast-band (kucha-bandha), 
which is not found in the north Indian images of the goddess. 


Another figure of Sarasvati from the BrhadeSvara temple‘ is of larger size and 
forceful execution. Seated in ardhaparyanka, the goddess has two hands, holding a 
book in the left hand, the right one being broken. There is a beautiful umbrella 
with branches of a tree above. 


In the Hoyasala art, ‘the ornamentation is heavy, elaborate, and unrestrained’. 
Sarasvati with elaborated features makes her appearance several times on the 
Hoyasalesvara temple at Halebid,> where she is shown six-armed, and sometimes 
even dancing.6 The six-armed dancing image of Sarasvati from Halebid has been 
considered as the Saktiof Siva, holding lotus, rosary, atikusa, pasa, vind, and 
pustaka. She is flanked by two chauri-bearers, and, near her feet, her vehicle, the 
swan, is shown. She wears a jata-mukuta and-is decked with various ornaments 


(Fig. 26). 


Another dancing image of Sarasvati, also from Halebid,’ has facial expression 
exactly similar to the preceding one. Her crown is smaller, but there are chhatra, 
prabhamandala, and torana as in the previous example. She possesses four hands 
holding in the upper right a Sila, in the upper left a noose, and in the lower left a 
kamandalu. She is fully ornamented. As for her posture, her left foot is placed just 
below the right knee and her right foot rests on a lotus. On the left is a man beating 
cymbal, another standing with hands folded in ajjali pose and on the right is a man 
beating a drum. 


. Rao, EHI,I, ii, p. 377, pl. CXIV. 
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The image of Sarasvati playing on a vind from Madurai' is a specimen of the 
Nayaka school which reached its climax under Tirumala Nayaka (A.D. 1523-1557) 
at Srirangam, Kumbakonam, Madurai. This image is in trbhanga posture playing 
on a vind with both the hands. 


Basically, the images of Sarasvati from northern India do not differ iconogra- 
phically from her south Indian counterparts. Images of the goddess from northern 
India, however, rarely represent her as the Sakti of Siva. Sarasvati with more than 
four arms is not known in the northern part of the country, nor has she been shown 
with a breast-band (kucha-bandha). The vehicle, which is a swan, however, remains 
the same both in the northern and the southern India. No figure from south India 
has either a ram or a lion as the vehicle of the goddess. 


1, Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 138; Goswami, A., Indian Temple Sculpture, 
pl. 138. 
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Laxsmt is one of the most popular goddesses of the Hindus, the Buddhists and 
the Jainas alike. She is considered to be the goddess of beauty, fortune and fertility. 
It is, therefore, but natural that persons desirous of attaining material prosperity 
should have worshipped her. Rather a special worship is enjoined in her honour in 
the last night of the dark half of the month of Karttika every year when the Festival 
of Lights is celebrated all over the country. 


There seems to be a very interesting history connected with the early career of 
the goddess. Archaeological excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have brought 
to light numerous terracotta female figurines, practically nude, ‘save for very abbre- 
viated skirt secured by the girdle round the loins’. These female figures wearing a 
quantity of jewelley and a curious fan-shaped head-dress with heavy hips and thin 
waists, found almost invariably, in a damaged condition, have been identified to be 
the figures of Mother Goddess, whose worship was widely prevalent in Mesopotamia 
and the lands of the ancient Mediterranean, in the 4th-3rd millennium B.C.2 These 
terracotta figurines of the feminine divinity with elaborate head-dress and ornaments 
strongly suggest her to be the goddess presiding over riches. An interesting seal 
from Harappa represents her with a plant issuing from her womb,* thereby emphasis- 
ing her character as being the goddess of fertility. 


In this connection mention may be made of a large number of ring-stones, 
varying in sizes from half an inch to four feet in diameter, found from Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, which appear to be most important objects connected with the cult of 
Mother Goddess. These ring-stones have been regarded by Marshall‘ as representa- 
tions of the female organ of generation, symbolising motherhood and fertility. He 
further observes® : ‘In these ring-stones, which are quite small and used perhaps ex- 


Mackay, E., Early Indus Civilization, p. 53, pl. XVI.2. 

Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

. Ibid., chap. XVIII; Marshall, J., Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, 1, p. 52 (cf.a 
terracotta relief of early Gupta period from Bhita which shows a similar female figure in 
much the same posture, but with a lotus issuing from her neck, instead of from her womb— 
ASITAR, 1911-12, pl. XXIII.40). 

4. Marshall, op. cit., p. 62. 

5, Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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voto offerings, nude figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved with 
consummate skill and care inside the central hole, thus indicating in a manner that 
can hardly be mistaken the connection between them and the female principle’. 
This statement leaves hardly any doubt that these ring-stones were intimately 
associated with the conception of the Mother Goddess. 


A gold leaf unearthed at Lauriya-Nandangarh! has the figure of a nude female 
stamped upon it. She cannot be definitely named; but she has usually been inter- 
preted as the Mother Goddess in her aspect as Mother Earth. Bloch? takes her to be 
a Vedic Earth Goddess. Standing in a strictly frontal pose, she is completely nude, 
with her sex emphasised and also characterised by an exaggerated hip, a narrow 
waist and full breasts (heavy hip denoting maternity and fertility; breasts the bounty 
of life). She has thus unmistakable characteristics associating her with the Mother 
Goddess of the Indus Valley period. Bloch? has assigned the Lauriya gold leaf 
figure to pre-Mauryan period, in the 8th-7th century B.C.; it is, however, possible to 
regard it somewhat later. Similar figures have been found in the Stipa at Piprahwa 
in the Basti district* (U.P.) of the 4th-3rd century B.C. and at Tilpat near Delhi. 


Small discs, with or without central holes, have been found at Bhir Mound in 
Taxila, Sankisé, Mathura, Kosam, Rajghat, Basarh* and Patna’ with female figures 
appearing on certain of the decorated pieces along with the figures of mythical animals, 
makaras, alligators, horses and palm trees. These can be dated in the 3rd century B.C. 
or even a century or two later. Thus the Hathial disc® has four nude figures, alter- 
nating with honey-suckles arranged in the central hole emphasising the essential 
character of the goddess. The Rajghat seal® has an interesting decoration consisting 
of a palm-tree with a horse by its side and a female figure holding a bud in her 
outstretched right hand, followed in successive order by a long-eared and short- 
- tailed animal, a crane, the female again, then a winged mythical animal and lastly 
a crane with a crab-like object near its legs. Another fragmentary disc from Rajghat” 
has two nude female figures with outstretched hands engraved around the central 
hole. On the flat ends, there are two monkey-like creatures with a makara between 
them. Still another partly broken and inscribed disc from Kosam (in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan)" is decorated with nude female figures and a row of makaras. Stone 


. ASIAR, 1906-07, pp. 122-23, fig. 4. 
Ibid., p. 123. 

. Ibid., p. 123. 

. Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, p. 5. 
Ibid., p. 5. 

Banerjea, J.N., DHI, pp. 170-71. 
JBRS, XXXVU, pp. 178 ff. 

. ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66, pl. XX, fig. 7. 
. Banerjea, DHI, p. 170. 

. Ibid., p. 170. 

. Ibid,, p. 171. 
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dises from Murtaziganj' (Patna) belonging to the Mauryan period also bear figures 
of nude standing females and those of palm-trees and certain animals. The nude 
females carved on the decorated discs resemble very closely the Lauriya gold-plaque 
representation. These female figures, nude and having heavy hips, have undoubted 
religious significance, establishing their connection with the terracotta female figurines 
of the Indus Valley cities, regarded as those of Mother Goddess. 


There is a very interesting fragment of an architrave from Kausambi, belonging 
to the Sunga period, now in the Allahabad Municipal Museum.” Beginning from 
the proper right, first there is the figure of an elephant tusk. Then follows the figure 
of a female, standing to front on a full blown lotus in the midst of the lotus buds 
and shrubs, and holding a lotus bud in her hand. On her either side are two ele- 
phants standing on lotus flowers with their trunks raised and anointing the female 
with water poured from the jars held in their trunks. The female is again nude with 
heavy hips, narrow waist and full breasts, exactly similar in treatment and features 
already noticed on the gold leaves and the decorated discs. The fact that such a 
representation of a female is depicted in close association with lotus flowers and as 
being anointed by a pair of elephants (in the form of Gaja-Laksmi) leaves hardly any 
doubt that the goddess Laksmi of the historic times is no other than the Mother 
Goddess whose effigies have been found on the gold leaves and the small discs of the 
pre-Mauryan and the Mauryan periods and who have been found widely represented 
in the Indus Valley as early as the 3rd millennium B.C. 


The conclusion receives further confirmation on examining another highly 
interesting sculpture of great significance, belonging to the Mathura art*® (c. Ist-2nd 
century A.D.). Housed in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, it represents a female 
standing gracefully on lotuses, while a rich growth of Jotus plants with leaves, buds 
and flowers, on which a pair of peacocks is seated, sprouts from a huge water- 
vessel forming the pedestal of the pillar-like piece and covers the entire back of the 
figure. Besides wearing elaborate ornaments, pearl necklaces, peacock armlets 
and a rich girdle, she is indicating with her two hands the chief functions of the 
- maternal principle : the left supports, rather presses, a nourishing breast, while her 
right indicates her sex, besides holding a small lotus stem of three buds placed at 
the middle of the girdle in front. Coomaraswamy, on the basis of profuse lotuses 
surrounding the figure, rightly considers it to represent the goddess Sri-Laksmi. 
Thus the motif of the female figure pressing her breast, the source of all human 
sustenance, and indicating her sex, the power denoting fertility, possessed of symbo- 
lic meaning, demonstrates with certainty the maternal functions which have been 
hinted at in the earlier female figures by making them naked with their hips 


1. Ibid., p. 172; JBRS, XXXVI, pp. 178 ff and plates, 

2. Kala, S.C., Sculptures in the Allahabad Municipal Museum, p. 28, pl. XVI. 

3. Agrawala, V.S., A Short Guide to the Archaeological Section of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, pp. 14-15, fig. 8. 
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exaggerated and breasts fully rounded. It further demonstrates the qualities of a 
Mother Goddess that came to be attached to the goddess Laksmi, thereby identifying 
the two with one another. And as it is fully adorned with elaborate ornaments, it 
also suggests her to be the goddess of wealth. 


Coming to the Vedic period, there are a number of feminine divinities who 
have been occasionally mentioned in the Rk and other Samhitas, the earliest known 
literature of the Indians. With the exception of Aditi, little significance has been 
attached to them. Puramdhi,* regarded as the Vedic form of the Avestan Parendi, 
appears as the goddess of plenty, and Raka* as a rich and beautiful goddess. Vasini, 
the ‘ruling goddess’, mentioned in various Grhyastitras, ‘is probably the Mother 
Goddess who despite all Vedic influences, always was the chief spiritual village 
power identified with Siva’s wife in various forms’. Sinivali, another interesting 
goddess called Visnu’s wife in the Atharvaveda,‘ is described as the sister of the gods, 
fair-armed, fair-fingered; prolific and mistress of the family (vispatni) and is invok- 
ed for granting offspring;> and elsewhere, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear 
progeny.® It is, however, difficult to say which of these goddesses might have 
served the sole prototype of goddess Laksmi, for all of them are goddesses of plenty 
and reminiscent of the goddess as such.’ Words like ‘Sri’ no doubt occur in the 
Rg-veda, but they do not stand for the goddess as such, rather they are used in a 
general way connoting beauty. This conception of ‘Sr7’, however, does not dis- 
appear in the later Vedic literature, rather the abstract conception of Sri takes a 
concrete form in the curious story narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana which 
relates how Sri of Prajapati was driven out by his tapas from within himself? when 
he became tired of creating beings, and stood there brilliant, shining and sensuous 
like a heavenly woman. ‘Here we can clearly see’, remarks Motichandra,” ‘the 
transference of an abstract idea of beauty to the visual form of a heavenly body, 
possibly the Great Mother Goddess of the pre-Aryan India, who possibly carried 
within herself the idea of beauty and plentitude’. The story proceedson: ‘‘Her 
beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and they wanted to kill her; but 
Prajapati dissuaded them from this as she was a female, and asked them to take 
away all her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘Then Agni, Soma, Varuna, 


Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 124. 
RV, 2.32.7; 5.42.12. 

JUPHS, XXI, pts. i-ii, p. 19. 

AV, VIII. 46, 3. 

AV, 11.32, 6 and 7. 

. AV, X.184. 

Banerjea, DHT, p. 371. 

. RV, 1.87.6: ‘Sriyase kam bhanubhih sam mimiskire’ (the Maruts wish to sprinkle rain 

water with shining rays of the sun). 

9. Sat. Brahm., X1.4, 1 ff. 

10. JUPHS, XXI, pts. i-ii, 1948, p. 21. 
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Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, Sarasvati and Tvastr took from her food, 
kingdom, universal sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, wealth, 
prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then on Prajapati’s advice, she after 
offering ten sacrificial dishes to the ten divinities had every thing restored to her’.’” 
According to Banerjea, the inner significance of the story is not difficult to under- 
stand and the goddess embodies all the major good things coveted by man. The 
Taittiriya Upanisad® also emphasises this character of the goddess where Sri is said 
to bring garments, cows, food, and drink : ‘therefore bring me Sri’. 


It may, however, be noted that both Sri and Laksmi appear together in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka‘ and the Vajasaneyi® as the two heavenly women, the combi- 
nation leading to the complete identification of the two. No difference whatsoever 
is, however, noticeable between Sri and Laksmi in the Sri-siikta,® a late supplement 
of the Rg-veda, datable before the Pali Buddhist texts. In a hymn of this literary 
document, she is called ‘the one possessed of the lotus’ (padmini), ‘the one standing 
on lotus’ (padmesthitd), ‘the lotus-coloured’ (padma-varnd), and ‘the lotus-born’ 
(padma-sambhava). She is ‘lotus-eyed’ (padmdksi), has her thighs lotus-like (padma- 
iirii), has a lotus-face (padmdnana), dwells in the lotus-lake (sarasijanilaya), is fond 
of the lotus (padmapryd) and carries a lotus in her hand (padma-hasta). She is 
delighted by the trumpeting of elephants (hasti-ndda-pramodini). She is the goddess 
of the fertility of soil, which is derived from water, and she bestows ‘gold, cows, 
horses and slaves’. She is, therefore, the goddess of prosperity and riches. She 
wears ‘garlands of gold and silver’ and is the very embodiment of royal splendour, 
bestowing fame (kirtti) and success (rddhi), and granting prosperity and long 
life, health and offspring. She is also the ‘goddess earth’ (Ksamddevi) and 
the mother of all creatures (prajanam bhavasi m4atd).’ In the opinion of 
Coomaraswamy,® lotus is a symbol of waters and as such connected with fertility. 
The deity is invoked to destroy alaksmi,® bad luck, poverty, and to bestow cattle 
and progeny. She is connected with vegetation and the bilva (wood-apple) tree is 
especially hers.’° 


It is in the epics that she attains her full iconographic significance, in which her 
various traits are referred to in different contexts. She is said to have been churned 


. Sat. Brahm., X1. 4.1 ff. 

Banerjea, op. cit., p. 371. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 1.4. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, X.46. 

Vajasaneyi, XXXI1.1. 

Sri-sakta, X.11, 14. 

Zimmer, H., The Art of Indian Asia, pp. 159-60, 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., The Eastern Art, I, p. 178. 
RV, Khilani, I. 6, 5, 

Ibid., Vv, 6, 
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out of the ocean along with the Uchchaisrava horse, wine, nectar, etc.1 and she 
fell to the share of Visnu. She is treated in the epic as the mother of Kamadeva,? 
and in that capacity, she bore on her hand a makara as an auspicious symbol. Her 
close association with Kubera is also emphasised in some passages of the Maha- 
bharata. She is described as attending the court of Kubera in the company of 
Nalakubera (sometimes described as Kubera’s son).2 Elsewhere, YakseSa is describ- 
ed as united with Laksmi.t In the Rdmdyana,® she is said to be represented on 
Kubera’s car with lotus in her hand. She is also luck. At one place in the 
Mahabhdarata® she asserts : “All virtues strive to attain my qualities. I am success, 
steadfastness, prosperity”. Her association with lotus is also emphasised in such 
epithets as padmdlayd, padmahasta, etc. In some later epic passages, she is expressly 
named as Kubera’s consort, and the ideological union of the goddess of prosperity 
. with the god of riches is easily understandable.’ 


The goddess Laksmi is treated with scant respect in the Buddhist literature, 
the Milindapanha® In the Sirikdlakanni Jataka,® Siri-mata, regent of the east, is 
made to say, ‘I preside over the course of conduct that gives lordship to mankind; 
I am beauty (Siri), fortune (Jaksmi) and prudence (bhiripaffa)’. In another Jataka,’® 
Siri, beautiful as a morning star, says : ‘The man to whom I wish joy, enjoys all 
pleasures’. In the Dhammapada Atthakatha," she is simply the goddess who gives 
luck to the kingdom (rajja-siridayika-devata), an epithet which goes very well with 


her conception in the Gupta period. 


§ri-Laksmi maintains her auspicious character in the Jaina literature. In the 
Kalpasiitra,? Sri is one of the fourteen auspicious dreams of Trigala forestalling the 
birth of Mahavira. Her description clearly follows her iconographic representations, 
She is described as ‘wearing a garland of dindras (gold coins) on her breast, reposing 
on a lotus of the lotus-lake amidst the height of the Himalayas, anointed by the 
waters (poured upon her) by the strong thick trunks of the elephants of the quar- 
ters. 


In the mediaeval Hindu literature, the epic conception of Sri-Laksmi persists. 
As a goddess of fortune, lotus in hand, she consorted with kings.* Heroines are 


Mbh., I, 110, 111. 

. Mbh., 1.61, 44; 67, 156. 
Mbh., 11.10, 19. 

. Mbh., 111.168, 3. 
Ram., V.7, 14. 

. Mbh., X11.83, 45. 
Banerjea, DHI, p. 372. 
. Milindapanha, 191. 

. Jataka no, 392. 

10, Jataka no. 535. 

11. Dhammapada Aithakatha, ii.17. 
12. Kalpasitra, 36. 

13. Raghuvansa, IV.5. 
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compared to her for their beauty. Sometimes she is also abused for her fickle- 
ness, 


Sr1-Laksmi has been described in the Abhilasitarthachintamani! as white com- 
plexioned, seated on a lotus, holding Sri-phala in her right hand and lotus in the 
left, with two elephants anointing her. According to the Nayasamgraha,? she would 
haye lotus in her hand, alotus garland, and elephants bathing her. The Matsya 
Purana® also mentions that Gaja-Laksmi bathed by two elephants should carry Sri- 
phala and lotus in her hands. She is of golden colour and seated on a lotus. Accord- 
ing to the Visnudharmottara,t when accompanied by Hari, she should have two arms 
carrying beautiful lotuses in them; but when represented separately, she should have 
four arms, seated upon a lotus pericarp and holding a lotus with a long stalk in her 
right hand and a nectar-pot in the left, with a conch and a bilya-fruit in the remain- 
ing ones. On her either side is an elephant emptying water on her head from pots 
presented by attendant celestial maidens. The Silparatna® also describes her two or 
four-armed and mentions that the two-armed figure accompanying Visnu should have 
bilva-fruit in the right and lotus in the left hands, whereas the four-armed goddess® 
may have the same objects in her hands as recounted in the Visnudharmottara or lotus 
in two of her hands and the remaining ones exhibiting varada and abhaya poses.’ It 
also provides two elephants anointing her and adds that her eight-petalled lotus seat 
should be placed upon a sithhasana. The Amsumadbhedagama,® which describes her 
differently, mentions her golden-yellow, like that of a maiden who has just attained 
her age, very handsome in appearance, with a lotus flower and a bilya-fruit in her 
hands. There are also texts which refer to her not only two or four-armed, but rarely 
many-armed,? the two-armed varieties being more common.” Nearly all the texts 
describe her as well dressed, decked with various ornaments, having such physical 
traits as fully. developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy buttocks indicative of 
radiant and healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female body, and, 
according to Banerjea,™ a comparatively late text names such a type as Nyagrodha- 
parimandala. 


The Visvakarmasastra,!2 however, describes the figure of Maha-Laksmi as found 
in a Kolhapur (Karavira) temple (W. Deccan) as holding a vessel (patra) and a club 


Abhilasit., 3/1/838. 
Chaturyvarga., 2/78. 

Matsya P., ch. 261.40, 

. Visnudh., Bk, Til, ch. 82, 1-16. 
Rao, EHT, I, ii, p. 374. 
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(gadé named Kaumodaki) in her right hands and a shield (khetaka)and a wood-apple 
(bilva-fruit) in the left. Her developed form with eighteen arms and various wea- 
pons is described in the Devi-Mahdtmya of the Markandeya Purana,' but according 
to Banerjea,? it illustrates ‘one of the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of 
the Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all divine power’. 


A distinguishing feature of the goddess Sri-Laksmi is her close association with 
lotus symbolising waters. As pointed out by Coomaraswamy,? in iconography, Sri- 
Laksmi is associated with lotus in three different ways: (i) padma-hasta, in which 
she holds the lotus in her right hand, (ii) she is supported by an expanded lotus 
flower serving as pitha and (iii) as padma-vdsini or padmalaya type in which she is 
surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves; also at times holding the lotus 
ineach hand. Elephant is significantly associated with Sri-Laksmi in her represen- 
tations as Gaja-Laksmi or Abhiseka-Laksmi. It is noteworthy that at Bharhut a 
frail flower like lotus is associated with an elephant standing over it, because of its 
association with water as the source of all life. The extended lotus in mediaeval 
period signifying the manifested universe and the lotus as symbol of purity are of 
secondary development. In the words of Coomaraswamy,! ‘the fundamental con- 
ception as expressed in later Vedic literature and in the early iconography is that of 
the waters, as the support, both ultimate and physical, of all life and specially of 
the each, whence there follows naturally the use as Gsana ard pitha’. 


All these types of Laksmi figures as recounted above appear on the tribal coins 
of ancient India. She can be seen seated to front on a fully blossomed lotus on the 
Ujjayini coins.> She appears also as standing on a lotus pedestal with a lotus flower 
in her hand on the coins of the Kuninda ruler Amoghabhiti,® on the coins of the 
Hindu kings of Mathura such as Gomitra,’ Brahmamitra,* Drdhamitra,°® Stryamitra,! 
_ Visnumitra," Purusadatta,!? Uttamadatta,!® Balabhiti,’* Ramadatta, and Kama- 
datta,* on the coins of the Ksatrapas of Mathura such as Sivadatta!” and Haga- 
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masa,t on the coins of the Rajanya Jainapada? and on those of Bhadraghosa of 
Pafichala.* In the Gaja-Laksmi form, she makes her appearance on the Ujjayini* 
and the uninscribed Kausambi coins,®> on the coins of Visakhadeva® and Siva- 
datta’ of Ayodhya and on the coins of foreign rulers Rafjuvula® and Sodasa,® the 
Ksatrapa rulers of Mathura. The so-called dancing girls, in oriental costume, hold- 
ing flower in the right hands’ have been rightly recognised by Coomaraswamy to 
be the figures of Sri-Laksmi. The patron goddess of Pushkalavati represented on 
the unique Indo-Scythian coin™ has also been recognised by Coomaraswamy as Sri- 
Laksmi. She appears also on the coins of Azilises!? between two elephants. The 
appearance of Sri-Laksmi on the coins of the rulers of different faiths proves that at 
least the benign and wealth-giving personality of this goddess was accepted by all. 


Sri-Laksmi appears also on the railings and the gateways at Bharhut, Bodh- 
gaya and Sdfichi datable in the 2nd and Ist centuries B.C. One of the female figures 
at Bharhut standing to front with even feet and holding some flower (looking like 
dhatura or a bunch of lotus) with raised right hand is labelled as Sirima-devata.?* 
Her name ‘Siri’ is very characteristic and the epithet ‘ma’ particularly noteworthy, 
suggesting thereby the mother aspect of the goddess Sri (Siri—Sri, ma—maita, mother), 
A female standing on a full blown lotus and holding a lotus in her raised right hand 
at Bharhut™ closely approximates to Sri-Laksmi type. In the railing at Bodhgaya,! 
she stands on the pericarp of a lotus blossom, keeping the heels of the feet in touch 
with each other and the toes wide apart. She remains standing in a delightful pose 
holding a bunch of lotus-buds in one hand and that of lotus blossoms in the other, 
her hands being stretched forth horizontally from her two sides. In the Stipa at 
Safichi datable in the Sunga period,! Sri-Laksmi is depicted at one place as Kamala- 
layi, standing in the growing lotus plants, holding blossoming lotus flowers in both 
the hands. At another place,!” she holds a lotus in her right hand and perhaps a 
towel in the left—a developed form of which is usually met with on the Gupta gold 
coins, where Sri is shown holding a ribbon or'a towel. 
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Sti-Laksmi appears also on some terracottas of the Sunga period from Basarh. 
One of the terracotta fragments’ has a female figure standing on a lotus fully blos- 
somed with lotus plants shown growing around her, her hands placed on the 
hips. She is lean and thin and possesses wings—a feature quite un-Indian (Fig. 27). 
Bloch has, however, attributed it to the Persian affinities of the Lichchhavis; but it 
seems unlikely in view of an isolated example which cannot be taken as positive 
evidence. It is just possible that Iranian influence infiltrated into Bihar with the - 
Saka invasion of north India in the Ist century B.C. Such identical finds with marked 
Iranian influence tend to suggest the penetration of the Saka culture much beyond 
Mathura in the east. 


The Abhiseka or Gajalaksmi type of the goddess seems to be very popular for 
it occurs not only on the coins but also constantly on the seals, in the terracottas 
and in the reliefs at Bharhut, Bodhgaya and Sachi; but appears to be unknown at 
Mathura and Amaravati. Thus from 200 B.C. onwards or even from a little 
earlier period, the representation of Gajalaksmi has been common mainly in the 
north. At Bharhut, one of the quadrant rail medallions? shows the goddess seated 
cross-legged on a lotus with her hands folded under her breast, while two elephants 
standing on her either side are pouring water over her head from two inverted 
jars held in their trunks. Another medallion® shows the elaborately dressed goddess 
standing and being anointed by two elephants, with her right hand placed over her 
left breast, conveying the idea of the mother richin milk. In the representations 
of Gajalaksmi at Bharhut, it is significant to note that the lotus of the seat springs 
from a full vase (pérna-ghata), representing waters, prosperity and abundance. 
Similar representation of the goddess appears also on a coping stone.® 


The basic conception of the goddess remains practically the same in her repre- 
sentations on the gateways at Safichi. Thus at one place,® she is shown standing on 
a full blossomed lotus with folded hands, while two elephants, standing on lotuses 
springing from the same spray, give her bath from upturned jars, held in their trunks. 
An interesting point with this relief is her association with a Yaksa mithuna, standing 
between two jars, the man holding a lotus bud in his right hand. At the base is re- 
presented the lotus tree of life with two lions and two deers, and the tortoise at the 
bottom signifying the connection of the motif with the water cosmology. The god- 
dess appears at another place’ in the Stipa at Safichi, but this time not only the 
goddess but also the genii (the woman has gone over to the right) stand on lotus 
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pedestals—the man holding a lotus bud in the left hand and the woman in the right. 
It is also remarkable that one of the two padmas set above the elephants in the pre- 
vious, example has been replaced by an umbrella apparently signifying coronation of 
Gajalaksmi. The base of the panel is occupied by two palmettes set one above the 
other. 


In the Ist century B.C. as well, the concept of Gajalaksmi continues to be a 
favourite subject. Her most interesting representation occurs on the middle section of 
the front architrave of the southern gateway of the Great Safichi Stipa.’ Here the 
goddess stands on a fully blossomed lotus with her left hand on the hip and a lotus 
in her right hand and is being anointed by two elephants, likewise supported by 
open lotus flowers. The whole surface of the lintel is covered from end to end 
with stalks, leaves, buds and flowers, among which a couple of Indian geese (harisa) 
are set on each side. In the east end of the front of the Northern Gateway? where 
a very advanced representation of the goddess occurs, she is represented as holding a 
lotus bud in her right hand and a towel in the left. Umbrella behind the jars held 
in the two elephant trunks can be discerned. In another representation,? Gaja- 
laksmi is seated comfortably on the pericarp of a full-blown lotus, with her left leg 
tucked up on the seat and the right one pendent and placed on another lotus of 
smaller size. Lotuses on which the goddess sits and the elephants which anoint her 
stand are rounded in form. The goddess has a lotus in her right hand raised and 
the left hand placed on her thigh. She appears also in the west end of the back of 
the Northern Gateway, in an identical manner, with the only difference that her 
right leg is tucked up on the seat and left one is pendent. A very artistic represen- 
tation of the goddess Gajalaksmi occurs on the south end of the front architrave of 
the Eastern Gateway® where the goddess is shown seated on an expanded lotus 
sprouting out of an ornamented vase with her right leg folded and placed on the seat 
and the left leg hanging down. The two elephants, standing on lotuses issuing from 
the same vessel, give her a shower bath from either side. The happily balanced com- 
bination of supple, grace and hieratical symmetry nothing but draws admiration. 
Thus in the Gajalaksmi type, stress is laid on the growing lotus sprays two of which 
support the feet of the two elephants with uplifted trunks in which they hold inver- 
ted jars from which a stream of water falls on the goddess. The elephants, the 
pitchers, and the water symbolically represent clouds and rains. The inverted 
vessels are frequently mentioned as rain-clouds. Sometimes they are made to pour 
out rain by Varuna,® and sometimes by Maruts,’ the latter indicating the service of 
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the howling wind. Thus the water pouring from the inverted jar indicates life-giving 
rain. It may, however, be noted that, according to Foucher,' the Nativity of the 
Buddha is represented by the figure of Maya Devi seated or standing on a lotus with 
or without elephants pouring water from inverted jars. Coomaraswamy identified 
these figures to be those of Laksmi and held the view that Sri-Laksmi has nothing to 
do with the Nativity scene. Marshall has ably reconciled the conflicting opinion of 
Foucher and Coomaraswamy by saying* that ‘some of the Maya figures on the balus- 
trades and gateways are identified with the familiar type of Sri-Laksmi, standing or 
seated on lotus, which the Buddhists evidently appropriated, along with so many 
other formulae and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it can be hardly 
doubted that the Sri-Laksmi type goes to more remote age than Buddhism’. Accord- 
ing to Havell,> ‘No doubt, as M. Foucher says, this was meant by the sculptor to 
symbolise the Nativity of the Blessed One. But to many generations of artists be- 
fore the Buddha’s time, it had meant the miraculous birth witnessed every morning 
when Usas rose from the cosmic ocean and the mystic Brahma lotus, the Creator’s 
throne, unfolded -its rosy petals. Usas was the celestial maiden who opened the 
doors of the sky and was bathed by Indra’s elephants, the rain clouds. In Buddhist 
times, the meaning of the myth is changed, Brahma is dethroned and Usas becomes 
the mother of the Blessed One, under the name of Maha Maya... In later Indian art 
she is Laksmi, the bright goddess of the day greeting her consort Visnu, the Pre- 
server, as he rises victorious from his conflict with the spirit of darkness and bringing 
with her the nectar of immortality churned from the Cosmic Ocean.’ 


In the sculptures of the Kusina period also, Laksmi is represented as a two- 
armed female figure with a lotus in her left hand, the right hand being held in abha- 
ya mudraé. Alternatively, she may have lotus in both of her hands. Two elephants 
sprinkling water over her head is also a common feature noticed in the Kusana art. 
An independent image of Sri-Laksmi, the highly artistic representation from Mathu- 
ra, now in the Lucknow Museum, already referred to, shows her standing with one 
of her hands pressing her breast and the other pointing the sex, indicating the chief 
functions of the maternal principle, with a rich growth of lotus plants at her back 
emerging froma large vase, datable in the Ist-2nd century A.D. In several sculp- . 
tures of the period, Laksmi is associated with Kubera, lord of wealth and riches. As 
alréady seen, in the epic,® she is united with Kubera as his wife. A small stone slab 
of early Kusana period® depicts four Brahmanical deities in a group, viz. Ardhanari- 
§vara, Visnu, Gajalaksmi and Kubera. The sculpture is evidently an example of 
syncretic movement set afoot in the Kusana age. Laksmi is shown two-armed hay- 
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ing a canopy over her head and holding a lotus in her left hand, with a pair of 
elephants surmounting the figure of the goddess, which unmistakably identify her 
with Gajalaksmi. A Kusaina statuette’ from Mathura shows Laksmi holding a lotus, 
Bhadra holding a fruit and Hariti a child, with Kubera as the fourth figure. An- 
other? of nearly the same date represents Kubera holding a cup and two female divi- 
nities seated in front side by side. One of the goddesses holds a lotus and can’ be 
identified with Laksmi. 


Sri-Laksmi and Gaja-Laksmi are favourite of the motifs appearing on the gold 
coins and the seals of the Gupta period. On the Gupta gold coins Sri-Laksmi has 
been represented in varieties of ways. The Standard type of Samudragupta’s coins*® 
represents the goddess seated on a high-backed throne, holding a fillet (noose) in her 
outstretched right hand and a cornucopiae, the symbol of fertility, in the left resting 
on her left shoulder; her pendent feet resting on a circular mat. Here we find the 
goddess as a close imitation of Ardoksho appearing on the later Kusana coins.4 She 
is similarly represented on the Archer® and usually on the Battle-axe® types of 
Samudragupta and on the Standard’ and a few coins of the Archer® types of Chan- 
dragupta II Vikramaditya. On the reverse of the Lyrist type® of Samudragupta also 
she apptars with the same attributes but seated not on a throne but ona wicker- 
stool to left. Indianisation of the motif, however, begins to be noticed on the coins 
of the Battle-axe type of Samudragupta. Instead of a circular mat or a carpet, a lotus 
is replaced below the feet of the goddess. Even one of the coins" of this type shows the 
goddess carrying a lotus bud with a long stalk in her left hand, instead of a cornuco- 
piae, other features being identical, showing thereby that the process of identifying 
Ardoksho with Sri-Laksmi was nearing completion. On the coins of Kaicha," though 
she is shown standing ona mat, she holds flower in her right hand and a cornuco- 
piae in the left, excepting in one instance’®- in which she continues to carry a noose 
instead of a flower. On the throne-reverse coins of the Archer type of Chandra- 
gupta II, she is shown seated on a cushioned throne with her right hand bent and 
extended and the left hand placed on the waist or the thigh; her both the dang- 
ling feet resting on a circular mat. Sometimes she is seen carrying a noose in her 
right hand and a lotus in the left;* sometimes her right hand is empty while she has 
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a cornucopiae resting on her shoulder’ or a lotus? in the left hand. Sometimes she 
is scattering round objects, presumably coins by her right hand and holding a cornu- 
copiae in the left. She appears on the lotus-reverse class* of this type also with 
noose and lotus in her hands; but here she sits cross-legged and that too not ona 
throne but ona fully blossomed lotus. She appears again on the Couch type of 
Chandragupta seated to front on a lotus covered backless throne, with her right leg 
raised up on the couch and the left hanging by the side;® or seated on a backless 
throne with both the legs hanging down with the right hand being empty® or carry- 
ing a noose’ and the left holding a lotus. With noose and lotus, she appears again 
on the Chhatra type® of Chandragupta II, but standing on a carpet or a mat or a 
lotus. She figures again on the Chakra-vikrama type’ carrying a lotus with a long 
stalk having a bud as well with her left hand and standing ona crude lotus, her 
right hand apparently pointing upward with the forefinger. On the Archer type of 
Kumaragupta I, she appears again with noose and lotus in her hands seated to front 
on a fully blossomed lotus," usually cross-legged, but sometimes keeping her right 
leg pendent.” With the same object in her left hand, sometimes she has her right 
hand empty, and sometimes she is dropping circular coins,’3 sometimes she has lotus 
in the right hand and cornucopiae in the left.44 With noose and lotus in her hands, 
she occurs on the Swordsman type!’ of Kumaragupta I also, but unlike earlier repre- 
sentations, she is not nimbate. She, however, sits on lotus facing cross-legged. On 
the Apratigha type,?* she sits on a full-blown lotus, with a lotus with a long stalk in 
her right hand, her left hand on waist akimbo. The Elephant-rider type!” also shows 
the goddess holding a lotus creeper with buds and flowers in her right hand, her 
left hand resting on waist and holding cornucopiae, but standing on a lotus. On 
the Horseman type of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I, she appears 
as on the Lyrist type of Samudragupta, seated to left on a wicker stool but 
with noose and cornucopiae in her hands. On the coins of Chandragupta 
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II,1 she has a noose and a lotus with long stalk, while on those of Kumaragupta I, 
she displays more varieties, sometimes holding a lotus with long stalk with leaves 
and buds in the right hand, the left resting on the waist being empty,” sometimes 
with a noose and a lotus of long stalk*, or in rare cases a flower and the lotus of a 
long stalk. The Chhatra type’ of Skandagupta also shows the goddess holding a 
noose in her right hand and a lotus with a long stalk in the left, and standing on a 
conventional lotus. On the coins of Skandagupta® and his successors, Ghatotaka- 
chagupta,’ Narasithhagupta,® Kumiaragupta IJ,° Buddhagupta,'? Prakasaditya' and 
Samdcharadeva Narendraditya,” the goddess recurs as sitting on a full-blown lotus 
with a noose and a lotus in her hands. 


The Abhiseka or Gaja-Laksmi type occurs onlyon the coins of Sasanka and 
Jaya.4® She is, however, very common on the seals of the Gupta period. One of 
the seals from Basarh™ represents Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of trees 
with elephants pouring water over her, while two dwarfish figures are holding objects 
like money bags. Gaja-Laksmi with a dwarf attendant is also found associated with 
a money bag on the seal of ‘Sresthi-Sarthavaha-kulika-nigama’ (guild of merchants 
and bankers).’° Still another seal’® shows Gaja-Laksmi with a male figure kneeling on 
either side and throwing coins from their bags. Laksmi appears also on many other 
official seals!” invariably accompanied by a Yaksa on her either side pouring out 
money from their purses. Bloch thought the attendants to be Kuberas; but 
Banerjea'® identifies them with Yaksas. The Nalanda seals are also practically of the 
same type. The seal of the office of the Rajagrha Visaya’® has a standing figure of 
Gaja-Laksmi flanked by an elephant and a seated corpulent male figure. There are 
a flag-staff ina pot and flowers on sides. The corpulent figure may be that of a 
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Yaksa. Another seal’ also shows Gaja-Laksmi standing on a lotus and flanked by 
a seated male figure on either side. Still another seal* depicts the goddess with a 
pair of elephants showering water over her, her right hand being on a money-bag or 
a box kept at her side. 


On the Bhita seals, Gaja-Laksmi is represented either separately? or accom- 
panied by Garuda, though in case of seal No. 32, Banerjea* is of opinion that it is 
not a Garuda but a chauri. Two interesting points in connection with seal No. 42 
may be observed. Firstly, Laksmi is holding in her right hand a conch-shell and on 
the left there is a Garuda, and secondly, there are no Yaksa figures, but two money 
bags from which coins are pouring out take their place. Two Yaksas seated on lotus 
pedestal, however, appear in another magnificent seal. The famous ‘Varanasyddhis- 
thanadhikarana’ seal from Rajghat® depicts the goddess standing on a lotus. To her 
proper right hand isa radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her left are in- 
distinct objects and from her hands held downwards coins appear trickling down. 


An important point that emerges from the study of these seals is that in the 
Gupta period, Laksmi is very closely associated with the cult of Kubera, the lord of 
riches and wealth. Laksmi’s association with Kubera is already known from certain 
sculptures of the Kusdna period in which the two deities are represented side by 
side. On the gateways at Safichi, Laksmi is also seen in association with the Yaksas 
and the Yaksinis where they are shown either bringing food and drinks or simply as 
mithuna figures. But in the Gupta age Laksmi’s conception as the goddess of wealth 
seems to have topped over her other attributes so much so that the genii are always 
represented as pouring out coins from bags. Not only this, rather on certain seals 
coins are shown trickling down from the hand of the goddess herself. Not only on 
the seals, but also on certain coins of the throne-reverse class of the Archer type of 
Chandragupta II’ and the Archer type of Kumaragupta I,* the goddess is represented 
as scattering round objects, presumably coins by her right hand. Laksmi’s concep- 
tion as the goddess of wealth is also emphasised by placing a conch-shell in her hand 
on one of the seals from Bhita® as conch is considered to be one of the nidhis. Aconch 
is also shown below the right hand of the goddess on the Chakra-vikrama type of 
Chandragupta II?° and the conch figures also in the lower right corner of the Elephant- 
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rider type of KumaraguptaI. The Markandeya Purdna® speaks of Laksmi as the 
presiding deity of the eight treasures recounted as padma, mahdpadma, makara, 
kachchhapa, mukunda, nila, Gnanda and Satikha, WLaksmi, particularly as the goddess 
of wealth and trade, the most important means of acquiring wealth, is remarkably 
depicted on a unique seal of the Gupta period from Basarh.? The seal depicts a 
barge with roll-like decks and oars along with perpendicular standards. In the 
central part rises somewhat a square platform on which stands the goddess, nimbate, 
with her left hand on the hip, and the right one raised. She is wearing highly dia- 
phanous draperies which are the characteristics of the Gupta period. To her proper 
left is conch and farther left probably a winged lion or humped bull standing. Her 
association with a barge clearly indicates the connection of the goddess of wealth 
with the trade.4 Lion, as will be presently seen, is also regarded as the vehicle of 
the goddess. 


An important feature of Vaisnavism in the Gupta period is the conception of 
Laksmi as the consort of Visnu. The Gupta inscriptions are the first epigraphic 
records which mention Sri-Laksmi’s union with Visnu. The Jundgarh inscription of 
the time of Skandagupta’ refers to Visnu as one who is the permanent abode of 
Laksmi, the goddess who dwells in lotus. The Gwalior stone inscription of Mihira- 
kula® speaks of Visnu as one who bears the goddess Srion his breast. Another 
inscription of the last quarter of the 5th or the first quarter of the 6th century A.D.’ 
describes Narayana as the god ‘whose breast is embraced by one who has her dwell- 
ing in a lotus’ i.e. Laksmi. A Kadamba record of 500 A.D.° begins with an adora- 
tion of ‘the Bhagavat who has Sri on his breast’ and a little later the Sarnath inscrip- 
tion of Prakataditya® and the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena’ speak of Sri as the 
wife of Vasudeva. Perhaps the growing importance of the Visnu cult was responsi- 
ble to some extent for the coupling of the popular goddess Laksmi with Visnu. 
This may explain the reason why Laksmi has been given Vaisnava emblems in her 
representations on certain Gupta coins and seals. As already seen, conch, which is 
definitely an attribute of Visnu, figures in association with Laksmi on some coins of 
Chandragupta II*! and Kumaragupta I” and also on the seals from Bhita'* and Basarh.™ 
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Even a seal from Bhita! represents the goddess holding not only this emblem of 
Visnu in her right hand, but also carrying his vehicle, the Garuda, in the left. It is 
probably on this bird that she is placing her hand in another seal.2 The Gupta 
seals and coins thus illustrate the ideological union of Laksmi with Visnu. 


On the coins of the Chandragupta-Kumiaradevi type, on those of the Lion- 
slayer type of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I and on the King-and-Queen type 
of Kumaragupta I, Laksmi is found seated on the back of a lion. The Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi type® represents her seated on the lion couchant with a noose and a 
cornucopiae in her hands, that is, with the objects she appears on the Standard type 
of Samudragupta and so also on certain other types. On the Lion-slayer type of 
Chandragupta II,* she has been variously seated on the lion, which on certain coins 
of the type can be seen walking to the right. On these coins, the goddess is some- 
times found holding a noose and a cornucopiae in her hands, sometimes a noose 
and a lotus, and sometimes simply a lotus in one of her hands, the other being empty 
and placed on the waist or hanging down. On the Lion-slayer type of Kumara- 
gupta I° as well she is seated on a lion couchant and shown carrying either a noose 
and a lotus, or a garland and a lotus, or simply a lotus in the right hand, the left 
hand being empty and resting on the waist or shown scattering coins by the right 
and holding lotus in the left hands. She figures also on the King-and-Queen type 
of Kumaragupta I’ as seated on lion couchant with a lotus in her right hand and 
leaning on the left hand resting on the thigh. Traditionally the lion is the vehicle 
of Durga and according to the Visnudharmottara® the shrine of Durga is to be marked 
with the lion-emblem. Generally Durga and Laksmi are mentioned in contrast to 
each other. The Manusmrti® apparently emphasises the distinction when it advises 
that a householder should make an offering to Sri near head and to Bhadrakali 
(evidently the same as Durga) near the feet of her bed. The Gupta gold coins, how- 
ever, suggest the close affinity of the two goddesses. The identity of Laksmi and her 
affinity with Durga is further confirmed by the evidence of an image at Khajuraho 
in which Laksmi is provided with a lion mount. Gaja-Laksmi having a lion as her 
vehicle is shown seated in the ardhaparyanka pose in the conventional manner with 
the two elephants anointing her with the jars held upturned in their trunks raised 
high. The goddess is four-armed, two of which hold lotus stalks and a couchant 


ASIAR, 1911-12, pl. XIX.42. 

Ibid., pl. XVIIL32. 

Altekar, GGC, BH, pl. I, 1-10. 

Ibid., pls. XVI. 8-XVIIL. 9. 

Ibid., p. 204, no. 1184. 

Ibid., pls. XXVIII and XXIX. 

Ibid., pl. XXXI.14. 

Visnudh., 11, 94.38. 

MSm., Ill. 89. 

AI, no. 15, p. 61; PIHC for 1960, pt. i, p. 83. 
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lion is depicted below: her seat. It may, however, be noted that Hemadri! has 
noticed a type of Laksmi image which is Sirnhavahini. Save the lion mount, the 
Khajuraho image does not record any other iconographic difference from usual 
Gaja-Laksmi figures. 


The popularity of the Gaja-Laksmi type is attested from stone sculptures. as 
well belonging to the Gupta and the mediaeval periods found diffused in different 
corners of the northern half of the country. A stone sculpture from Eran,? in the dis- 
trict of Sagar (M.P.) belonging to the early Gupta period, shows the goddess as being 
anointed by a pair of elephants. A balustrade pillar from Kausambi® also depicts 
Gaja-Laksmi standing gracefully over the pericarp of a lotus flower issuing from a 
vase below along with creepers, buds and blooming flowers. The goddess is holding 
the stalks of the lotus flowers upon which stand the miniature elephants giving a 
bath to her. 


A heavy lintel of Chunar sandstone from a mediaeval shrine now in the 
Sarnath Museum? has three projecting niches showing the figure of a four-armed 
Gaja-Laksmi seated on a cushion in the central niche, side niches being occupied 
by the figures of Ganesa and Sarasvati, besides the figures of the Navagrahas. The 
lower left hand of the goddess has a water-pot, while the corresponding right hand 
displays the gift-bestowing attitude. The upper two hands hold lotuses on which 
two elephants stand, pouring water on her head. 


The goddess in her Gaja-Laksmi aspect usually occurs at the centre of the 
lintel over the shrine doorways in Orissa, sitting on a lotus, cross-legged or in the 
ardhaparyanka pose, and being given a bath by two miniature elephants standing on 
lotuses with upturned jars held in their trunks, as in the MukteSvara,° the Brahmes- 
vara’ and the Parasurdmesvara’ temples of BhubaneSwara, Narasimha temple at 
Cuttack, temple of Mani-NageSvara near Bhimapur,® and on the doorways of all 
the ancient temples at Khitching” and adjacent places in Mayurabhajija™ and also in 
one of the ancient caves at Cuttack.?* 


At Khajuraho also figures of Laksmi in the centre of the lintel over the 
entrance to the sanctum are found. Such a figure of Laksmi is found over the 


. Ibid., p. 83; Agrawal, U., Khajuraho Sculptures, p. 58. 
. Ind. Arch., 1960-61, p. 62, ple LXXI.A. 

Ibid., 1956-57, p. 29, pl. XXXVIII. 

. Majumdar, B., A Guide to Sarnath, p. 44 (no. G.38), 
Rambach, P., etc. The Golden Age of Indian Art, pls. 68-69. 
. Mitra, D., Bhubaneswar, p. 48. 

. Ibid., p. 26. 

. ASIAR, 1904-05, pp. 121-23. 

. Vasu, N.N., op. cit., I, fig. 29. 

. Ibid., I, pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

. Ibid. 


- Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, p. 71, pl. 1. 
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entrance to the sanctum of the Laksmana templet In the Laksmana temple? again 
a standing image of Laksmi with four hands, one flourishing a lotus and the other 
in the pralamba pose, other two being unintelligible, accompanied by two attendants 
holding the ends of a garland and having lotus leaves hanging over her head as 
canopies suggestive of padmdlaya, has near her feet the broken effigy, probably of 
an owl—more often associated with the goddess in her present-day representations. 
Another figure of Laksmi on the sanctum gate of the Vamana temple shows the 
goddess with her first hand in the varada mudra@ and holding a lotus, a discus and a 
pot of nectar in the remaining hands. In the Laksmana temple, the goddess has 
been represented as seated with two lotuses in her upper hands over which stand 
miniature elephants pouring water over her head. One of her lower hands is in 
the varada mudra, while the other hand carries a pot of nectar. Still another image 
of like description shows the goddess standing with her first hand in the varada 
mudra having a rosary or aconch-shell in it. Some other images of the goddess 
having lotus flower in the upper hands are represented either with a ghafa or with a 
bilva fruit in one of the remaining hands. The two elephants anointing the goddess 
are, however, absent in these representations.® 


One of the panels attached to the Brahmanical temple at Nalanda represents 
an exceedingly charming figure of the goddess in her Gaja-Laksmi aspect. Seated 
cross-legged on a fully expanded lotus, she is holding a lotus stalk by her left hand 
to which full bloomed and half bloomed lotus flowers are attached. A similar lotus 
stalk with flowers and leaves attached to it emerges from near the right thigh of 
the goddess who is holding a conch-shell in her right hand. Two miniature 
elephants standing on the lotus flowers are emptying the water from the jars held 
in their upraised trunks evidently to anoint the goddess. The goddess is putting on 
circular ear ornaments, necklace, armlets and bangles, besides an attractive flower- 
shaped head ornament tucked into the hair nicely brushed up and tied in the dhamila 
fashion (Fig. 28). 


In Rajasthan, the relief hailing from Abaneri, now in the Amer Museum,’ 
depicts the goddess holding lotus flowers in both her hands. The left hand bears 
the citron fruit which touches the lotus flower. Just above the lotus flowers are to 
be seen two elephants anointing the goddess with very prominent breasts and wear- 
ing usual ornaments. She is accompanied by Ganesa and Kubera on her either 
side, all the three sitting in Jalitasana. Riddhi, the consort of Kubera, is shown 
holding a wine-jar to pour wine in the casaka held by the god of wealth in his right 
hand. Similar sculptures have also been found from Mathura.’ 


1. Dhamma, B.L., Khajuraho, p. 16. 

2. Gangoly,O.C., The Art of the Chandelas, p. 36, pl. 43. 

3. Agrawal, U., Khajuraho Sculptures and Their Significance, pp. 58-59. 

4. Lalit Kala, nos. 1-2, pp. 132-33, pl. LIV, fig. 5. 

5. Sharma, B.N., Bulletin of Ancient Indian History & Archaeology, Sagar University, No. 2, 
pp. 73-75, pl. VI. 
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An 11th century bronze figure of Gaja-Laksmi discovered in Bogra and now 
in the Rajshahi Museum, is a very good specimen of the four-handed variety of 
this goddess. Standing gracefully in the trbhanga pose, she is holding in three of 
her hands, mdtulunga, ankuSa and jhdmpi (a peculiar kind of basket generally placed 
in the hands of clay images of Laksmi annually worshipped during autumn in 
Bengal), while the fourth is broken. She is attended upon by two chauri-bearing 
females standing in the same pose. A beautiful lotus aureole decorates the head 
of the goddess who is being bathed by two elephants with upturned pitchers. The 
modelling of the whole piece is very artistic. The Rajshahi Museum also possesses 
a very beautiful bronze figure of two-handed Laksmi? without the aureole and the 
elephants. 


But the four-armed goddess in the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya,® being 
bathed by two elephants, is seated on a lotus and holds a rosary and an arrow in her 
right hands and a lotus with long stalk and a book in the left ones. Some of the 
attributes are to be found in the description given in the Brhatsamhita.t Book being 
an attribute of Prajiiaparamita, it may be suggested that in this image of Laksmi 
an attempt has been made to identify her with the Buddhist goddess. 


As already mentioned, Laksmiis considered to be the wife of Visnu. Her 
association with Visnu has already been noticed in the seals and coins of the Gupta 
period where she is depicted not only with certain of the attributes of Visnu like his 
Sankha, but also his vehicle, the Garuda. There are also actual sculptural represen- 
tations in which Laksmi is shown accompanying her husband. In the well-known 
representation of the AnantaSayin Visnu at Deograh,® depicting Visnu reposing on 
the coils of the seven-hooded cosmic serpent, the goddess is shown sitting at his feet 
and shampooing his right leg. She figures also in a panel projecting in the centre 
above the doorway of the Deogarh® temple as pressing the right suspended foot of 
Visnu who sits on the tiered coils of the serpent Ananta. Save that she is attending 
upon the lord, she has not been given any distinctive iconographic feature. 


In the Laksmi-Narayana images, the goddess usually sits on the left thigh of 
Visnu. Her right hand is placed round his neck and by her left hand she holds a 
lotus by its long stalk. Her right leg is folded over the thigh of Visnu and the left 
one is pendent. The kneeling Garuda is depicted below supporting the lotus seat on 
which the pair sits. Such a representation from Basta in the Dacca district has been 
illustrated by Bhattasali.?, The Indian Museum has a small brass image of Laksmi- 


1. ABR,I, p. 439, 

2. Ibid., p. 439. 

3. Banerji, R.D., EISMS, p. 121. 

4. Br. Sam., ch. 57, vv. 38-39. 

5. MASI-10, p. 14, pl. X, b. 

6. Ibid., p. 12, pl. IX, a. 

7, Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 88, pl. XXXIV. 
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Narayana from Mathura! that bears a dated Nagari inscription on its back (sarh. 
1538 ice. 1481 A.D.). She figures also in this combination at Khajuraho on the 
Laksmana temple? and the Parsvanatha temple.’ 


Sri-Laksmi is found more than often accompanying Visnu along with Sarasvati 
particularly when Visnu is represented standing. In such sculptures, mostly of the 
mediaeval period, Laksmi and Sarasvati, both two-armed, stand on either side of 
Visnu, Laksmi having her left hand placed on the waist and the right raised and 
holding a lotus flower by its stalk. Such figures of Laksmi accompanying Visnu are 
found all over the northern part of the country. The sculptors during the Pala 
period prepared numerous images of this type.‘ 


Thus a detailed survey of the iconography of Sri-Laksmi shows that the cult of 
Sri-Laksmi was closely associated with that of Mother Goddess represented by nude 
terracotta female figurines and stone rings from the Indus Valley cities and by small 
rings, with or without central holes, decorated with the figures of a nude goddess 
from Banaras, Taxila, Rajghat etc. often associated with makara and other animals 
and birds. In the Rg-veda, Sri is an abstraction connoting the idea of beauty, wel- 
fare and pleasing appearance. Gradually it acquired the meaning of plentitude, 
abundance and wealth. In the later Vedic period, the conception of Sri as beauty 
persists, but its dominant meaning becomes splendid position in the world. In the 
story of Sri and Prajapati, we see the transference of the abstract idea of beauty to 
the visual form of a heavenly body, probably the Great Mother Goddess. In the 
Sri-sakta the full iconographic conception of Sri-Laksmi emerges. She is associated 
with lotus and also with elephants anointing her—usually described in the iconogra- 
phic texts and commonly met with in the sculptures. Sri-Laksmi does not appear 
as the wife of Visnu in the Vedic literature; but her function as the goddess of abun- 
dance may be seen in the conception of Aditi, who is mentioned in some places as 
the wife of Visnu, rich in milk. In the epic and the Paurdnic literature, besides be- 
ing connected with Visnu, she is said to be the mother of Kamadeva and is also 
associated with Kubera. Besides, her association with lotus is also emphasised in 
her various epithets like Kamala, Padma etc. She is, however, treated with scant 
respect in the Buddhist literature and her fickleness is emphasised. In the Jaina 
literature, however, she maintains her auspicious character in the dreams of Trsala. 
In early Hindu iconography, Sri-Laksmi is represented either holding a lotus in right 
hand, standing on an expanded lotus serving as pitha or as padma-vasini type stand- 
ing among the growing lotus plants. In the Gaja-Laksmi type, she is attended by 
elephants pouring water over her head. In some Sunga terracottas, she has been 
provided with wings. At times, in sculptures, the goddess is accompanied by atten- 


ASTAR, 1924-25, pp. 129-30. 

Zannas, E., Khajuraho, p. 176, p!. XCIII. 

Ibid., p. 189, pls. CLXTX and CLXXI. 

Patna Museum Arch. nos. 10609, 10610 and 6361. 
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dants carrying food and drink. In the Gupta period, Sri-Laksmi as the goddess of 
luck and victory, becomes a common motif and she appears in various forms on the 
coins and the seals of the period. In the Gupta seals, she is also accompanied by 
Yaksas pouring out coins from bags which confirms her character as the goddess of 
wealth. As her representation on ‘one of the seals from Basarh shows, she is also 
the patron goddess of the sea-faring merchants. She has also been represented as 
bearing the Vaisnava symbols in her hands, suggesting her association with Visnu as 
his wife. Sometimes, as on the Gupta coins and in the Khajuraho image, she appears 
as Sirhavahini. The Sri-Laksmi and the Gaja-Laksmi types of the goddess conti- 
nue to be very popular in the mediaeval period as well and her numerous sculptural 
representations are found all over the northern part of the country. Sheis also 
found in the sculptures in the company of Visnu, evidently in the role of his wife, In 
the Laksmi-Narayana images, she is found seated on the thighs of her lord. 


Gaja-Laksmi and Sri-Laksmi types occur also in the south Indian representa- 
tions. Rao has illustrated the former from Mahabalipuram' and Ellora,? in which 
the goddess is anointed by the elephants. It is, however, interesting to note that at 
Ellora the goddess is attended upon by the figures of the Nagas (in their hybrid 
forms) with jars held in their hands and accompanied by their wives (Fig. 29). Gaja- 
Laksmi occurs with usual attributes and jewelleries at Pitalkhorad® also. Bronze 
images in large numbers, mostly belonging to the 17th-18th century A.D., depict her 
as Sri-Laksmi.4 In certain of her representations, she is also shown holding Vaisnava 
emblems, the sarkha and the chakra. An admirable example is the one known from 
Siydmangalam in the N. Arcot district.® She is also represented as accompanying 
her husband Visnu, either standing beside him® or in his embrace in the Laksmi- 
Narayana images.’ An analysis of the south Indian sculptural representations of 
the goddess would suggest that there is practically no material difference between 
her south and north Indian representations, though there are stylistic differences. 
The south Indian representations, however, do not display as many varieties as are 
seen on the coins and the seals of the Gupta period. 


Rao, EHI, I, ii, pl. CIX. 
Ibid., pl. CX, 
. AI, no. 15, 1959, p. 80, pl. LV.A. 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., Cat. of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 111, nos, 15, 83, 113, 
21. 1299. 
5, ASIAR, 1935-36, p. 70, pl. XXX, a. 
6. From the Dharmanatha temple :— 
Cousens, H., The Dhamnar Caves and Monolithic Temple of Dharmanatha, pp. 11-12. 
7, From Halebid :— 
Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, p\. 29, p. 121. 
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MAHISAMARDINI 


One of the most popular goddesses of the Hindus, Durgé Mahisamardini is wor- 
shipped annually in the autumn, in the second half of the month of Aévina, parti- 
cularly in the north-eastern provinces of the country. Her clay idols, representing 
her as vanquishing the Buffalo-demon, are installed on the seventh day of the bright 
half of the month and immersed in ponds or rivers amidst blows of conch-shells on 
the tenth day. Images of the goddess Durga, presenting her in both the terrific and 
the benign aspects, are met with all over the country. The evolution of the Durga 
images was mainly due to the wide prevalence of Saktism, ‘that is the worship of 
Sakti or Siva’s spouse under various names, of which Devi, Durga, and Kali are 
best known’.1_ Durga became the supreme object of adoration in the Sakti cult and 
had a number of names given to her in subsequent literatures. Although Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam were the chief centres of her cult, yet its influence was felt through- 
out the length and the breadth of the country, which resulted in the preparation 
of numerous icons of the goddess. The goddess Durga, destined to attain a signi- 
ficant position in due course, does not find mention in the Rg-veda.* It is, however, 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita® that Ambika is described as the sister of Rudra, and, later 
on came to be regarded as the Great Mother. Uma and Parvati (more definitely 
Haimayati) occur as names of Siva’s consort in the Taittiriya Aranyaka* and the 
Kena Upanisad.> In the Bhismaparvan hymn of Arjuna and the Virdjaparvan hymn 
of Yudhisthira new names are coined for Uma. She is now Durga (regarded as 
the wife of Narayana in the Virdtaparvan and of Siva in the Bhismaparvan)® who 
grants victory and Mahisamardini, who killed the buffalo-demon (Mahisasuranasini). 
In the Harivamga, she is assigned a permanent place in the Vindhyas (whence her 
title Vindhyavasini). She is also given the later familiar epithets of Kumari, Kali, 


1. Eliot, C., Hinduism and Buddhism, I, p. 274. 
2. Das, A.C., Rg-vedic Culture, p. 474 : “The goddess Vac represented the Active Principle, or - 
the Creative Force of the Supreme Being, and was the origin of the later Vedic Uma or 
the Pauranic Durga, the Primordial Sakti (Adya Sakti)”, maintains A.C. Das. 
Vaj. Sam., TIL.53. 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, X.18 (cf. Taittiriva Brahmana, 1.6, 10.4-5). 
Kena Upanisad, 25. 
Cf. the two Durga Stutis in the Mbh., 1V.6 and V1.23; Aryastva in Harivamsa, 111.3. 
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Kapali, Mahakali, Chandi, Katyadyani, Karala, Vijaya, Kausiki and Kantaravasini. 
As compared with Visnu, Durga (more particularly her Mahisamardini aspect) 
continued to be a minor deity; but her exploits, which raised her to a supreme 
position, are recorded forcefully in the famous Devi-Mahdtmya section of the 
Markandeya Purana,’ a work of the 5th-6th century A.D., and her names glorified 
in other Puranas. Battles between Durga and the demons, including Mahisasura, 
have also been described in the Mahisamardini Stotra of the Tantrasdra® and the 
Sanskrit poems of Mayira.° 


According to the text of the Devi-Mahdtmya, the gods having been defeated 
and expelled from the spheres of their power by the demons headed by the gigantic 
Mahisasura (the powerful demon of invincible strength who assumed the shape of 
a great buffalo), invoked the aid of the high gods, Visnu and Siva, against the 
tyranny of the leader of the demons. The Great Two, on being acquainted with the 
miserable plight of the gods, became so filled with rage, that fiery flames shot forth 
from their mouths, Fiery flames also issued from the bodies of all the other gods. 
The energies so shot forth combined and united to form a mountain of effulgence, 
lighting up all the quarters, which eventually concentrated into a female form 
possessed of stern beauty. Siva gave her a trident, Krsna a discus, Varuna a conch- 
shell and a noose, Agni a spear, Maruta a bow and a quiver filled with arrows, 
Indra a thunderbolt and a bell from his elephant Airaévata, Yama a rod, Prajapati a 
necklace of beads, Brahma an earthen-pot (kamandalu), Kala a sword and a spot- 
less shield, the Ocean of Milk a spotless necklace of pearls and alsoa pair of un- 
decaying garments, Visvakarma a highly polished axe, weapon of many shapes and 
armour that could not be pierced, Haimavat a lion to ride on, Kubera a drinking 
cup full of wine, and Sesa gave her a serpent necklace adorned with large gems. 
Fully equipped with the weapons the various gods gave her, she gave an exceedingly 
frightful scream, again and again, engaged the enemies of the gods and their leader 
in a terrific battle, vanquished the demons, overpowered the Asura Mahisa by kick- 
ing him on his neck with her foot, pierced his body with the trident (sa#/a), when 
the upper part of it issued forth from his buffalo mouth, islew the giant and gave 
redress to the gods. 


The story of the Durga-Mahisasura combat is found also in various Purdnas 
like the Vardha* and the Vamana,° differing, however, in certain details; but the gist 
of all the different versions is that a battle ensued between the goddess Durga 
and the Buffalo-demon, in which the latter was defeated and slain by the goddess. 


1. Markandeya P., ch. 82. 

2. Avalon, A., Hymns to the Goddess, pp. 91-93. 

3. Sanskrit Poems by Mayura (14th-15th century A.D.), translated by Quackenbos, N.Y., 
1917. 

4. Rao, EHI, I, ii, pp. 348 ff. 

5. Ibid., pp. 350 ff. 
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Once goddess Durgi was installed as a Supreme Deity after her various 
exploits against the demons including Mahisasura, she gradually outgrew the terrific 
character through her feminine nature, and Mahisamardini form, being the common- 
est type of her terrific aspect, is more frequently represented in Indian art. 
Numerous texts, differing only in minute details, furnish the iconographic data of 
the Mahisamardini images. Durga Mahisamardini, conceived as killing the Buffalo- 
demon, variously armed, should plunge her trident (sa/a) into the neck of thedemon. 
She should have three eyes, high breasts, a thin waist, and three bends in her body, 
with her hair arranged in jatamukuta. The decapitated trunk of the buffalo, with 
blood gushing from its neck, should lie at her feet and the real Asura, two-armed, 
carrying sword and shield, terrific in appearance and having knitted eye-brows, 
should be visible half emerged from within the neck. The right leg of the Devi 
should be planted on her lion, while her left leg should touch the back of the 
buffalo, the lion mauling the Buffalo-demon. The yarious texts differ mainly with 
regard to the number of arms the goddess should have and the different kinds of 
weapons she should be wielding by them. While the texts like the Abhilasit- 
Grthachintamani,' the Matsya Purdna,®? the Silparatna® and the Ripamandana’ assign 
her only ten arms, the Visnudharmottara,® the Varadha Purdna,® the Chandi Kalpa’ and 
the Visvakarmd-silpasastra’ give her as many as twenty arms. The Agni Purdna® and 
the Ripavatdra’ describe both the ten and the twenty-armed varieties of the goddess. 
The Vamana Purana,“ however, endows her with only eighteen arms. She is called 
thousand-armed in the Devi-Mahatmya." Bana’s Chandigataka™ (7th century A.D.) 
refers to her Bhujavanam (forest of arms). 


Sculptural representations of Mahisamardini Durga, according to Banerjea,M 
‘can hardly be dated before.the Gupta period and some miniature stone figures 
unearthed at Bhita'® are a few of the earliest summary representations of this aspect 
of the goddess’. But in view of the discovery of quite a number of images of 


Abhilasit., 3/1]803. 

Matsya P., ch. 260. 55. 

Rao, EHI, I, ii, pp. 345-46. 

Ripamandana, ch. 17. 

Rao, op, cit., I, ii, p. 346. 

Varaha P., ch, 95, 41. 

Chandi Kalpa (Sritattya-nidhi, p. 3). 

Visvakarma (in Chaturvarga-chintamani of Hemadri, 2/79). 

Agni P., ch. 50. 1 and 52. 16. 

10. Ripavatara, chaps. 50 (10-armed) and 49 (20-armed): 

11.. Vamana P., 19.6. 

12. Markandeya P., ch, 82. 

13. Chandigataka, stanzas 39, 64. 

14. Majumdar, R.C., Classical Age, p. 442. 

15. ASIAR, 1911-12, pt. ii, p. 86, pl. XXXI, nos. 13 and 14. In both these pieces the godd:ss 
is two-armed as also in some of the terracottas from Ahichchhatra, 
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Mahisasuramardini of the Kusaina period from Mathura, Besnagar,? and also 
from Orissa,? it becomes hard to agree with him. Even more noteworthy is the 
acquisition of an early terracotta plaque of this category from Nagar or Karkota- 
nagar, now preserved in the Museum at Amer (Jaipur).* It has been dated to Ist 
century B.C.-Ist century A.D. Its importance lies in the fact that it testifies to the 
popularity of the cult of Mahisamardini at such an early period. The Nagar plaque, 
made of white clay besmeared with mica, originally broken into three pieces but now 
joined together, depicts the goddess four-armed, her lower right hand being placed 
on the back of the buffalo. The upper right hand holds a trident. The tail of the 
animal is erect, while its front legs are raised. Its mouth is just below the lower 
left hand of the goddess. There is a tilaka on her forehead. The execution of the 
plaque is very successful though it isa poor-man’s creation and not an example of 
aristocratic art. The majestic look of the goddess is superior to that seen on the 
later terracottas of the same goddess. It would appear that the Gupta artists of 
Bhita® and Ahichchhatra® tried to copy the details of Mahisa (buffalo) from such 
traditional representations as found on the Nagar plaque. The depiction of the 
lion as the vehicle of the goddess, in this early plaque from Nagar, is a feature of 
high interest. The Nagar plaque may thus reasonably be regarded as the earliest 
summary representation of this aspect of the goddess. R.P. Chanda also mentions 
of an image of Viraja, a form of Mahisamardini, of about 2nd-3rd century A.D.’ 
in which the goddess is shown two-armed, dealing with the Buffalo-demon, exactly 
in a manner noticed in the Bhumra® example of the Gupta period. Here also she 
is found accompanied by her lion mount. She is described as two-armed, engaged 
in killing the Buffalo-demon and riding her vehicle, the lion, with her left hand 
pulling the 'tail of the buffalo and With her right hand plunging a spear into its body, 
her right foot pressing the head of the buffalo. 


A number of figures of the goddess of the Kusana period in the Mathura. art, 
mostly housed in the local Archaeological Museum, show her two, four, or six- 
armed. The goddess stands against a buffalo with its head lifted up.° A six-armed 


JUPHS, XXII, 1949, pp. 152-59; 1HQ, XXII, pp. 154-55. 
Dvivedi, H.N., Gwalior Rajya men Murtti-kala, p. 36, fig. 47. 
MASI, 44, p. 4. 
Lalit-Kala, 1-2, 1955-56, pp. 72-74, pl. XVIII, fig. 1. It may be noted that recent excavations 
at Champa in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar have brought to light a sufficient number of 
terracotta plaques from the Sunga level, depicting a goddess with various kinds of weapons 
(ayudhas) arranged around her head. The Ayudha Devi, as she may be called, may repre- 
sent the conception of a goddess (Sakti) powerful enough to wield varieties of weapons 
(ayudhas). None of the plaques have been found fully preserved. 
ASTAR, 1911-12, pl. XXXI, fig. 14. 
Seshadri, M., Mahisasuramardini, Images, Iconography and Interpretation, The Half- 
Yearly Journal of the Mysore University, Section A—Arts, XXII, 2, pl. II, fig. b. 
7. MASI, 44, p. 4. 
MAST, 16, pl. XTV, fig. c. 
9. Agrawala, Cat. of the Brahnanical Images in Mathura Art, p. XI. 
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figure of the goddess! is shown holding the crown with two of the hands, the animal 
with the other two and a spear and a trident in the remaining hands. In another 
figure of the late Kusiina period* also, the six-armed goddess is seen subduing the 
demon. In all these representations, Mahisdsura is always depicted in the form of 
a buffalo as being trampled by the goddess; but in none of them the throat of the 
demon is shown severed or his human form is shown coming out of the throat. 
This latter feature which the Devi-Mahdtmya® refers to as Ardhaniskranta begins to 
appear only in the Gupta period from about the 4th century A.D. onward. 


One of the remarkably early reliefs, belonging to the Gupta period, unearthed 
by Marshall at Bhita,? depicts the goddess subduing the Buffalo-demon, unaccom- 
panied by her vehicle or any accessory figure. Carved out of the local sandstone, 
the two-armed goddess with her left hand placed on waist, has a trident in her right 
hand which she is piercing into the neck of the demon in animal shape. She is also 
seen pressing the head ofthe demon under her right foot. A fragmentary relief 
from Sarnath® also represents the goddess piercing the demon with her trident held 
in her right hand, while she is trying to lift the buffalo by catching its tail. Here 
also she is two-armed and without her usual mount. The image of the goddess 
carved in a niche of the Siva temple at Bhumra (M-P.)* shows the goddess dealing 
with the buffalo-demon practically in a similar manner, Standing in the pratydlidha 
pose, the goddess is seen pressing the demon’s head (in animal form) with her right 
leg, piercing the back with her trident in right hand and lifting the hind part of the 
demon by its tail with her left hand. She is, however, four-armed, holding an 
unsheathed sword in her back right hand and a shield in the back left hand. A 
dwarf attendant is accompanying her on her right. In all these early representa- 
tions, the goddess is two, four or six-armed; it did not require much time for her, as 
suggested by Banerjea,’ to multiply the number of her arms. It is rather curious 
that in a far earlier relief carved on the facade of the Chandragupta (II) cave at 
Udayagiri® (Bhilsa, M.P.), the goddess should have been endowed with as many as 
twelve arms, with all the respective characteristics, holding many attributes and 
weapons in her hands, the two back right and left hands stretching probably an 
iguana (godha). Though badly mutilated, the relief still shows much animation and, 

‘when intact, it must have belonged to some of the best specimens of the Gupta art. 
It seems that the Markandeya Purdna® tradition about this mode of attack by the 
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ASIAR, 1907-08, p.72, no. B-58; Sahni, D.R., Cat. of the Museum of Archaeology at 
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Devi was well known to the artists of northern and central India during the Gupta 
and the early mediaeval periods. 


That the number of the hands of Mahisamardini did not increase uniformly 
is amply evidenced by a beautiful brass image of the goddess named Laksana,' as an 
inscription calls her. The image somewhat later in date belongs to the time of 
Meruvarmana, king of Chamba, datable inc. 8th century A.D. She is four-armed 
trampling upon the Buffalo-demon with her right leg in a manner identical to the 
Bhumra example, the only difference being that she is holding a bell instead of a 
shield in one of her back left hands. This standing attitude of the goddess, accord- 
ing to Banerjea,? corresponds exactly to the Devi-Mahdtmya description of the 
goddess. 


There is a very interesting stone sculpture of Mahisamardini from Dulmi 
(Manbhum district) in the Indian Museum at Calcutta.* Itrepresents the ten-armed 
goddess fighting vigorously with the demon who emerges out of the decapitated 
trunk of the buffalo. Standing in the pratydlidha pose, the goddess is planting her 
right leg onthe back of the lion mount and pressing the buffalo with her left leg. 
She has in her hands the trident (with which she is piercing the shoulder of the 
demon), khetaka, tanka, Sara, khadga (in right hands) and dhanusa, parasu, ankuSa, 
ndga-pasa (to bind the demon’s arm with it) and sSiachi-mudrd. The two-armed 
demon emerging out of the buffalo has still his leg within the trunk of the animal 
below which is lying the severed head. He is carrying sword and shield in his 
hands to fight with the goddess. The lion, the mount of the goddess, is represented 
near her right leg, ready to leap upon its prey. The chauri-bearing miniature male 
figures can be seen on her either side. The sculpture which isin a better state of 
preservation shows the entire composition, as it were, ensrihned in a rekhad deul 
with an amalaka-Sila and a kalaga on the top. Another ten-armed splendid image 
of the goddess in black basalt discovered at Sakta, housed in the Dacca Museum,’ 
is much akin in composition to the above relief. It, however, differs in certain points. 
The goddess carries a pointed weapon (siichi) discus, arrow, sword, javelin (plunging 
into the demon’s breast), locks of the demon, buckler, bow, axe, ankusa (elephant 
goad). The main points of difference are that (i) the goddess has thrust a javelin 
instead of a trident into the demon’s bosom, and (ii) she is subduing the demon 
by catching hold of his tufts of hair. It bears a short inscription on its pedestal 
describing the goddess as ‘Sri Masikd-Chandi’ in the characters of the 12th century 


Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 498; Vogel, J. Ph., Antiquities of the Chamba State, p. 138, pl. VII, b. 
Banerjea, op. cit., p. 498. 

ASIAR, 1928-29, p. 131, pl. LIV, a; HBR, I, p. 453, pl. XIII. For some more images of 
Mahisamardini in bronze and stone and hailing from Eastern India, see Sharma, B.N., 
Roopa-Lekha, XLI, 1 & 2, pl. Il; East And West, XIX, 3-4, fig. 11. 
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A.D. In this connection it may be mentioned on the authority of the Agni Purana‘ 
that the goddess seizes the hairs of the demon by one of her hands. 


Other ten-armed images of Mahisamardini, recorded by Bhattasali, are (i) 
an image in sandstone of very bad quality from a tank in Darinda Rasulpur, 
Tippera district, in the Dacca Museum? (ii) another in black-stone in the house of 
Rasika Chandra Ghatak at Baligaon, Dacca district,* and (iii) still another in black- 
stone from a village in the Faridpur district (now in the Dacca Museum). There 
are, however, two noteworthy features in the image from the village in the Faridpur 
district : (i) the goddess is surrounded by flames rising out of her body and (ii) she 
has a band that holds tight the heaving breasts of the goddess—a feature found in 
the south Indian Laksmi images. 


Ten-armed images of Mahisamardini have been found in Assam also, where 
she is the commonest variety of the Devi, worshipped under the popular iconic form 
and much similar in representation. A large figure in the Hatimara temple,> Now- 
gong, presents the entire composition of the goddess as given in the text. It has 
been assigned to the 9th-10th century A.D. by K.L. Barua.® 


Rajasthan has also bequeathed ten-armed figures of the goddess, one from the 
Nilakanthesvara temple at Paranagar in Alwar’ being highly interesting. The ten- 
armed goddess, represented as killing the demon, is penetrating the trident into the 
headless trunk of the buffalo, from whose neck the human form is made to emerge 
with a sword in his hand. What renders the piece remarkable is that the headless 
trunk of the buffalo is made not to lie lifeless on the ground, rather, along with the 
human form of the demon, it is made spirited as if running forward in a bid to dash 
against the Devi. The whole composition is animated with life. The goddess is 
flanked by miniature female attendants on her either side. The figure is datable in 
the 10th-11th century A.D. Much similar to the above composition, particularly the 
identical manner in which the buffalo is shown, is an image from Abaneri, now in 
the Amer Museum (Jaipur). Originally fixed in a niche outside the main shrine, 
the rectangular panel represents the four-armed goddess in the act of killing the 
demon. She bears a sword, a trident (pierced into the demon) and a bell, and the 
remaining left hand is placed on the head of the demon who has just emerged in 
human form as a result of the decapitation of his animal head. Her right leg is 
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placed on the back of the buffalo which is also being attacked by the lion vehicle of 
the goddess. The extreme elegance of the pose of the goddess is part’cularly notice- 
able. Similar sculptures have also been preserved in the Museum at Jhalawar. The 
depiction of the demon, both in human and animal form, as early as the 8th-9th 
century A.D., is very interesting from iconographic point of view. There is an 
early mediaeyal statue of Mahisamardini depicting the goddess vanquishing the 
demon in human form, preserved in the Mathura Archaeological Museum. The 
sculpture may be favourably compared with the one from Chanderi in Madhya 
Pradesh.” 


Not only ten-armed, but eight-armed images of the goddess have also been 
found from different parts of the country. An interesting black stone image of 
Mahisamardini belonging to the Stuart Bridge collection,® represents the goddess 
eight-armed. Though certain parts of the relief are mutilated, yet, when intact, it 
must have been a masterpiece of the type. Her uppermost right hand which is held 
up has a sword badly mutilated; so also is her third forearm. With her second right 
hand she is taking over an arrow from quiver on her back, while a trident is being 
held in the lowest right hand, now lost, with which she is piercing the chest of the 
demon in human form issuing out of the decapitated trunk of the buffalo. Her 
uppermost left hand, now badly damaged, is holding the locks of the 
demon’s hair and forcibly pressing down his head. Her second left hand is broken 
off. In the remaining hands, she is holding a bell and a bow from which she is 
about to shoot arrow. The goddess stands with her right foot firmly fixed on the 
ground and her left foot resting on the back of the beheaded buffalo, i.e., the goddess 
is dismounted from her leonine mount, which, on the left, is rushing out from 
behind and has fallen upon the buffalo tooth and nail. The severed head of 
the buffalo is depicted below. Flying Vidyadhara-couples are shown on either side 
of the semicircular topped stela. A demon raisifig a sword with his right hand and 
a shield in the left is running away while looking back at his pursuer. A kneeling 
female figure is shown on the pedestal with a garland interpolated in the scroll work 
on the base, which harmonizes well with the floral design. There is movement 
alround. With her eyes directed downward, the goddess herself is calmly and com- 
passionately watching the last struggle of the dying demon. The limbs of the 
goddess and other figures are well rounded; the modelling well finished. The eight 


1. JUPHS, XXIl, p. 159. 
2. Annual Report of the Arch. Deptt., Gwalior State, 1932-33, pl. X, b. 
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arms of the goddess with the attributes are harmoniously correlated. The image is 
attributed to the 7th century A.D. and is classical, a late Gupta than a Pala work. 


Artistically not as superior as the above specimen, the Mahisamardini image in 
black-stone from Madhavapasa! (Bakerganj district) is also eight-armed, much 
similar in composition, differing only in minor details. In her eight-arms, the 
goddess is carrying discus, trident (striking the demon’s breast), arrow (being plucked 
from the quiver on the back), sword, farjani-mudrd (index finger raised), buckler, 
bow, and the hairs of the demon. The attributes agree with the dhydnas given in 
the Prapatchasdratantra,* except the last item for which the Tantra has the Sarikha 
(conch-shell). Another strikingly similar image of the goddess hails from Baijnath® 
(Kumaon district) in which she isholding atrident (penetrated into the demon’s back), 
a chakra, an arrow and-a khadga in the right hands and a shield, a bell and a bow in 
the left hands, the remaining left hand pressing the shoulder of the demon issuing out 
of the decapitated trunk, two-armed and carrying a sword in them, Another from 
Haripur in the Mayurabhajfija‘ district belonging to the 9th-10th century A.D. shows 
the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive pose where the three prongs of the 
trident pierce the upturned neck of the human demon issuing out of the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight. The Haripur sculpture 
portrays with success the dynamic vigour underlying the act and the demon was 
given a modified form by the sculptor. 


There is yet another impressive eight-armed image of Mahisamardini in the 
Ambika Mata Temple at Jagat in Rajasthan which is assigned to c, 10th. century 
A.D. Executed between two pilasters, the goddess, who holds a thunderbolt, a 
sword, a shield and a bow and shows tarjani-mudrd, is thrusting a trident held in. her 
front right hand into the left thigh of the demon in the human form emerging out of 
the decapitated trunk of the buffalo. The severed head of the buffalo is lying 
below. The goddess, having dismounted from her leonine mount, has planted her 
left foot firmly on the ground and placed her right foot on the back of the beheaded 
buffalo, while the lion rushing out from behind has fallen upon the back of the 
buffalo. The exquisitely carved sculpture speaks highly of the anonymous artist 
who created this wonderful sculpture (Fig. 30).° 


In a relief from Vaital Deul, Bhubane§wara, c. 1000 A.D., the goddess is shown 
in the act of slaying the Buffalo-demon who has the body of a man and the head of 


1. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 196-97, pl. LXV, b. 

2. Prapasichasaratantra, 30.8. 

3. Ind. Arch., 1958-59, p. 75, pl. LXXVI.B. 

4, Banerjea, op. cit., p. 499, pl. XLIL2. 

5. Several types of Mahisamardini images have also been found on the Pratihara’ temples at 
Osia, near Jodhpur. Sharma, B.N., Roopa-Lekhd, XL, 1 & 2, pp. 99-101, pls. VI and VIII. 
In a unique image of the goddess shown as an emaciated figure and carved on one of the 
small shrines of the Harihara temple No.I at Osia, she is depicted killing the demon 
Mahisa with a trident. Sharma, B.N., East and West, XIX, 3-4, fig. 14. 
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a buffalo,! and who is seen kneeling before the goddess at her feet trying to fight her 
with a sword in his hand. The moment of the climax of the goddess’s triumph 
has again been selected. The figure of the warrior-like goddess is depicted as 
trampling her titan foe, and he is breaking, sinking before hei. Having planted her 
left foot upon the back of the vehicle, the lion, and the right foot upon the demon’s 
shoulder, she is firmly, yet calmly, pressing back his muzzle with one of her left 
arms, and, meanwhile with a long staff-like trident, stabbing down at him, blood 
gushing from its neck, with all her might, yet playfully, for the performance of the 
exploit does not tax her. The eight-armed goddess has in her right hands sword 
(khadga), trident, thunderbolt, javelin, and shield with a loop handle, bow, naga-pasa 
in the left hands and pressing the muzzle of the Buffalo-demon by her remaining left 
hand. So far the Buffalo-demon was found to be represented wholly either in the 
form of an animal or in the form of a human-being emerging out of the decapitated 
trunk of the buffalo; but in the Vaital Deul example, the demon is depicted differently : 
he has a human body with the head of a buffalo having two horns.* 


At Khajuraho, six, eight and twenty-armed representations of Mahisamardini 
have been noticed. She has been shown killing the demon-king Mahisdsura plung- 
ing a spear with all her might into the strong body of the Asura. The six-armed 
goddess has her first two hands broken, the third hand is uplifted with which she is 
holding a sword, while she has a shield (khetaka) and a bow in the next two hands, 
and with the sixth hand she is holding the leg of the buffalo whom she has upturned 
and whose head lies buried under its own body.* The eight-armed goddess carries 
a pasa, a sword, a bell and a shield in her four hands. With her other two hands, 
she is firmly grasping a spear which she is thrusting in the body of the buffalo. Her 
remaining hands are damaged.4 The goddess having twenty arms has eighteen arms 
broken, while with the remaining two uppermost hands she is carrying cymbals. 
From the decapitated head of the buffalo emerges the real Asura whose head is 
smashed.» The twenty-armed goddess in the Chausatha Yogini temple has a sword, 
a shield and hoops in three of her hands, while the remaining hands as well are 
damaged.® 


The image from Sirpur (Raipur district, M.P.) of an earlier date (c. 7th cen- 
tury A.D.) is highly interesting on account of the goddess and the demon having 
been represented in an entirely different manner.’ Usually the goddess plants one 


1. Munshi, K.M., Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 146; Zimmer, H., The Art of Indian Asia, p. 96, 
pl. 326. 
2. Cf. a similar Mahisamardini image from Andhra :— 
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of her legs on the back of the demon; but there she is found trampling upon her foe 
with both the legs. The defeated demon is turned upside down. Human-bodied 
and buffalo-headed, the demon is made to rest his shoulder and horned head on the 
ground, while the goddess is pressing his left hand under her right leg and his right 
thigh with her left leg to which she is also applying pressure with one of her left 
hands. Inher remaining hands, the eight-armed goddess is holding an arrow 
(piercing into the chest of the demon), the leg of the demon, a spear (penetrated 
between the thighs of the demon), a khadga (somewhat mutilated), shield, bell and 
bow. The demon in an inverted position has not been found depicted in any other 
sculptural representation and it bespeaks highly of the originality of the ideas and 
the artistic fancy on the part of the sculptor. 


An image, unique of its kind, retrieved from Porsha in the Dinajpur 
district (now in the Rajshahi Museum)? illustrates in an extremely interesting manner 
nine figures of Mahisamardini (Nava-durga)—one of them represented as the central 
piece, while other eight, miniature replicas of the former, are grouped round it, five 
of them in the top part of the stela, two on either side, and one on the middle face 
of the pedestal, all in the usual manner. While the central figure is eighteen-armed, 
the rest are endowed with sixteen arms only. The head and the trident-bearing 
right hand of the central figure are mutilated; the remaining right hands have 
elephant-goad, thunderbolt, chisel, stick, mace, discus, arrow and sword, while the 
left ones carry tarjani-mudrd, locks of hair (of the demon), shield, bow, flag, kettle- 
drum, mirror, bell and ndga-pasa. The whole composition corresponds fairly well to 
the description of the goddess Nava-durga given in the Bhavisya Purdna.?. The 
central figure is named Ugra-chandika, the surrounding ones being Rudra-chanda, 
Prachanda, Chandogra, Chandanayika, Chandavati, Chanda-ruipa and Ati-chandika. 
The whole composition, in spite of the multiplicity of the hands and the vigorous 
action of the figures, shows a dignified balance. 


Another ston eimage, equally interesting and unique, found at Betna,*® Dinaj- 
pur district, representing a thirty-two armed goddess, is of great iconographic impor- 
tance. No such image or its corresponding text is known to us.4 It emphasises in 
however imperfect a manner the all powerfuland all embracing character of the Devi. 
The thirty-two armed goddess, equipped with various weapons, with a miniature 
lion between her legs, is depicted engaged in combat with the demons (not with the 
Buffalo-demon in particular). It cannot be described as a new type of Mahisamar- 
dini, because some of the hands are unfortunately broken. A female figure holding 


1, VRS Report, 1936-38, pp: 24-26, fig. 2; HBR, I, p. 453, pl. XIII.35; Majumdar, The Age of 
Imperial Kanauj, p. 346; Banerjea, op. cit., p. 500; Saraswati, S.K., A Survey of Indian 
Sculpture, pl. XXXII.146. 

2. HBR,1, p. 453. 
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an umbrella over its head is carved on the proper right, while the opposite side is 
occupied by the figures of four pot-bellied wide-eyed dwarfish demons. On the top 
part of the.stela are carved the miniature figures of Ganapati, Sirya, Siva, Visnu 
and Brahma; on the pedestal are carved several miniature figures in different poses 
other than the donor couples. According to Banerjea,’ the presence of the five 
miniature figures on the top of the back-slab (four representing the four Brahmanical 
cults of Ganapatya, Saura, Saiva and Vaisnava, the Sakta cult being indicated by 
the main image, and Brahma standing for Vedism) reminds us in a characteristic 
manner the display of the five Dhyadni Buddhas on the aura of many Vajrayana 
images of the mediaeval period. Again, the way in which the miniature replicas of 
the central divinity are represented in the different sections of the Nava-durga relief 
described above, distinctly reminds us of Arapachana-Manjusri.? 


The popularity of the goddess killing the Buffalo-demon in distant corners 
of India is attested with the help of a cast from a mould found at Peshawar.’ Although 
the details are not distinct, yet the turreted crown of the goddess, the face and the 
upper part of her body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 


A detailed survey of the extant north Indian Mahisamardini images would 
show that various modes were followed in the representations of the goddess. Ear- 
lier images provide the goddess with two, four, or six arms only, killing the 
demon, represented as an animal, by thrusting a trident into” its back, pressing its 
head with the right leg and lifting its hind part by catching its tail. The leonine 
mount of the goddess is absent in majority of the cases, though shown in a very 
few of them. D.H. Bhattacharya* remarks that judging from the various images, 
the earlier Mahisamardini figures seem to have taken their inspiration from sources 
other than the Markandeya Purana, because the leonine mount of the Devi is absent 
from some of the earliest images. Soon after, the number of her arms is multiplied 
and her leonine mount appears almost invariably. Two different varieties may be 
noted under this type. In one of the varieties, the goddess, usually eight or ten- 
armed, equipped with various weapons, is shown riding on her vehicle, the lion, and 
piercing the back of the buffalo with the three prongs of her trident, out of the deca- 
pitated trunk of which emerges the human form of the demon, two-armed with sword 
and shield in his hands, to fight with the goddess, who is also being mauled by her 
lion. The goddess plants her right leg on the back of the lion and presses the head 
of the demon with her left leg. The second variety depicts the goddess slaying the 
Buffalo-demon, dismounted from her vehicle, with her leg planted on the ground and 
pressing the back of the demon with her left leg. In this variety too, the human 
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form of the demon issues out of the decapitation of the head of the buffalo-trunk. In 
a different type of the Mahisamardini images, the multi-armed goddess fights with 
the demon, who is neither in an animal form nor a human being coming out of the 
decapitated trunk of the buffalo; but it is human-bodied and buffalo-headed, the 
two buffalo horns sticking out of its forehead. In the mediaeval images, the goddess 
could have eight or ten arms, even eighteen, twenty and thirty-two arms have been 
given to the goddess in Bengal. 


Numerous interesting Mahisamardini images have been found in different 
parts of south India also,’ some of them even excelling the north Indian examples. 
The Mahisamardini image from Badami,? four-armed, engaged in slaying the Buffalo- 
demon in animal form, by piercing the trident and lifting the hind part of the 
animal with its tail may favourably be compared with the early images of north 
India. She is also unaccompanied by her lion or any other accessory figure. The 
Mahisamardini images from Aihole,? illustrated by Zimmer‘ and Frederic,’ are also 
much similar with regard to her dealing with the demon (in animal form), save that 
the goddess, in these figures, is shown eight-armed with various weapons in her hands 
and accompanied by her lion mount. The lion, however, appears lifeless spectator of 
the goddess doing away with the demon’s life. Much similar in composition 
is the Conjeevaram Mahisamardini image as well. Here also the lion is a silent 
spectator lifting its head above the back of the buffalo. 


The image of Mahisamardini in the Madras Museum’ may be compared with 
the second variety of the second type of the north Indian images, but with slight 
differences. The goddess plants her left leg (instead of the right one) on the ground 
and presses the buffalo with her right leg. The human form of the demon issuing 
out of the decapitated trunk has his head pressed down by his tufts of hair being 
caught by the goddess. The goddess is. variously armed. A parallelism may be 
noticed between the Mahisamardini image from Vaital Deul (BhubaneSwara) and 
that from the Andhra state* wherein the demon, stabbed to death by the goddess, 
is depicted in a like manner, human-bodied with a buffalo’s horned head. Such also 
is the Mahisamardini image from Gangaikondacholapuram,? particularly with regard 
to the Buffalo-demon. 


Although north-eastern provinces of the country were the main centres of 
Saktism, yet its wave did not leave untouched even the far-flung states so much so 
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that the south Indian artists did not only produce the images of the Devi much akin 
to the north Indian prototypes; but introduced new types as well ina more modified 
form, surpassing the sculptural representations of the goddess in the land of her 
religion. Whereas images from Bengal, particularly of the Pala period, exhibit 
stereotyping, some of the representations from the south show ingenuity, pulsating 
with life and full of vigour. Sculptural representations of the goddess engaged ina 
combat with the Buffalo-demon in the Mahisdsura cave at Mahabalipuram (Madras) 
and in the Kailasanatha cave temple at Ellora are not mere stone-renderings of 
the Pauranic story. Scholars have lavished praises on the Mahabalipuram Mahisa- 
mardini image. ‘It is not a worshipper’s image’, but in the words of Gangoly,* ‘a 
story telling relief—visualising and depicting the great battle—with realistic move- 
ments and actions of considerable animation. Rarely has this legend been 
visualised in stone—with such power, skill, dramatic effect’. According to 
Munshi,? ‘this is not a sculpture, much less one of stone. It is the moving picture 
of a living battle, every line, every shade, creating the illusion of stirring conflict’. 
Appreciating the figure, Smith® says, ‘the scene undoubtedly is full of life and move- 
ment, and the goddess is a dignified figure’. In the opinion of Coomaraswamy,' ‘it 
has a decided elegance’. One of the masterpieces, signifying the high-water mark 
of the Pallava art, carved in high relief on the wall of the Mahisasura cave, it does 
not simply represent the killing of the demon by the goddess, rather it introduces 
two armies, one of the goddess and the other of the Buffalo-demon. Durga sur- 
rounded by the host of the ganas rides with firm grace her vehicle, the ferocious 
lion rushing forward. She brandishes different weapons in her eight hands, using 
the bow with its string pulled up to the ear in her attack against the demon, with 
the light of victory in her eyes and self-confidence in her every gesture. The crafty, 
powerful demon, who is on the defensive, is fighting with determination. He has, 
however, grown feeble, supporting and weighing the mace with both his hands; he 
is waiting eagerly for the moment: when he can strike down the goddess. He is 
helped in his actions by the army of the demons, who are fleeing away, falling or 
seeking to escape. The umbrellas held over the vanquished and the victor are very 
suggestive. The parasol over the head of the demon king would suggest that he 
has not yet been defeated; but he is moving away, while the goddess is showering 
arrows at him and his host. It leaves no doubt as to who would ultimately prevail. 
No such representations of the goddess are to be found in the north Indian 
images (Fig. 31). 

Different moments of the goddess’s victory have very ably been illustrated by 
the south Indian artists. The struggle of the goddess with the demon in its most 
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intense form is found in the same theme depicted in the Ramesvara cave at Ellord.’ 
Another remarkable south Indian representation in the Kailasanatha cave temple 
at Ellora? portrays the moment of clash; it is done by the artist of the Rastrakita 
period (c. 800 A.D.). Having eight arms, brandishing weapons of all kinds, the 
Devi, riding her lion, is vigorously attacking Mahisasura, a full-scale man of her 
stature with buffalo-horns. The mount with a magnificent bound makes for the 
adversary, while the attendants of the goddess, from beneath the lion, move forward 
in support of the attack. Various gods throng on the upper part of the panel, 
watching the struggle. Three arrows from the goddess’s bow are reaching the demon 
simultaneously and the battle is approaching its climax. The cornered giant is not 
falling back; the scales of the balance are still in equilibrium. Though consider- 
ably mutilated, it is yet a masterpiece of the south Indian art. No parallel of such 
a kind of representation can be found amongst the north Indian sculptures (Fig. 32). 
In the Chola art, Mahisamardint has been represented as standing on the head of 
the defeated Buffalo-demon (Fig. 33).8 
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CHAMUNDA 


Cyamunpa, one of the fiercest aspects of the Devi, is so named on account of 
her having caused complete annihilation to two demon brothers, Chanda and 
Munda, who were under the services of the demon king Sumbha and his brother 
Nisumbha. Having heard of the beauty of Ambika, Sumbha sent her a messenger 
asking her to marry either himself or his brother Nisumbha. The goddess replied : 
‘He who vanquishes me in fight shall be my husband’.!_ This was enough to ignite 
the anger of the demon king who commanded Chanda and Munda, his two power- 
ful allies, to fetch the goddess dead or alive. Incensed at the sight of the two 
mighty asuras, Ambika uttered her wrath aloud against these two foes as a result 
of which her countenance grew dark as ink.* ‘From the surface of her forehead, 
rugged with frowns, suddenly sprang forth a goddess, black and scowling, of terrible 
countenance, with drawn sword and lasso, bearing a many-coloured skull-topped 
staff (khaftvanga), decorated with a garland of skulls, clad in a tiger’s skin, grim with 
emaciation, exceedingly wide of mouth, lolling out her tongue terribly, having deep 
sunken reddish eyes, and filling the regions of the sky with her roars’. She killed 
Chanda and Munda and consequently the epithet of Chamunda was bestowed upon 
her in recognition of her achievement.® 


Chamunda’s noteworthy feat did not include only the killing of Chanda and 
Munda, which earned for her the epithet ‘Chamunda’, but also the invaluable 
assistance she rendered to Durga in slaying Raktavija (the blood-germ), another very 
powerful ally of Sumbha and Nisumbha. Raktavija, entering the battle-field with 
a club, engaged in turn the Seven Mothers and received several wounds on his 
person.’ Streams of blood fell down on the earth from his wounds and no sooner 
the drops touched the ground than they assumed the forms of secondary demons, 
equal in valour and strength of the original-one,’ pervading the whole world soon 
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by the multiplication of the asuras.! Ambika addressed her : “O Chamunda ! stretch 
out thy mouth wide; with this mouth do thou quickly take in the great asuras, which 
are the drops of blood that have come into being out of Raktavija, at the descent of 
my weapon on him. Roam about in the battle-field, devouring the great asuras who 
sprang from him; so shall this Daitya, with his blood ebbing away, meet 
destruction”. Chamunda did as she was bidden to do. She devoured the asuras 
thathad sprung from the blood of Raktaviji and also quaffed all the blood that 
flowed out of his fresh wounds till he became bloodless and died.* 


Images of Chamunda are found all over the country, especially in Bengal, 
Assam and Orissa, thecentres of Tantrism, either separately or in a group of the 
Matrkas; but nowhere has she been depicted as engaged in the act of killing Chanda 
and Munda or in devouring up the asuras born out of the blood of Raktavija. 
When in the group she is usually shown seated; but when alone, she is represented 
seated, standing or dancing. 


The Puranas‘ mention that Chamunda should be represented asa skeleton in 
appearance—flesh dried up, bones showing through the skin, eyes sunken and 
abdomen contracted, with hairs standing on ends and snakes peeping out of them. 
She should be made Jaughing horribly, with the teeth very prominent and the tongue 
protruding out. She should have a garland of skulls and bones. She should be 
dressed in tiger’s skin and she should have a corpse or an owl as her vehicle. Her 
abode should be in a funeral ground under a vata tree. She should hold behind 
her the skin of an elephant. She should be of dark and blue colours; but in one 
form she is to be blood red. Alternatively, she should haye an ass for her vehicle. 
Sometimes she should have a vulture represented on her banner. 


An ordinary image of Chamunda, according to the Agni Purdna,* should have 
only four arms, carrying javelin and knife in the right and skull and spear (paftisa) 
in the left hands. But the Matsya Purana® mentions Sakti (spear) or a head full of 
hairs and skull as her attributes. The Saraddtilukatantra’ describes Chamunda as 
holding a spear, a sword, a human-head, and a skull in her hands, wearing agarland 
of heads and having a body of blood-red colour. In the Visvakarma-silpasastra,® 
there are instructions for making eight, ten, twelve or sixteen armed images of the 
goddess. The Visnudharmottara,® however, provides her with ten arms, carrying 
musala, kavacha, bana, ankusa, khadga, pasa, dhanusa, danda, and parasu in them. 
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She is also characterised by a terrible face with powerful side tusks, very emaciated 
body and sunken eyes, and thin and apparently empty belly. She is also given the 
dead body of a human being as her vehicle. According to the Amsumadbheda- 
gama,‘ she should have a skull (kapd/a) and javelin (Sala) in two of her hands, the 
remaining ones being held in the abhaya and the varada poses. She is also to be 
three-eyed, red-coloured, and with thick hairs bristling upwards. Seated on padméa- 
sana, she is required to wear a yajfopavita of human skulls. But the Parvakdrand- 
gama® gives her an owl as her vehicle and an eagle as the emblem of her banner. It 
also adds that her mouth should be open and she should wear moon’s digit over her 
head as Siva. She is required to carry a skull filled with lumps of flesh and fire in 
her left hands and hold a snake in one of her right hands, with her ears adorned 
with kundala made of conch-shell (Sarikha-patra or kundala). 


As already stated, figures of Chamunda, separate as well as in groups of the 
Matrkas, are met with in sculptural representations. She figures in the list of the 
Divine Mothers for she has been conceived as the consort of Bhairava (the most 
terrific aspect of Siva) and it is in her this aspect that she makes her appearance 
along with other Matrkas, taking almost all the features of her lord. Earlier groups 
of the Matrkas have been represented on the stone slabs of the Mathura region be- 
longing to the Kusana period; but in such reliefs they have not been distinguished 
either by their attributes or by their vehicles. As such Chaémunda cannot be defi- 
nitely identified in them, for all the Matrkas have been shown simply as standing 
with their right hands raised in abhaya-mudra@ and the left pendent and holding 
water-vessels or seated in a row on the pedestal.? It is, however, in the later reliefs, 
even from the Mathura region that she begins to show such features as prescribed 
by the texts. An interesting relief in the Mathura Museum, bearing the figures of 
the Matrkas,* depicts Chimunda as having emaciated body, sunken belly and 
pendulous breasts, wearing a garland of skulls and seated on her preta-vahana. 
These features, as will be presently seen, are also present in later figures of the 
goddess. 


One of the most remarkable images of Chamunda, perhaps the earliest in date 
amongst the three images from Orissa, is the colossal one from near the’ Mukti- 
mandapa, now in the §.D.O.’s compound, at Jajpur.65 Though badly mutilated 
with all the four arms along with the attributes lost, the figure still faithfully reveals 
the character of the goddess as conceived by the Purdnas. The goddess is repre- 
sented as a hideous skeleton of a decrepit old woman, all bones and skin, without 
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flesh, seated in an easy posture, on a prostrate human-being. She wears necklace 
of human skulls and ornaments of bones. The sculptor’s attempt to indicate 
the extreme emaciation of the goddess is remarkably successful, though anatomically 
open to criticism. 


Another Jajpur image of Chamunda deposited in the Dasasvamedha-ghata 
shrine? is in a far better state of preservation. Much similar to the preceding one, 
she has all the four arms intact, holding a sword in her upper right hand and sup- 
porting a staff by her upper left hand. In the front upraised right hand, she holds a 
bowl of skull and in the front left hand catches a human head by its hair. In this 
specimen also, she is terrific in appearance, all bones, without flesh, having wide 
mouth with protruding tongue (not visible in the first example) and sunken eyes. 
She is seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on a human body. The skin of the ele- 
phant, as required by the Agni Purdna, is conspicuous by its absence. It is, how- 
ever, shown in the Puri image,” which is also much similar to the above two exam- 
ples in several respects. In both the Jajpur Chamunda figures, the prostrate human 
figure is represented as supplicating for mercy with the palms joined and with 
the upper half of the body resting on the right side. But in representing the lower 
half of the body, the sculptors seem to have committed a serious mistake by show- 
ing the back, instead of the front. This defect is, however, successfully avoided in 
the Puri image. “In all these three images”, says Chanda, “the sculptors appear 
to have ignored nature. They look like mere caricatures of the emaciated human 
body. But as caricatures they are full of life. The tense muscular tissues and veins 
instill movement into the figures of the goddess who seems to be enjoying a little 
rest after a very hard fight. Her terrible countenance is not without its redeeming 
features. The supplication of the prostrate Asura seems to have touched her heart, 
and so ferocity mingled with pity is reflected there. It is doubtful whether human 
imagination has ever succeeded in conceiving anything more hideous than 
Chamunda.” 


The figure of Chamunda from Kamakhya* (Assam) is also characterised by 
features like protruding teeth, long tongue, erected hair, emaciated body, sunken 
eyes and withered belly. She holds a trident in one of her hands and a skull 
or acup in the other. Her another figure from Na-Bhanga, Nowgong,® is similarly 
terrible to look at—grim in appearance. This figure too shows Chamunda emaciated 
with the bones of the chest exposed, eyes sunken in their sockets, abdomen shrivelled 
and the mouth wide agape. Human skulls are laced round her matted locks of 
hair, waist and neck, and she is seated on a corpse, with a vulture on the right 
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side and a jackal on the left. Further below are a skull and a few bones. This 
uncanny figure is iconographically remarkable, being a rare specimen. A jackal in 
association with Chamunda is not indicated in the texts though a vulture is said to 
decorate her banner. It is, however, enough to note that Chamunda has been con- 
ceived as the goddess of the funeral ground and the presence of the jackal and the 
vulture evidently indicates the sculptor’s desire to present an atmosphere of the 
funeral ground which is frequented by the jackals and the vultures in search of 
bones and flesh and also to present a most terrific background. 


Chamunda on the northern wall of the Parasurdamesvara temple! (c. 650 A.D.) 
at Bhubaneswar holds a lily bud and a vija-péraka in the right and a long trident 
and a vase in the left hands. The drooping breasts, sunken belly, sinews and bones 
in the body and the neck are the noteworthy features of the figure. The pedestal 
shows an owl flanked by two tripods with a vase and flowers. But Chamunda on 
western facade of the Brahmesvara temple? (c. 1060 A.D.) holds a trident and 
a human head and stands upon a corpse with a jackal biting at its head. Another 
figure of the goddess on the northern wall of the Jagamohana*® wears only a loin 
cloth and holds a human head and a kharpara. A jackal licks the blood dropping 
from the head, while another animal, presumably a buffalo, looks up in between 
the thighs of the goddess. The buffalo apparently suggests her connection with 
Yama, for Bhairava is also known as Kala-Bhairava. The figures of Chamunda 
from Bhubaneswar thus fall under two different groups. The first group has an 
owl on the pedestal, whereas the second group has a corpse eaten by a jackal. The 
figure of Chamunda in the second group has a snake over the head, which is not to 
be found in the figures of the same deity in the first. The figures of both the groups 
can easily be distinguished on a consideration of clear stylistic differences—the 
figures of the first group belonging to a period preceding that of the first.‘ 


The figure of Chamunda from Burdwan, in the Asutosh Museum at Calcutta,® 
belonging to the mediaeval period, also shows the goddess as conceived in the 
Puranas, seated on the back of a human body lying on the chest; it does not, how- 
ever, appear to be a corpse but a living figure. 


The stone head of Chamunda in the Bhilsa Museum is a very interesting piece.® 
It shows the goddess with her mouth wide agape and her head adorned with matted 
locks of hair alround which are laced human skulls. Toothless jaws, sunken cheeks 
and eyes deep in the socket add to the fearfulness of the goddess. The specimen is 
datable in c. 1000 A.D. 
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There is a highly interesting figure of Chamunda from Baghaura in the Allaha- 
bad Museum carved out of plum coloured sandstone.’ Chamunda, with most of 
her arms and feet broken, has been rendered dancing with one of her fingers raised 
to the level of her open lips. Her hair arranged in the pingalodhd fashion is secured 
in position by a serpent. At the feet of the goddess is a recumbent male figure, 
resting his raised head on one of his arms, while one of his feet is being devoured by 
a dog. The sculpture is dated in c. 11th century A.D. 


There is a highly interesting image of Chamunda executed between two pilas- 
ters on the outer wall of the Nilakantha Temple at Arthuna in Rajasthan,” The eight- 
armed goddess has been represented in a dancing pose with the toe of the right foot 
slightly raised. She holds a cobra, a trisila and a khatvanga. One of her left hands 
is displayed in an attitude expressing surprise. Her two right hands are broken. A 
jackal standing nearby is probably trying to lick the drops of blood falling from the 
severed human head which was obviously held in one of her broken right hands. 
The most interesting feature of great iconographic significance is the presence of a 
fish in a bowl held in her front left hand. Displaying some TAntric trait, the fish 
(matsya) is regarded as one of the patchamakdras. Fish has also been found in asso- 
ciation with the figures of other goddesses like Varahi, Vasudhara and Hariti. But 
the association of a fish with Chamunda is indeed of unusual iconographic interest. 
The goddess has a jafad-mukuta adorned with a human skull. Her protruding eyeballs 
depict a fierce and blood thirsty expression. She wears a garland of skulls and a pair 
of sarpa-kundalas, besides other ornaments. A lion-skin is tied round her waist with 
the head of the tiger resting on her right thigh. The representation of the goddess 
‘with her bones and veins showing through the skin, bare canine teeth, ghastly 
expression, pendulous breasts and sunken belly with a scorpion mark on it, portrays 
in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny’.* Belonging to the Paramara 
art, the sculpture is dated in c. 12th century A.D. 


Of approximately the same period, there is yet another equally interesting 
image of seated Chamunda from Chandravati near Mt. Abu showing a fish placed 
in a bowl held in her front left hand. The four-armed goddess shows vismaya pose 
by her front left hand. Inher other hands, she carries a frisila anda khatvdfga. 
There is a human corpse in a crouching posture carved on the pedestal near the left 
foot of the goddess (Fig. 34).4 


N.K. Bhattasali,®° on the authority of the Agni Purdna,® has enumerated eight 
different varieties of Chamunda images. They are :— (i) Rudra Charchika, (ii) Ru- 


Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, pp. 103-04, pl. XC.244. 

JISOA (New Series), Vol. Il, p. 49, pl. XIV, fig. 1. 

Ibid. 

A similar image can also be seen on the outer walls of the Nilakantha temple at Arthuna in 
Rajasthan. Sharma, B.N., JISOA (N.S.), Il, p. 49, pl. XIV, fig. 1. 

5. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 209-11. 

6. AgniP., ch. 50. 30-37, 
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dra Chamunda, (iii) Maha Laksmi, (iv) Siddha Chamunda, (v) Siddha Yogesvari, 
(vi) Ripa Vidya, (vii) Ksama, and (viii) Dantura. Besides these, he mentions two more 
varieties, viz. (i) Kalika (as noticed in the Agni Purdna) and (ii) Kubjika (as given 
in the Matsya Purana). ; 


Rudra Charchika is described as six-armed, having skull, knife, javelin and 
lasso in four of them, the remaining ones holding the two ends of an elephant’s skin, 
and is further said to be ‘posing with head and foot thrown up’.! The two six- 
armed images of Chamunda in the Rajshahi Museum appear to be the images of 
this class;? rather one of them is labelled as ‘Charchika’ (in the characters of the 11th- 
12th century A.D.) in which the goddess is shown seated on a corpse underneath a 
tree.® 


Rudra Chamunda is eight-armed, having a human head and a kettledrum, in 
addition to the attributes of Rudra Charchika in her hands. The image of Phules- 
vari Devi appears to illustrate this class of image; the attributes, however, do not all 
agree.® 


Maha Laksmi is also to be eight-armed; but she should be sitting and four- 
faced.® The images illustrated in the Archaeological Survey Report of Mayura- 
bhafija appear to illustrate this class of Chamunda images. They do not, however, 
appear to have four faces.’ 


Siddha Chamunda is ten-armed with javelin, sword, kettledrum, and bone in 
her right hands, and shield, bell, mace (khatvanga) and trident in the left hands, the 
remaining two probably holding the two ends of an elephant’s skin. Rajshahi 
Museum Nos. 3, 5, and 6 and the one illustrated in the Virabhiima Vivarana, pt. ii, 
against p. 144 seem to be the images of this class. Both the sitting and the standing 


varieties are represented in this class.® 


Siddha Yogesvari'® and Ripa Vidya'' both have twelve arms, holding lasso and 
elephant goad in addition to the attributes of Siddha Chamunda. They are, however, 
not differentiated in the text; but some of the figures are represented standing and 
others sitting. The standing figures, according to Bhattasali,* may be taken to be 


1. Ibid, ch. 50. 30-31. 
2. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 209; Rajshahi Museum Catalogue, nos. D(d) 7/280 and D(d) 10,280. 
3. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 209. 
4. Agni P., ch. 50. 30-31. 
5. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 209. 
6. Agni P., ch. 50, 32. 
7. Bhattasali, op. cit.,, pp. 209-10; Vasu, N.N., Archi. Survey of Mayurabhanja, illustrated 
against pp. Ixvi and Ixviii. 
8. Agni P., ch. 50. 33-36, 
9, Bhattasali, op, cit., p. 210. 
10. Ibid., p. 210. 
11. Ibid., p. 210. 
12. Ibid., p. 210. 
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those of Siddha Yogesvari and the seated ones of Rupa Vidya. The Dacca Museum 
specimen, hailing from Rampala, is one of the best specimens of Siddha Yogesvari, 
as mentioned in the Agni Purana. She dances on the shoulders of a gana (represen- 
ted as a plump boy) holding in her six right hands boon, knife, kettledrum, one end 
of an elephant’s skin, atrow and sword. The small finger of the front left hand is 
raised to the lips as if cutting the nail between her teeth, while the remaining five 
hands carry bow, the other end of the elephant’s skin, skull, corpse and trident. The 
_locks of the goddess are thrown up and snakes are peeping out of them. The god- 
dessthas a garland of skulls and pieces of bones, and she wears a tiger’s skin. Her 
ear-rings are also composed of snakes. The trunk of a vafa tree is behind the goddess; 
but her vehicle, the owl, is absent.1 A few more twelve-armed images of Chamunda 
are to be found in the Rajshahi Museum; some of them represented as seated and 
others dancing. The seated images may be taken to be those of Ripa Vidya. 


Ksama has only two hands represented as an old woman, with lips apart and 
surrounded by jackals.* No images of this type are known. 


Dantura is also two-armed represented as squatting on the ground with a hand 
on her knee. An image of the two-handed Chamunda sitting on her haunches, hail- 
ing from Attahdsa (Burdwan), now in the Bangiya Sahitya Museum,! represents the 
Dantura aspect of this goddess. The figure with its bare canine teeth, rounded eyes, 
ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, sunken belly and pecu- 
liar sitting posture portrays in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny. 
Another image of Chamunda hailing from Jajpur,® which represents the Dantura 
aspect of this dire goddess (and which has been mentioned as Siva-diti by Chanda),® 
has been described by Stirling’: ‘‘Her form is that of decrepit old woman, seated 
on a pedestal, quite naked with a countenance alike, expressive of extreme age, and 
that sourness of disposition which has rendered her proverbial as scold”. The. sculp- 
ture represents the two-armed goddess emaciated, seated on her haunches with long 
distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and projecting ribs, an evil cruel smile lurking 
on her broad bare face. The mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face is 
further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are shown. All these features 
endow the sculpture, as said by Banerjea,® with a character and prove that the artist 
has been able to portray in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny in Indian 
sculptural art. 


Ibid., pp. 210 and 211-12, pl. LXXI, b; HBR, I, p. 455. 

VRS Report, 1936-38, pp. 27-28, fig. 4. 

Agni P., ch. 50. 37. 

JBSP, vol. XXII, p. 28; VSP Catalogue, p. 84, pl. XX; HBR,I, p. 455; Bhattasali, op. cit., 

p. 211. A few other images of Dantura are known, most of them being in the collection of 

the Rajshahi Museum. 

5. MASI-44, p. 18, pl. 1.3. 

6. Ibid., pl. 1.3, p. 18. 

7. Stirling, A., An Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical, of Orissa Proper and Cuttack 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. xv, 1825, p. 336). 

8. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 507, pl. XLV.1. 
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Kalika is to be represented naked, with a necklace of skulls and seated on an 
ass.1 The Rajshahi Museum sculpture’ representing the goddess seated on an ass 
and inscribed as ‘pisitdsana’ appears to be an image of this class. 


Kubjika has six heads. She has other intricate features also.’ No image of 
this type has been found so far. 


Gopinatha Rao has illustrated both the composite and separate images of 
Saptamatrkas hailing from different parts of southern India, viz. from Ellora,‘ Belur® 
and Kumbakonam.® Profusely decorated figures of the Divine Mothers from 
Dharvada (Haveri) have been illustrated by Cousens.’ In all these fully developed 
figures of the Matrkas, Chamunda is characterised by the features identical with those 
which have been noticed in the north Indian examples. In the Pallava art as well, 
Chamunda is distinguished by protruding fangs of teeth, round bulging eyes depict- 
ing angry expression and a garland of human skulls. She is, however, not emaciated 
(Fig. 35). 


- Matsya P., ch. 261. 33-37. 
Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 211; HBR, I, p. 455. 
Agni P., ch. 144. 30-37. 
Rao, EH/, I, ii, pl. CXVII.1. 
Ibid., p|. CX VIIL.2. 
Ibid., pl. CXIX. 
Cousens, H., Chalukyan Architecture, fig. 28. 
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SAPTA-MATRKA 


SAPTA-MATRKAS or the Seven Mothers, representing the saktis or the endowed 
energies of the important familiar deities, are Brahmant (or Sarasvati), MaheSvari (or 
Raudri), Kaumari (or Karttikeydni), Vaisnavi (or Laksmi), Varahi, Indrani (or 
Mahendri) and Chamunda (or Chamundi). There are, however, occasional varia- 
tions in the list of the Matrkas with regard to their number and the order of their 
enumeration; usually they are seven, though eight or more of them can be counted. 
Banerjea? points out that the Gangadhara Stone inscription of Kumargupta I, which 
refers to the Matrkas, says nothing about their exact number, nor does it contain 
their respective names. Their number is, however, given seven in the preamble of the 
inscriptions of the early Chalukyan rulers, but not their names.* Vardhamihira‘ is 
also silent about their number and names; he simply mentions that the Matrkas are 
to be made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to their names, Utpala® 
commenting on the above passage has named them as Brahmi, Vaisnavi, Raudri 
(Mahegvari), Kaumari, Aindri, Yami, Varuni and Kauberi; then he adds that there 
are other Matrganas like Narasithhi, Varahi and Vainayaki. This has led Banerjea 
to suggest, ‘it appears that side by side with the common concept about the stereo- 
typed number of the Divine Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed a 
belief about the saktis of other gods or their aspects’. It may, however, be noted 
that the Skandapurdna,’ the Devipurdna,’ and the Brahmavaivartapurdna* mention 
more Matrkas, whereas only eight Matrkas have been mentioned by the Devibhdaga- 
vata,® the Nityasodasikdrnava, the Prapanchasdratantra,™ the Lingapurana,” the Man- 

1. Avalon, A., Introduction of Prapanchasara Tantra, p. 35; Banerjea, J.N., DHI, p. 503. 

2. Ibid., p. 503. 

3. Ibid., p. 503. 

4. Br. Sam., ch. 57, v. 56. 

5. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 504. 

6. Skanda P. (Kasikhanda), 83.33 of the Uttarardha. 

7. Devi P., chap. 87. 
8. Brahmavyaivarta P. (Prakrtikhanda), 64. 87-88. , 
9. Deyibhagavata, 12. 11 57, 58. Narasithhi is substituted for Mahalaksmi in 9.50. 
10. Nityasodasikarnava belonging to Vamakesvaratantra, 8.126 ff. 


11. Prapaichasdaratantra, ch. 3. 
12, Linga P. (Pirvardha), 82. 96, Agneyika, a new name for Mahalaksmi. 
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tramahodadhi' of Mahidhara and the Vardhapurdna.2 Even the Devipurdna® gives 
eight names of the Matrkas at another place. The Kathdsaritsagara‘ refers to a 
group of the Matrkas headed by Narayani, the other names being not given. In 
the subsequent liturgical literature of the Hindus as many as sixteen Matrkas are 
given, beginning with Gauri. But the usually accepted list supported by the icono- 
graphic data, as suggested by Banerjea,° consists of the seven Matrkas, namely, 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda, with 
certain variations. 


The antiquity of such a group of the Matrkdas is, however, shrouded in mys- 
tery, though Mackay’ has endeavoured to trace the prevalence of the worship of the 
Divine Mothers as early as the 3rd millennium B.C. when the rich civilization 
flourished in the Indus valley. As already referred to, Varahamihira® refers to the 
worship of the Matrganas as the chief manifestation of the Sakti cult. The Mrchchha- 
katika® also bears testimony to the worship of the Matrkas by the people in general; 
so also does the Bihar Stone inscription of Skandagupta® in which they have been 
associated with Karttikeya. Hemachandra’s Dvydsrayakavya" refers to a household 
temple for the worship of the Matrkas (Matrvesma). The Matrkas figure promi- 
nently in the Tantric ritual. From the sddhadas in the Buddhist literature, it appears 
that the Tantric Buddhism had also incorporated the Sapta-Matrkds in its religious 
fold? This is amply corroborated by the discovery of a composite figure of the 
Seven Mothers at Nalanda.’% 


There are two different Pauranic versions relating to the origin of the Matrkas. 
According to the Markandeya Purdna,* the Matrkaés aided Ambika along with 
Chamunda in causing death to the most powerful ally of the demon king Sumbha, 
named Raktavija, who was endowed-with the character of multiplying into secondary 
demons equal to himself in strength and prowess no sooner drops of blood oozing 
from the wounds on the person of the Asura touched the ground. Similar was the 
case with Andhakasura, another mighty demon, who fought against Siva.* Siva 


Mantramahodadhi, 3.17, 18. 

Varaha P., ch. 27. 

Devi P., 37. 83-90. 

Kathdsaritsagara, 56. 76. 

Banerjea, DHI, p. 504. ao 

. Ibid., p. 505. 

Mackay, E., Early Indus Civilization, p. 58, pl. XVIL.8. 
. Br Sam., ch. 59, v. 19. 

. Mrchchhakatika. 

. Fleet, CU, iii, p. 47. 

. Dvyasrayakavya, 19.59, 

. Sadhanamala, Ml, p. 407. 

. MASI-44, pp. 114-15, 

. Markandeya P., ch. 88. 

. Varaha P., ch. 27; Matsya P., 179, 2 ff, 9 ff. 
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created YogeSvari out of the flame that issued from his mouth and other gods also 
sent their Saktis (the Matrkas) to his aid. It was with the assistance of these 
Matrkas that Siva could cause death to the demon. In both the cases, the Matrkas 
manipulated so as not to allow the blood dropping from the wounds of the demons 
to fallon the ground, thereby stopping further multiplication of the secondary 


demons and consequently the demons, becoming powerless after the blood ran short, 
were defeated and slain. 


The iconographic features of these Mothers are found in greater details in the 
Agni Purana, the Amsumadbhedagama,? the Pirvakdrandgama,® the Matsya Purana,‘ 
the Ripdvatara,> the Ripamandana,® the VisvakarmaSastra,’ the Silparatna, the 
Sritattvanidhi® and others. Gopinatha Rao" has given in greater details the icono- 
graphy of the Seven Mothers (Brahmani, Vaisnavi, Indrani, Chamundé, Maheévari, 
Kaumari and Varahi) in his monumental work on Hindu iconography. To be 
precise, the Brhatsamhita@" mentions that ‘the Mothers are to be made with the 
forms and the cognisances of the gods whom they are named after’. According to 
the Markandeya Purana, ‘the Saktis of the individual gods are characterised by the 
respective forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods’. Rao’ remarks, ‘These are 
the female counterparts who are armed with the same weapons, wear the same orna- 
ments and ride the same yahanas and carry the same banners as the corresponding 
male gods do’. Brahmini should be sculptured like Brahma, Mahesvari like 
Mahe$vara, Vaisnavi like Visnu, Varahi like a short woman with angry face and 
bearing a plough as her weapon, Indrani like Indra and Chamunda as a terrific 
woman,}4 


The images of the Matrkas, however, do not represent them either engaged in 
assisting Siva in his war against Andhakasura or Ambika against Raktavija or 
devouring the secondary demons born out of the blood of any of the two demons; 
they are shown simply standing or seated at ease along with their respective charac- 
teristic features. They have either two or four hands—if four-handed, two of them 
usually held in the abhaya and the varada poses, They are also accompanied by the 


1. Agni P., ch. 50. 18-22. 
2. Amsumadbhedagama, 46/67. 
3. Rao, EHI, I, ii, App. C, pp. 143 ff. 
4. Matsya P., 261/24. 
5. Ripdavatara, ch. 47. 
7. Visvakarma., 2/82. 
8. Silparatna, ch, 24/76. 
9. Sritattvanidhi, pp. 4 and 12. 
10. Rao, EHI, I, ii, pp. 383/84. 
11. Br. Sam., 57/56. 
12. Markandeya P., ch. 88, v. 13. 
13. Rao, EHI, I, ii, pp. 380-81. 
14, Ibid., p. 383. 
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vahanas of the gods. Sometimes they are also found accompanied by children, in 
order to emphasise their ‘Mother Aspect’. 


A stone slab of the early Kusana period, from Dhanagaon near Mathura, now 
in the Mathura Museum,! represents the Matrkas as ordinary females, without any 
distinguishing symbol or vehicle. Standing ina row, these females have their right 
hands raised in abhaya mudrd, while they have water-vessels held by their suspended 
left hands. All of them wear ear pendants, bracelets, anklets and are attired ina 
skirt (ciandatata) in place of the usual dhoti. These seven female figures were 
flanked on either sid> by a male figure (G@yudha-purusa) with his right hand in abhaya- 
mudré and a long spear held in his left hand; the one on the proper left being 
presently lost. i 


Another slab from Kevala near Mat? also depicts an identical group of the 
Matrkas in which only six of the Mothers are presently preserved, accompanied by 
the Ayudha-purusas. Still another stone slab belonging to the Kusana period from 
Jamalpur in the Mathura Museum? has five out of the Seven Mothers preserved 
along with one of the Ayudha-purusas, standing on the right with a spear in his left 
hand. In this specimen also the Divine Mothers are without their distinctive sym- 
bols or their respective vahanas with their right hands raised in abhaya-mudra; but 
unlike in the former groups, they are all seated in arow. Still there is another 
fragmentary relief in the Mathura Museum‘ carved with a row of the five of the 
Divine Mothers only with their right hands in abhaya mudra. They are, however, 
supporting something indistinct by their left hands and are seated in bhadrdsana 
with both their legs pendent. The Ayudha-purusas are, however, absent in this 
group. Thus the convention of carving the Matrkds between Virabhadra and 
Ganesa was preceded by the figures of two Ayudha-purusas in the Kusana period; 
but even this feature is absent in the group under discussion. 


Next stage in the development of the Matrka figures is furnished by the relief 
in which four of the Divine Mothers have each a child in the left arm. The relief 
from a garden near Kankali Tila, now in the Mathura Museum,* belonging to the 
Kusana period, shows the Divine Mothers seated to front with their feet placed on 
foot-stools. Though considerably damaged, another relief of the same period in the 
Mathura Museum,‘ represents only three of the Divine Mothers, each with a child, 
but in various attitudes. There is still another relief’ in which five of the Mothers 
are represented with a child in the lap; but what is noteworthy is that the figurines 


1. Agrawala, V.S., A Cat. of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, p. 59 (no. F. 38). 
2. Ibid., p. 60. (no. 126). 

3. Ibid., pp. 59-60 (no. G. 57). 

4. Ibid., p. 60 (no. G. 57). 

5. Ibid., p. 59 (no. F. 31). 

6. Ibid., p. 59 (no, F. 34). 

7. Ibid., p. 61 (no. 2331). 
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are distinguished not by their attitudes or vehicles, but by the different animal 
faces borrowed from their respective vahanas. There are other reliefs! also in which 
the Mothers are shown with animal faces. One of these, a fragmentary relief,? which 
depicts busts of three of the Divine Mothers in abhaya mudrd, has the second figure 
with the face of a boar and the third with that of a lion, thus representing the last 
two as the Mothers Varahi and Narasimhi. 


There is another very interesting relief in the Mathura Museum’ which shows 
the Divine Mothers in a somewhat developed form. It represents the Seven Mothers, 
with haloed heads, each holding a child in the left arm. The first, Brahmani, has 
three heads (the fourth one not visible) and holds a laddle in her right hand. Her 
vehicle is a swan (harisa). Next is Mahesvari standing with a trident (trisila) 
against her vehicle, the bull. The third is Kaumari holding a spear and standing with 
a peacock as her vehicle. The fourth is Vaisnavi with a mace and a kneeling Garuda 
as her vehicle. The fifth is Varahi holding a broken staff (danda-dhdrini) which 
according to the Puranas is also sometimes a plough or a Sakti. Her vehicle is Mahisi. 
The sixth is Indrani whose emblem, now broken, was probably a vajra. Her vehicle 
isanelephant. The Jast of the group is Chamunda, recognised by her preta-vahana, 
garland of skulls (munda-mdala), emaciated body and sunken belly. The heads of 
Mahesvari and Chaimunda are broken. On the proper right side of the Sapta- 
Matrkas is the figure of Virabhadra wearing a jatd-mukuta and playing on a vind. 
At the other end of the series stands the pot-bellied and elephant-headed Ganega, 
here worshipped as Vinayaka, who holds a dagger and a bowl of sweetmeats and 
has a mouse as his vehicle. 


In Orissa are to be found certain varieties of the Matrka figures in developed 
forms. A row of nine figures constituting an early group of the Sapta-Matrkas with 
the two associates Ganefa and Virabhadra is to be found on the northern wall of 
the ParasurameSsvara temple (c. 650 A.D.)}’ at Bhubaneswar. They are Chamunda, 
Varahi, Indrani, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, MaheSvari, Brahmi, flanked by Ganesa and 
Virabhadra. All the figures are four-armed, excepting Virabhadra who has only two 
arms, Chamunda has a lily bud and a vija-piiraka in the upper and, the lower right 
hands and a long trident and a vase in the left hands. Her vehicle, an owl, is carved 
on the pedestal. Owl being an inauspicious and dreadful bird is given to Chamunda 
as her vehicle. The drooping breasts, sunken belly, sinews and bones shown in the 
body and the neck are the noteworthy features. Varahi holds a lotus and a fish in 
the right. hands (the fish being in the hand probably indicative of her some Tantric 
trait) and a kuthdra and a vase in the left. A human figure seated with its hands 
placed on the ground is carved on the pedestal. Vaisnavi has a Sankha, a chakra 


1, Jbid., p. 60 (nos. 880 and 1002). 

2. Ibid., p. 60 (no. 1002). 

3. Ibid., p. 62 (no. 552). 

4, Panigrahi, K.C., Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, pp. 71-72. 
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and a vase in her hands. There is no figure of the mount on the pedestal. Kaumari 
holds a vija-paraka in the right hand and a long spear in the left. There is also no 
figure on the pedestal. Indrani holds a vajra in the Jeft hand and a vase in the 
right, with an elephant in between two tripods on the pedestal. MaheSvari has an 
aksamald and a vija-piirakain the right hands and a gad@ and a trident in the left. 
No figure can be seen on the pedestal in her case also. Brahmi has an aksamala and 
a vija-piiraka in the right hands and a ketaki flower and a vase in the left. A duck 
is to be seen on the pedestal. GaneSa, at the beginning of the group, has the usual 
attributes of a kuthdra, modakas, aksamald and a radish. Virabhadra, only two- 
armed, is seated holding a lotus bud in the right hand. A long trident is posted to 
its proper left. The pedestal contains bull and a vase with a loop-handle. Ganesa 
and Virabhadra are enjoined to be represented in association with the Matrkas. 


The ceiling of the jagamohana of the Muktesvara temple also contains beautiful 
figures of the Sapta-Matrkas, each occupying one of the petals of the eight-petalled 
lotus at the centre conceived in the form of acanopy.1 These figures constitute a 
group of the Sapta-Matrkas with VireSvara. The main difference of the group from 
the earlier ones is that all the Matrkas except Chamunda hold babies in their arms 
and that Viresvara holds a sword in the right hand. 


A group of the Sapta-Matrkas, headed by Viresvara, begins in the eastern 
inner wall and ends in the centre of the western side of the cella of the Vaital Deul? 
(c. 775 A.D.) with the largest image of Chamunda, which is the presiding deity of the 
shrine. All the Matrkas have certain characteristics common to them all. They, 
including VireSvara, are seated in yogdsana on full blown lotuses with two flying 
Vidyadharas, usually found at the top corners and their pedestals are occupied by 
certain common objects, such as a jug with protruding lip and a loop-handle, a tri- 
pod with cup containing modakas or flowers and an incense burner. Besides a halo 
surrounds the head of each deity. VireSvara, the first in the group, is four-handed, 
with an aksamdla and a trident in the two upper hands and a vija-piiraka in the lower 
left, the palm of the lower right being shown upturned; Nandi is shown on the 
pedestal. The attributes in the hands of Brahmi are all indistinct, but her three 
visible heads and the duck on the pedestal serve as the identifying features. Mahes- 
vari with a bull on the pedestal and with an aksamala and a trident in the upper 
hands occurs to the left of Brahmi. Kauméari, partially mutilated, is to be seen with 
her peacock on the pedestal. The peculiarity to be noted with regard to Narayani 
is that she has no Garuda on the pedestal, but has a human figure with the left hand 
raised, perhaps a devotee. Narayani is otherwise identifiable by sankha, chakra, gada 
and perhaps padma inher hands. The sow-headed Varahi occurs with a fish and a 
battle-axe as the main objects in her hands. A male devotee is to be found on the 


1. Ibid., p. 92. 
2. Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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pedestal seated on haunches and the hands placed on the feet. Indra has a thun- 
derbolt inher left hand; there is an elephant on the pedestal. Chamunda, being 
always covered with a piece of cloth, has her features unknown; but her sunken eyes 
and acorpse under her feet with a jackal dragging it indicate her to be a terrific 
goddess. 


A rectangular panel from Abaneri, now in the Amer Museum, belonging to 
the 8th century A.D.,! depicts lord Siva in a dancing pose in the company of the 
Divine Mothers and Bhairava. Beginning from the left the deities have been depict- 
ed in the following order: MaheSvari, two-handed, is holding a trident in the right 
hand, the left one is broken. She has her third eye on the forehead. Vaisnavi is 
holding a conch and a garland. The dancing Siva is four-handed, wearing a lion- 
skin covering the lower portion of his body. The bull Nandi is behind him. Varahi 
is sow-faced, holding khatvdnga and fish. Kauméari is holding a cock in the left 
and a peacock touching the right breast in the right. Indrani is holding an ankusa 
in the right hand with an elephant carved underneath. And Bhairava, four-armed, 
is standing on a human corpse. He is shown with his emaciated body.” 


A highly interesting fragmentary relief of the mediaeval period, now in the 
Mathura Museum,’ hailing from Kagarola in the Agra district represents only three 
out of the Seven Divine Mothers; others being lost. They are Kaumari, Vaisnavi 
and Varahi, all of them four-armed, seated side by side, on a plain pedestal in 
bhadrasana attitude with both their legs pendent. Kaumari has a long spear in her 
front left hand; other forearms being broken, no attributes are preserved, but she 
appears to have placed her front right hand on her thigh. Her mount, the peacock, 
is shown in between her legs, whom she is offering something from her front right 
hand. Vaisnavi is holding her front right hand in the varada pose, a mace in her 
upraised back right hand, a chakra in the back left hand, and she is supporting a 
standing baby by her front left hand held low. The baby is shown touching the 
breast of the Mother with his left hand. A Garuda is shown seated to her right 
with his right hand held over his head. Varahi is keeping her front right hand on 
her thighand holding a trident and a bell (ghanta) by her back right and front left 
hands, the back left hand being broken. Her vahana is shown seated on the pedestal 
towards her right with its front part raised up. 


There is an interesting Sapta-Matrka panel in the Allahabad Museum! from Gurgi 
in the Rewa district of Madhya Pradesh. All the Seven Divine Mothers along with 


1. Lalit-Kala, Nos. 1-2, 1955-56, p. 133; 5000 Jahre Kunst Aus Indien, pp. 154-55. 

2. A Sapta-Matrka panel from Rajasthan is also preserved in the National Museum at New 
Delhi, But here the mounts and a child in the lap of each goddess are not shown. 
Besides these, the figures of Ganega and Virabhadra are also absent in this interesting 
relief. Sharma, B.N., Dr. Satkari Mookerji Felicitation Volume, Varanasi, 1969, pp. 301- 
306 and plate. 

3. Nagar, M.M., Purdtattya-Saingrahalaya—Mathura-ki-Parichaya-Pustaka, p\. XXXI, fig. 68. 

4, Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 119, pl. CV. 301. 
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Virabhadra and Ganesga have been rendered dancing vigorously. Carved out of 
plum coloured sandstone, the panel begins with the figure of dancing Virabhadra at 
the left who is holding a vd and a trident in his hands and is accompanied by his 
mount, the bull. It ends with the figure of Ganesa who too is dancing, holding a 
bowl of sweets in his hand and is accompanied by his rat now damaged. The Divine 
Mothers are also shown similarly dancing, each of them carrying a babe and holding 
appropriate emblems and also accompanied by her respective vehicle. The Seven 
Mothers represented are Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani 
and Chamunda. Brahmani is seen holding a sruk. Maheévari is having a trident and 
she is accompanied by a bull. Kaumari has a spear and she is accompanied by her 
peacock. Vaisnaviis having a mace and a discus and she is accompanied by her 
Garuda. The sow-faced Varahi is accompanied by a buffalo. Indrani is having a 
thunderbolt and a goad in her hands and is accompanied by her elephant. Chamun- 
da is holding a skull-cup, a kettledrum and a club with one of her fingers raised in 
front of her mouth. She is found dancing on a prostrate human figure. The panel 
dated in c. 10th century A.D. is enclosed on three sides by a lotus rhizome which 
issues from the mouth of a Kirttimukha placed in the centre of the top margin. The 
carving is rich and the composition is crowded. 


A badly worn pink coloured sandstone panel from Rewa in Madhya Pradesh, 
now housed in the Allahabad Museum,’ represents the composite figure of the Sapta- 
Matrkas accompanied by Virabhadra and Ganesa. Virabhadra, depicted as half 
dancing and half seated, is holding a vind, a trident and an indistinguishable object, 
and he is accompanied by his mount, the bull. The Seven Mothers depicted from 
left to right in between Virabhadra and GaneSa are Brahmani, MaheSvari, Vaisnavi 
Indrani, Varahi, Durga and Chamunda. Brahmani is holding a sruk, a book and a 
water-pot and she is accompanied by a goose. MaheSvari is holding a trident, an 
unidentified object anda water-pot and sheis accompanied bya bull. Vaisnavi, 
who is holding a club, a discus and a conch, is accompanied by a Garuda. 
Indrani holding a goad, a lotus and a water-pot is accompanied by an elephant. The 
sow-faced Varahi is having a bowl, a lotus and a water-pot. Durga, who is holding 
a trident, a lotus and a water-pot, is accompanied by a lion. Chamunda is carrying 
an unidentified object in one of her hands and is holding a trident and a khatvanga 
with one of her fingers brought near her mouth. She is seated on a prostrate human 
figure. Lastly, there is Ganesa having a book, a club, an unidentified object and a 
bowl of sweets in his hands and he is accompanied by a rat. The sculpture is dated 
in about the 11th century A.D. 


Composite figures of the Divine Mothers depicting them in the groups of more 
than seven haye also been found from different parts of northern India. A stone slab 


1, Chandra, P., Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 161, pl. CLX. 466. 
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in the Varendra Research Society Museum! depicts nine Mothers in the following 
order: Brahmani, Raudri, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Mahisamardini, Varahi, Indrani, 
Chaémunda and Simhavahini. A stone slab depicting eight Mothers along with 
the figure of Ganapati is reported from the Western Circle of the Archaeology 
Department.” The Siddhanatha temple of Nemad® (M.P.) has eight Matrkas upon it. 
Earlier also we have found two or three of the Divine Mothers only represented 
in agroup in the Mathura Museum reliefs. All these evidently seem to suggest 
that although the number of the Divine Mothers was seven, yet it was elastic, and 
they could be represented in groups of less or more than seven Matrkas. 


Separate reliefs of the Matrkas and their guardians are also common. The 
Patna Museum is in possession of a group of sculptures representing Sapta-Matrkas 
from. Seraikela in the Singhbhum district. The seven Mothers represented 
are Vaisnavi, Mahesvari, Indrani, Brahmani, Kaumari, Varahi and Chamunda. 
Of these goddesses, Vaisnavi and Chamunda are four-armed, while the rest 
are all two-armed. Each of the goddesses has a child on her left lap, excepting 
Varahi who has a small child seated between her legs. The four-armed Vaisnavi 
is seated on her Garuda with spread out wings. She carries a discus and a mace 
in her two upper hands and a citron-like object in the right lower one. A playful 
child sits on her left leg. MaheSvari carries a trident with her right hand while 
she holds the child on her lap by her left hand who is holding the Mother’s 
necklace by his right hand. The mount bull is seated below. Indrani has a thunder- 
bolt in her right hand while she supports a playful child touching her necklace and 
breast by her left hand. She is accompanied by her mount, the elephant. Brahmani 
is sitting on a big lotus placed on the back of a flying swan. She has only one 
head, and she carries a rosary of beads and a water jar (piirna-kumbha) in her hands. 
The child on her lap is very realistically shown, holding a toy in his left hand. 
Kaumari is having a Sakti in her right hand. The playful child on her lap carries 
some object in his left hand. Varahi is, however, not precisely identified. The 
goddess seated in the European fashion is having a pot-belly. Her face is especially 
noteworthy as being somewhat terrific in appearance on account of her raised 
arch-like eyebrows, peculiar tilaka mark between the eyebrows and animal 
face. It is difficult to say as to which of animal’s face was intended to be shown as 
it does not clearly represent a sow face. The goddess in the group has, however, been 
tentatively identified as being Varahi. Since the symbols of both the hands are 
mutilated along with the parts of knees, legs and belly, it is not certain if she 
carried a child by one of her hands. It is not unlikely that the small figure sitting 


Cat. of the Varendra Research Society, p. 16, no. D(9) 1/7. 

Archl. Survey Report, Western Circle, 1906-07, p. 33. 

Tbid., 1920-21, p. 101. 

Agrawala, V.S., A Catalogue of the Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art, pp. xi and 61. 
Patna Museum Arch. Nos. 10815-21; cf. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol, XVIU, 
Nos, 1 & 2, pp. 153-56, figs. 2-8. 
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in between her legs may be representing the child accompanying the Matrkaé and 
not her Nara-vahana; but, in that case, the mount of the goddess would be missing, 
though the human figure occupies the place usually meant for the mount. The 
figure is, however, vigorously modelled. Chamunda, represented skeleton-like and 
terrific in appearance, is wearing a garland of human skulls. The four-armed 
goddess is holding a khadga in the lower right hand, a snake in the lower left hand, 
the severed human head in the upper left hand and an unidentified symbol partly 
mutilated in the upper right hand. On her left lap is a small child. An owl 
appears as her mount. Usually, Virabhadra and Ganesa accompany the Sapta- 
Matrkas, but they are conspicuous by their absence in the present case. The sculp- 
tures of the Divine Mothers, though not carved in bold reliefs, are beautiful speci- 
mens of art showing minute details of modelling, expressions, ornaments and various 
hair styles. Stylistically these sculptures belong to the pre-Pala period and may be 
dated in the 6th-7th century A.D. 


The images of three of the Matrkas from near the Muktimandapa, now in the 
§.D.0.’s compound, at Jajpurt are highly remarkable. They are the colossi of 
Varahi,? Indrani and Chamunda. The sow-faced Varahi is extremely terrific in ap- 
pearance with hairs rising high on the forehead in cork screwcurls. She is three-eyed. 
Seated in the ardhaparyanka pose, her front left hand supports a child on the left 
knee; other forearms being lost. She is also pot-bellied and has her buffalo mount 
beneath the couch. Though badly mutilated and bearing the head of a sow, this 
superb image impresses one with its serene dignity. Indrani similarly seated is readily 
identifiable by her vehicle, the elephant, sculptured on the pedestal. She wears a 
high conical head-dress and elaborate ornaments. Her hands including the child are 
broken. Chamunda is represented as a hideous skeleton of a decrepit old woman, all 
bones and skin, without flesh, seated.in an easy posture, on a prostrate human be- 
ing. She wears necklace of human skulls and ornaments of bones. The sculptor’s 
attempt to indicate the extreme emaciation of the goddess is remarkably successful, 
though anatomically open to criticism. Though badly mutilated with all the four 
arms along with the attributes lost, the figure still faithfully reveals the character of 
the goddess as conceived by the Puranas. 


The shrine on the Dasasvamedhaghat at Jajpur has the figures of Varahi, 
Indrani, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Mahesvari, and Chamunda.’ All these images are four- 
armed, and each (excepting Chamunda) has a plump pot-bellied child on the left knee 
supported by the lower left hand. Excepting Chamunda, the lower right hand of each 
goddess is held against the breast in the abhaya mudra. The two upper hands hold 
the appropriate weapons and attributes, and, the other distinguishing feature, the 
vehicle is carved on the base. In all these Matrka images, the child is carved with 


1. MASI-44, pp. 2 and 8; Kuraishi, M.M., Ancient Monuments of Bihar and Orissa, pp. 226-28, 
2. MASI-44, pl. I, fig. 1. 
3, MASI-44, pp. 3 and 18, 
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wonderful skill. Chamundaé,) much similar to the preceding one, has her all the 
four arms intact. She is holding a sword in her upper right hand and supporting a 
staff by her upper left hand. In the front upraised right hand, she holds a bowl of 
skull and in the front left hand catches a severed head by its hair. In this specimen 
too, she is terrific in appearance, all bones, without flesh, having mouth wide open 
with protruding tongue and sunken eyes. Like the preceding one, she is seated in 
the ardhaparyanka pose on a human body. 


The sacred MarkandeSvara tank at Puri? has on its one side also the figures of 
five of the Matrkas. They are Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Varahi and Indrani. 
Like the Jajpur images, they are all four-armed, seated in the ardhaparyanka pose 
on a couch, with one of the legs pendent and the other tucked up on the seat. Their 
respective vahanas have been carved below the couch, They are also found support- 
ing a child on their left thighs by their front left hands; the front right hands wher- 
ever preserved show some hand poses—vydkhydna or abhaya. The back hands of the 
figures display some of the appropriate weapons and attributes. Amongst them 
Brahmani is four-faced and Varahi has the face ofa sow. Adding to the terrific 
appearance of the latter are her two rows of curled locks of hair rising upwards, the 
kapala in the back left hand and her tusk. All the goddesses save Brahmani wear a 
number of ornaments. 


The Varendra Sahitya Parisat Museum® possesses a unique rectangular stone 
slab in the shape of a miniature shrine having carved in its centre a four-armed 
standing figure of Brahmani flanked by a swan below her left hand and a lion below 
her right. This sculpture was found at Devagrim (Bengal). The Asutosh Museum* 
at Calcutta is in possession of a unique image of Varahi. Obtained from a village 
in the Hooghly district, she has a fish in one of her right hands—a feature rarely seen. 
According to Banerjea,® ‘the fish in one of the hands is unique, and perhaps indi- 
cates some Tantric trait (fish, matsya, is one of the five ma’s, i.e. paficha-makaras)’. 


Narasirbhi figure, hailing from Satna (M.P.), now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta,® depicts her eight-armed (most of the arms gone), lioness-faced, 
seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on the back ofa stylised lion. The goggle-eyed 
lioness face of the goddess and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were 
for a mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque character; the grotesque- 
ness being partially relieved by the modelling of the main image. Another figure of 
Narasimhi from Badasai’ is also eight-armed, holding bell, sword and mace in three 


Ibid., pl. I, fig. 2; Banerjea, DHT, pl. XLIV.5. 

Banerjea, DHT, pp. 505-06, pls. XLII, 1, 3, 5 and XLIV, 3, 4. 
HBR, |, p. 455. 

Banerjea, DHT, p. 506. 

Ibid., p. 506. 

Ibid., p. 508, pl. XLIV.2. 

Vasu, N.N., Archi. Survey of Mayurabhanja, 1, p. \xxii, fg, 32. 
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of her four right hands and showing abhaya mudraé by the remaining fourth, and 
carrying ‘ajra, shield, and pasa in three of her left hands and giving blessing by the 
fourth. What is of particular interest is that she has a figure of Varahi below her 
right hand and that of Brahmani below her left hand. 


Besides these, the Indian Museumat Calcutta’ possesses a unique image repre- 
senting the Sakti of Ganega. The goddess is elephant-headed, seated with a rat on 
the pedestal. The Patna Museum hasa_ fine image? of Karttikeyani, the Sakti of 
Karttikeya, found from Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur. 


The Matrkas are thus usually seven in number as evidenced by the sculptural 
representations; but the artists do not seem to have adhered rigidly either to this 
number or to the nomenclatures of the goddesses. Composite figures have been found 
showing the Divine Mothers in the groups of twoor three only or even in the groups 
of eight or nine, i.e., the number was elastic and it could be less or even more than 
the usual seven. Even the lists of the Matrkas do not seem to be stereotyped. As 
supported by the literary evidences so also the sculptures have not always the repre- 
sentations of the same groups of the Divine Mothers, what to speak of their being 
represented always in the same order. Wide divergence is noticed in these respects. 
For instance, Narasimhi can be seen in some of the groups of the Divine Mothers, 
while in others she is conspicuous by her absence. 


The Matrka images seem to have followed various modes of representations 
and on this basis they resolve into several distinct classes. Earlier forms of the 
Matrkas in the Kusana period are without any distinctive symbols and vehicles; 
they are rather shown standing or seated as ordinary female figures. They usually 
exhibit abhaya mudrd by their right hands, while the left hands either hold vessels 
(kamandalu) or are placed on the waists. They are flanked by two Ayudha-purusas, 
carrying long spear in their left hands and exhibiting abhaya mudra by their right 
hands. Then certain changes are introduced even in the Kusana period, i.e. the Mothers 
are associated with babies either seated in their laps or on their knees or standing 
nearby, emphasising their mother aspect. The two Ayudha-purusas continue to remain 
on either side of the Matrkas. Later on in the Gupta and the early mediaeval periods 
the Ayudha-purusas are replaced by the figures of Ganesa and Virabhadra (or Vires- 
vara), one of the forms of Lord Siva himself. It is again in the Gupta period that 
the distinct attributes and the vehicles of the different Matrkas begin to appear; and 
consequently developed forms of the Matrkas are found in sculptural representations. 
Finally in more and highly elaborate and developed forms, Brahmani is four-faced 
(her fourth face being not visible), Varahi is sow-faced and Narasimhi is lioness- 
faced, exhibiting various weapons in their hands. Even some of the Mathura reliefs 
Tepresent some of the Matrkas animal-faced. 


1. Indian Museum no, 3919. 
2. Patna Museum Arch, no. 103. 
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Gopinatha Rao in his famous work on Hindu iconography has illustrated both 
composite and separate images of the Divine Mothers from Ellora,: Belur? and 
Kumbakonam® in south India. They are all developed forms of the Matrkas in 
which they hold their respective weapons. In the composite group of the Divine 
Mothers at Ellorad, the respective mounts are carved on the pedestal. They are 
haloed and flanked by the figures of GaneSa and Virabhadra. The group of the 
Sapta-Matrkas, though highly ornamented in the Dharvada‘ (Haveri) example, also 
shows similar features and identical vehicles, GaneSa and Viresvara flanking the 
Matrkas (Fig. 36). There are, however, no Sapta-Matrka figures from south 
India corresponding to the earlier groups from the northern part of the country. 


Rao, FHI, I, ii, pl. CXVIII, fig. 1. 
Ibid , pl. CXVIII, fig. 2. 
Ibid., pl. CX1X. 
Cousens, H., Chalukyan Architecture, fig. 28. 
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BUDDHIST DEITIES 


XVII 


JAMBHALA 


J AMBHALA is the Buddhist god of wealth who had greater following and received 
worship in various forms. He may be regarded as a fitting counterpart of the 
Hindu Kubera, who like him is associated with wealth and treasure. Jambhala is 
undoubtedly of greater antiquity. Buddhist gods and goddesses are conceived of as 
having emanated from the one or the other of the five Dhyani Buddhas. Uncer- 
tainty, however, prevailed regarding assigning Jambhala to any particular Dhyani 
Buddha. The sddhanas mention of him having emanated either from Ratnasam- 
bhava or from Aksobhya. Sculptural representations indicate him to be an emana- 
tion of Amitabha as well. In some of his aspects, he is also associated with all the 
five or four of the Dhyani Buddhas with their effigies usually carved on the top part 
of the stela. It is, therefore, legitimate to suggest that Jambhala was certainly known 
long before the Dhyadni Buddhas ushered into existence, and, as such, it could not 
be possible to assign him to any particular Dhyani Buddha. 


On the authority of the various sddhanas in the Sadhanamald devoted to the 
worship of the god, Bhattacharya’ has described a number of varieties of Jambhala, 
the Buddhist god of wealth. As an emanation of Ratnasambhava,” he may be repre- 
sented singly or in close embrace of his consort Prajna Vasudhara in yab-yum. In his 
emanation from Aksobhya’ as well, he is to be shown in yab-yum with his consort. 


When alone, Jambhala emanating from Ratnasambhava‘ carries a citron 
(matulunga) in his right hand and a mongoose (nakulaka) in the left. The mongoose 
is supposed to be the receptacle of all the gems and pearls, and when Jambhala pres- 
ses the two sides of the mongoose, it vomits the treasure within. As pointed out by 
Foucher, its prototype is the purse made of the skin of the mongoose (skr. nakulaka) 
and therefore called ‘nakulaka’. It may be said in this connection that mongoose 
(nakulaka) is the natural foe of the Nagas (serpents), regarded as the guardians of 
the jewels and the treasures lying under the earth, The mongoose (nakulaka) 
may, therefore, be conceived as having wrested the wealth from the possession 


1. Bhattacharya, B.T., Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 237 ff and 178 ff. 
2. Ibid. p. 2371. 
3. Ibid., p. 178 f. 
4, Ibid., p. 237 f. 
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of the serpents. As the mongoose may be regarded as hiding the wealth in its 
stomach, so it may be presumed that the mongoose, the repository of wealth, has 
been given to the Buddhist god of wealth, in order to distinguish him from his - 
Brahmanical counterpart, who has also a purse as one of his symbols. The word 
‘nakulaka’ also means a kind of purse, in which sense it has probably been used in 
the Divydvaddna.* (The Divyavadana is a famous Buddhist work and so also Jambhala 
is a popular Buddhist deity.) It is not improbable if the idea of a kind of purse con- 
veyed by the word ‘nakulaka’ in the Buddhist work has been given a visual form and 
the Buddhist god of riches has been provided with a purse shaped like a mongoose. 
Thus Jambhala’s ‘nakulaka’ is in reality the nakulaka-redivivus, and it is this naku- 
laka which is the characteristic feature of the deity, making it easy to identify his 
images. The other object in the hand of Jambhala is a citron (mdtulunga). Kubera, 
the Brahmanical counterpart of Jambhala, is also conceived as Gsavapdyi (drinking 
wine) and there are several sculptures, mostly in the Mathura art, in which he has 
been shown holding a drinking cupin one of his hands and a female attendant stand- 
ing nearby is found replenishing the content of the cup. ‘Mdatuluiga’ (the citron) in 
the hand of Jambhala may suggest the ‘wine-drinking’ character of the Buddhist god 
of wealth as well, as ‘mdtuluiga’ (the citron) is the juicy fruit from which a kind of 
liquor (matulurigdsava) is being prepared. When single, Jambhala is of golden com- 
plexion, the colour of a ripe citron. 


There is, however, another form of Jambhala? in which as well he is two-armed 
carrying citron and mongoose, but differing from the preceding one in that in this 
form he is to be shown trampling upon two semi-divine beings, Sankhamunda and 
Padmamunda, apparently in the dlidha attitude. In the Markandeya Purana,’ Sankha 
and padma have been included amongst the nidhis (treasures), over which Kubera, 
the Hindu god of wealth, presides. Sankhamunda and Padmamunda may be regard- 
ed as the personification of the two nidhis and their having been trampled upon by 
the Buddhist god of wealth may suggest the latter to be the presiding deity of the 
two nidhis personified in this particular form of Jambhala. 


Jambhala in yab-yum (again an emanation of Ratnasambhava)! sits on the moon 
placed on an eight-petalled double lotus in close embrace of his consort Vasudhara. 
The god of wealth is golden yellow in complexion, adorned with all sorts of orna- 
ments and wearing a garland of yellow lotuses. He has a protruding belly and carries 
a citron and a mongoose vomitting pearls in his hands. The eight petals of the 
lotus seat are occupied by eight Yaksas, quite identical with the principal one in all 
respects and seated in yab-yum with their respective Yaksinis in like manner, the 
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latter being also identical in form with Vasudhara, yellow in complexion and carry- 
ing ears of corn in the left and showing varada-mudrda by the right hands. 


Jambhala in yab-yum (also an emanation of Ratnasambhava)! has yet another 
form in which he is three-faced and six-armed and white-coloured. According to 
the sadhana, his two faces to the right and to the left are red and blue respectively. 
He sits in the vajraparyanka attitude, embracing his consort Prajna Vasudhara with 
his two principal hands and carrying the red yajra and the sword in the remaining 
right and the emerald and the lotus in the remaining left hands. 


Jambhala in yab-yum, emanating from Aksobhya,® has also three faces and six 
arms. The dhydna, however, does not mention the colour of the god, but he may 
be presumed to be blue in colour which is the colour of his sire, whose effigy is to 
be shown in his matted hair. In his three right hands he holds the citron, the goad 
and the arrow and with the first left he embraces his consort, and carries the mon- 
goose tied round with a lasso and the arrow in the remaining left hands. 


Numerous sculptural representations of Jambhala have been obtained from 
different parts of northern India; but he has very rarely been represented in yab-yum 
with his consort Prajfia Vasudhara. The most popular form of Jambhala is that 
in which he is depicted quite alone by himself, usually seated, and characterised by a 
pot-belly and a mongoose vomitting jewels in one of his hands, the latter being a 
veritable living purse, substituted for a money-bag in the hand of Hindu Kubera. 
He is sometimes accompanied by his wife, But the Buddhist god of wealth as known 
from his representations in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara* does not bear the mon- 
goose in his hand—th¢ object which soon after or rather simultaneously became 
the most distinctive object of Jambhala in the Buddhist art of India. In the Lahore 
Museum! is a sculpture representing Kubera. It presents a king sitting on a throne 
wearing a richly ornamented turban and having a pot belly; beside him is smaller 
figure, presumably of a Yaksa. Further at his feet is the tribute bearer, who is 
emptying out a bag of gold. This sack with the gold rolling out is replaced in the 
figure of Jambhala, as referred to above, by an ichneumon or a mongoose (nakulaka). 


In and around Mathura,’ a large number of figures of Jambhala have been dis- 
covered, like those of Hindu Kubera. Figures of Hindu Kubera from Mathura, 
besides being pot-bellied, generally show a purse and a wine cup in his hands. 
Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth, does not differ iconographically much from 
his Hindu counterpart in the Mathura art. He retains almost all the features of a 
Hindu Kubera, with the only difference that the purse is replaced by a mongoose, 
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which subsequently became the most important object of Jambhala’s cognisance. 
According to the text, Jambhala should have a citron in his other hand; but the 
Wine cup seen in the hand of Kubera continues to be carried by Jambhala also in 
the Mathura art. Like, Hindu Kubera, he is also pot-bellied and appropriately 
ornamented. In some of the figures, he is accompanied by his wife Hariti with a 
child nearby, sometimes holding a cornucopiae in her hand, the symbol of fertility. 
Thus the sculpture obtained from Potra-kunda! represents a corpulent male and a 
female, the god of wealth along with the goddess of fertility, seated side by side, the 
former holding a mongoose and a cup in his hands and the latter carrying a lotus 
flower in her left hand, the right hand being raised to the shoulder. Another figure 
obtained from the Sitoha tank, belonging to the Kusana period, also represents Jam- 
bhala with a mongoose and a wine cup in his hands and wearing appropriate 
ornaments. 


Like a Hindu Kubera, Jambhala is also seen in the so-called Bacchanalian 
group in the Mathura art. A statuette in the Mathura art belonging to the Gupta 
period* depicts a corpulent figure squatting and holding a cup in his right hand and 
a mongoose in the left, his hair being arranged in short curls. He is attended by 
two females, partly defaced, standing on his either side behind his shoulders. One 
of them, to his right, seems to be holding a pitcher of wine. The figure is sur- 
rounded by a solid projection carved as a bowl, 


Figures of Jambhala from other parts of the country bear, in accordance with 
the text, a mongoose and a citron in his hands, and sometimes the figure of his sire 
over his head-dress or on the topmost part of the stela. In association with the 
latter figures of the deity are also to be found a number of jars (of wealth), one of 
them upturned with the coins coming out of it. Thus the image of Jambhala found 
from Pabhosa® in the Allahabad district represents the god seated on a thick orna- 
mented cushion with the left leg tucked up and the right one hanging down and rest- 
ing on one of the two treasure jars figured on the pedestal. He, however, holds a 
cup in the right hand, but a pearl vomitting mongoose in the left one. He is elabo- 
rately ornamented. The god is flanked by two attendants, one of whom brings a pot 
full of jewels and the other a couple of bags full of coins. The image is in’ a perfect 
state of preservation and represents a fine specimen of the mediaeval period. 


Excavations at Nalanda have bequeathed a number of interesting figures of 
the god. One of the figures from Nalanda‘ shows the god holding a citron in his 
right hand and a mongoose vomitting pearls in his left hand, seated on a pedestal 
resting on overturned vases of plenty with his right foot placed on a similar vase. 
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Vases out of which wealth is falling out are depicted on the either side of the halo. 
He is being attended by two female devotees standing on his either side. In the 
other figure, Jambhala, holding a citron in his right hand placed on his knee and 
a mongoose out of whose mouth pearls are falling out in his left hand, is seated 
on a decorative cushion with his right foot resting on an overturned vase of plenty. 
A Nalanda bronze figure® in the Patna Museum is also characterised by the features 
like elaborate ornaments, pot-belly, citron, and purse in his hands. 


The figure obtained from Ghasikunda and now preserved in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta® deserves special mention amongst the best sculptures of the 
period. Bearing an inscription on its pedestal in the characters of the 11th-12th 
century A.D., the figure shows Jambhala seated in the ardhaparyanka pose with his 
right pendent leg resting on a cushion with tassels. His right hand in the varada- 
mudra holds a citron on the right knee, while the left is holding mongoose on the 
left leg. The karanda-mukuta of the god bears the figure of Aksobhya with pointed 
usnisa in bhiisparsa mudra. Tilted vases oversect the border of the slab. What is 
unusual is that on each side is the figure of the Dhyani Buddha seated in the earth- 
touching attitude. 


A terracotta plaque from the Stupa Mound at Antichak, district Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar, represents Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of the Brahmanical 
Kubera.* Represented as a pot-bellied person, Jambhala is shown seated at ease in 
the ardhaparyanka pose with a mongoose vomitting jewels (nakulaka), a veritable 
living purse (substituted for a money-bag in the hand of Kubera) in the left hand, 
while the right hand is damaged which usually held a citrus fruit (mdtulunga). He 
has a small impressive conical crown over his head, besides a number of ornaments 
and a long heavy garland adorning his person. The well-nourished body, the sack 
of jewels and the various ornaments are all befitting the personality of the god of 
wealth (Fig. 37). 


A miniature stone image of Jambhala in the Dacca Museum® is also charac- 
terised by a big belly, a citron in the right hand and a mongoose in the left vomit- 
ting jewels. Reference may also be made here to another miniature stone image of 
the god from Paikapara® (Dacca) represented as an uncouth corpulent figure sitting 
in the bhadrdsana attitude. The attributes in the hands are too worn out to be 
recognised. What is of special interest is that it bears a short inscription on its back 
in the Bengali script of the 9th century A.D.: ‘Jambhala. Jal(endra) ya svaha’, 
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suggesting thereby that Jambhala as Buddhist god of wealth could be identified 
sometimes with Varuna, the lord of waters, as the term jalendra would seem to 
signify. 


The bronze image of Jambhala from Chittagong” (Assam) has features like dis- 
tended abdomen and the row of seven auspicious jars carved on the pedestal. Sitting 
in lalitdsana, with the right foot dangling, he holds some kind of fruit, probably a 
citron, in his right hand; the left, however, holds a toy-elephant not found elsewhere. 
The figure of Jambhala from Udayagiri? (Orissa) is also pot-bellied, seated in ardha- 
paryanka and holding a-citron in his right hand placed on the right knee, the left 
hand being placed on the left thigh is not carrying anything. 


The National Museum, New Delhi, possesses a rounded stela of the Pala 
period datable in c. 10th-11th century A.D., which represents Jambhala seated in 
the ardhaparyanka pose on a Jotus seat with his right leg pendent and resting on 
another miniature lotus. The well-nourished bodied god is carrying a mongoose in 
his right hand; while his left hand is resting over a vessel placed on his left thigh 
from which a garland of gems (mani-mala) appears to be dropping. The god is 
putting on an elaborate crown and a number of ornaments befitting him as the lord 
of riches. Two of the nidhis, Padma and Sankha, are carved on the either side of 
his head‘ (Fig. 38). 


The figures of Jambhala discussed above have all been rendered two-armed. A 
four-armed variety of the god is also known from Nalanda,> in which the god is 
shown seated in /Jalitasana, with the right hands holding a pot and a sword and the 
left ones a flower and a mongoose. The right foot of the god rests on overturned 
vases. 


In another sculptural representation, again from Nalanda,® a scene suggesting 
a conference of Jambhala has been depicted. Jambhala is shown seated in the 
middle of a circular lotus, with eight similar figures seated round him. 


According to the sadhanas, Jambhala has a fierce or terrific form also, known 
as Uchchhusma Jambhala, also called Dimbha. Uchchhusma Jambhala, being a 
variety of Jambhala, bears an image of Aksobhya or Ratnasambhava on his crown. 
Several sddhanas have been devoted to the worship of this form of Jambhala. As an 
emanation of Aksobhya,’ he is described as a god having the appearance of a child 
of five years and is dwarfish. Standing on a double lotus on the moon, he is decked 
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with ornaments formed of snakes and has a jewelled head-dress. He stands in the 
pratyalidha attitude and presses the forehead of the sleeping Dhanada of yellow colour 
vomitting out jewels by his right leg and resting his left legon his feet. He 
is nude and his membrum virile is pointed upwards. He has a protruding 
belly and his eyes fixed on the kapdla full of blood which he carries in hisright hand 
against his chest. In the left hand, he holds the mongoose vomitting out jewels on 
his left thigh. His ears are large and unpierced and he has a crescent on his crown. 
His face is distorted with bare fangs and his three eyes are red and round. His brows 
are distorted and his brown hair rising upwards. On his crown, he bears the image 
of the blue-coloured Aksobhya in the bhasparsa-mudra. 


Uchchhusma Jambhala emanating from Ratnasambhava' has also an identical 
form. Here also he is terrible to behold with protruding belly, bare fangs, and 
snake-ornaments, trampling upon Kubera (Dhanada) and holding a kapdla full of 
blood in the right hand at which he gazes intently with his three eyes. He has a 
mongoose in the left hand. 


Uchchhusma Jambhala is rarely represented and his images are unknown, ex- 
cepting the one at Sarnath.? This unique image possesses all the characteristic 
features of the god as obtained from the sddhanas. The sculpture represents Uch- 
chhusma Jambhala standing with his female counterpart Vasudhara, the goddess of 
abundance and fertility, by his side, carved in alto-relievo. Uchchhusma is dwar- 
fish with a protruding abdomen (/ambodara) and stands in the pratydlidha attitude of 
Dhanada lying full length on a lotus and wearing a high diadem and ornaments. The 
figure though nude wears ornaments of snakes and a bejewelled head-dress with a 
Dhyani Buddha surrounded by a flaming halo of oval shape. From his mouth 
protrude two fangs. The right hand holds a kapdla against the breast. The left 
hand with the mongoose is missing. The female figure is lavishly decked with orna- 
ments. Her both the hands are missing. Between the two is a lotus, while below 
are two kneeling figures and above a celestial being carrying a garland. Beneath the 
goddess is carved a pair of ratnaghatas (jars of wealth), a symbol of abundance over 
which she presides. The pedestal contains an inscription in the characters of the 
11th century A.D. The sddhana mentions this terrific type of Jambhala as originat- 
ing either from Aksobhya or from Ratnasambhava; but curiously enough the effigy 
of none of the two Dhyani Buddhas can be seen on his head-dress. It is Amitabha 
who finds the place there. Nevertheless, this is the only known image of Uchchhu- 
sma Jambhala. 


Jambhala has thus been represented in varieties of ways. In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, doubtfully identified as the Buddhist god of wealth, he has been 
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represented as a king having a well-nourished body, moustached and heavily orna- 
mented. His connection with wealth is indicated by means of a miniature figure of 
a tribute bearer who empties out a sack of gold. Inthe Mathura art, he appears as 
Hindu Kubera, pot-bellied and holding a wine cup in one of his hands. He, how- 
ever, carries the mongoose in the other hand, replacing the purse of Kubera, which 
soon became Jambhala’s most distinctive symbol. His other important object, the 
citron, is yet to be shown. In certain varieties, he is shown with his wife, standing 
or seated. In the Mathura art, like the Hindu Kubera, he is also represented in the 
Bacchanalian group, pot-bellied, mongoose in one hand and wine cup in the other, 
which a female attendant fills from a flask in her hand. Subsequently, Jambhala 
assumes his full iconographic significance. In accordance with the text, he carries 
the citron (not seen earlier) and the mongoose, which when pressed by the god 
vomits streaks of jewels. He continues to be pot-bellied. and richly decorated with 
various ornaments. Sometimes, he bears the figure of the Dhyani Buddha in his 
head-dress or on the upper part of the stela. Generally in the early and the late 
mediaeval sculptures, besides carrying his usual symbols, Jambhala, like the Hindu 
Kubera, is shown in association of a number of vases (ratna-ghatas), one or more of 
them being overturned, with the wealth coming out of them. A four-armed variety 
of the god, rarely represented, is also known from Nalandé. A unique representa- 
tion, again from Nalanda, depicts him in conference of eight similar figures seated 
round him. In his most terrific form, though very rarely represented, he appears as 
Uchchhusma Jambhala in one of the sculptures from Sarnath, trampling Dhanada, 
the Hindu god of wealth, obviously humiliating his Brahmanical counterpart. 


XVIII 


TRAILOKYA-VIJAYA 


TRAILOKYA-VIJAYA! is another interesting Buddhist deity which indicates on the 
part of the Buddhists to establish the superiority of their deities over those of the 
Hindus. According to the sadhana in the Sadhanamdla,? Trailokya-vijaya Bhatta- 
taka should be conceived as of blue colour, with four faces and eight arms; his first 
face expressing amorous fury; that at the right, anger; that at the left, disgust; and 
the face at the back, heroism. With his two main hands holding the bell (ghanja) 
and the thunderbolt (vajra), he makes against his chest the gesture what is called as 
vajra-hunkdra. His three hands at the right hold a khatvdnga, an elephant goad and 
an arrow, and the hands at the left carry a bow, a noose and a thunderbolt. He 
stands in the pratydlidha attitude stepping to the right on the breasts of Parvati 
(Gauri) and with the left foot treading on the head of Siva (Mahegvara). He wears 
garments of variegated colours and many ofnaments including a garland made of 
little images of the Buddha. 


A very interesting bronze image of Trailokya-vijaya from Kurkihar, assigned 
to c. 8th century A.D., now preserved in the Patna Museum,’ represents the god 
standing in the pratydlidha attitude with his two main hands clasped against his 
chest in the gesture of vajra-hunkdra, suggestive of extreme anger and determination. 
He is shown trampling under his feet the prostrate figures of Siva and Parvatt, who 
are holding tridents in their hands. The god wears also a garland of miniature 
figures of the Buddha. In this specimen the artist has succeeded considerably in 
representing the ferocity and the destructive action of the god by showing the Hindu 
divinities being pressed under his feet (Fig. 39). 


A life-size stone image of Trailokya-vijaya from Nalanda* which shows only 
its lower portion (the upper portion being unfortunately lost) resembles consider- 


1. Trai (tr, three), loka (loka, world), vijaya (conqueror)—Conqueror of the Three Worlds— 
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ably the bronze image just described. It depicts a large figure standing in the 
pratydlidha attitude, casting a thunderbolt held in the right hand and trampling 
under his feet the figures of a male and a female holding thunderbolt and trident in 
their hands, evidently being the figures of Siva and Parvati trampled down under 
the feet of the god. A garland of small images of the Buddha can also be seen 
worn by the deity. A noose (pasa) is represented in the left field and the entire 
background is carved with lines representing the flames of fire. The terrific little 
figures wearing aksamdla and armed with clubs and shields are portrayed running 
forward to deal blows at each of the victims. Another elaborately executed figure 
of the deity from Nalanda also shows these features agreeing with the dhydna.1 


There is still another stone image of Trailokya-vijaya from Nalanda in the 
Nalanda Museum,? well executed and in excellent state of preservation, but differ- 
ing in certain respects from the preceding examples. The deity is four-armed 
trampling on the prostrate figure of Siva holding his usual attributes. His two 
frontal hands are held against the chest in the attitude showing extreme anger. The 
right upper hand holds a thunderbolt, while the object held in the corresponding 
left one is indistinct. The back-slab is entirely carved with lines indicating flames. 
This image is slightly different from the figures of the god already described and 
from the dhydna in the Sadhanamald, in as much as this image is one-faced instead 
of being four-faced, has only four and not eight arms, and is trampling the Hindu 
god Siva only under his feet, instead of pressing down both Siva and Parvati. The 
figure, however, represents the deity standing in the pratydlidha attitude and his 
main hands held in the vajra-huikdra mudrd against the chest, as seen in the earlier 
examples and prescribed in the text. 


The Trailokya-vijaya image in the monastery of the Mahantha of Bodhgaya, 
noticed by Foucher,® corresponds to the textual description in every particular, 
excepting the minor detail of the bow andthe arrow held in different hands and the 
figures of Siva and Parvati being represented in actual coitus* (Fig. 40). 


R.D. Banerji has noticed a. unique bronze image from Patharghata in the 
Bhagalpur district of Bihar, now in the Indian Museum collection,® having four heads 
and twelve arms, which bears some affinity to the Trailokya-vijaya images but also 
shows certain features of another Buddhist god, Mahakala. The image stands in 
the dlidha attitude on the breasts of a male anda female prostrate figure. The 
points of resemblance with the Trailokya-vijaya images are that (i) it shows 
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vajrahunkdra-mudrd, (ii) holds a pdsa in one \eft hand, and (iii) tramples upon a 
male anda female figure lying prostrate, and the points of difference are that 
(a) it stands in the dlidha attitude and not in the pratydlidha attitude, (b) holds a 
khatvanga, a battle-axe and a parasu, being not the attributes of Trailokya-vijaya, 
and (c) bears the garland of human skulls and not a garland of the Buddha figures 
as required by the text. 
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APARAJITA 


Aparal ITA is a very interesting goddess of the Buddhists, illustrating characteris- 
tically the familiar theme of religious clashes in which a Buddhist deity is given 
an upper hand over the Hindu divinities, A short sadhana‘ in the Sadhanamala 
devoted to her worship describes her form, according to which Aparajita is yellow in 
complexion, has two arms and one face, is decked in various gems, and tramples 
upon Ganesa (Ganapatisamadkranta), with her right hand raised in the act of deli- 
vering a slap (chapetaddna), while the left carries the noose round the raised index 
finger against her chest. Her face is awful, terrible and ferocious. She is conceived as 
the destroyer of all wicked beings and her parasol is said to be raised over her head 
by the host of wicked gods, Brahma and others. 


Thus amongst the important points to be noted in connection with the images 
of this Buddhist goddess are (i) that GaneSa is trampled upon by her (the epithet 
Ganapatisamakranta being peculiar to her), (ii) that her right hand is raised in the 
act of delivering a slap (chapetadana), and (iii) that she is attended upon and her 
parasol held aloft by the Hindu gods like Brahma, Indra and others. Such a des- 
cription of Aparajita is reminiscent of religious bickerings between the Hindus 
and the Buddhists, and Aparajita characteristically represents one of those Buddhist 
deities who is to be shown as humiliating the Hindu gods like Ganesa, Brahma, 
Indra and others. 


In the sadhana, Aparajita is not assigned to any Dhyani Buddha, nor she has 
been found bearing the figure of her sire upon her crown in the images. It is, there- 
fore, not possible to regard her as having emanated from any of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. As pointed out by Bhattacharya, it would be erroneous to attribute her 
to any of the Dhyani Buddhas on the basis of her colour. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that Janguli, another Buddhist goddess, who is an emanation of Akso- 
bhya, has her three varieties of three different colours, but none of them is of blue 
colour, which is the colour of Aksobhya. Had the crest of the Dhyani Buddha been 


1. Sadhanamala, p. 403. 
2. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 
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not mentioned in the sddhana, one would have certainly been mistaken by assigning 
her three varieties on the basis of colours to three different Dhyani Buddhas, except- 
ing her own sire, Aksobhya. 


Aparajita figures also in the dhydna for Astabhuja Kurukulla as the one asso- 
ciated with the latter, wherein she is said to bear the image of Ratnasambhava on 
her crown and she is made to carry in her four arms the staff, the goad, the bull 
and the noose.1 It may, however, be noted that this Aparajité (with which we are 
concerned in the present topic) has nothing to do with the Aparajita mentioned in the 
dhyana for Astabhuja Kurukulla. The reason is not far to seek as to why this 
Aparajita is not regarded as an emanation of Ratnasambhava : the two Aparajitas 
resemble only in colour and have nothing else in common. 


The Nalanda fragment discovered by Spooner? showing only its lower half 
(the upper half being unfortunately lost) represents the lower portion of some god- 
dess in the pratydlidha pose, stepping out towards the right with the proper left 
knee advanced and the left foot trampling upon a prostrate figure of GaneSa, the 
elephant-headed Hindu god of wisdom. It is on the strength of the very distinctive 
epithet ‘Ganapatisamakranta’ that the figure has been identified to be that of the 
Buddhist goddess Aparajita. The figure to the proper right of the principal goddess 
appears to be Indra and the rod held by him seems to be the handle of the parasol 
required to be held over the head of the goddess by the gods beginning with Brahma. 
Had it been complete, as remarked by Bhattacharya,’ it would have been possible 
to find the chapetaddna-mudraé in the right hand of the goddess and the noose with 
the raised index-finger in the left, and a parasol over her head in continuation. of 
the broken handle. 


This identification is further confirmed when compared to a traditional draw- 
ing of Aparajita, secured from the native painters of Nepal. Again, there is another 
image of Aparajita, an interesting creation of later day Buddhism, slightly mutila- 
ted but complete, in the Patna Museum,‘ which resembles the Nalanda fragment 
in the lower portion, and the whole image exactly follows the directions as given in 
the text, in which the goddess is being depicted as trampling upon Ganesa under 
one of her feet, while one of her hands is raised, as it were, in the act of delivering 
a slap (chapetadana). GaneSa, with both his hands on his legs, has been shown lying 
down and his right foot is being pressed under the left foot of the goddess. Stylisti- 
cally, the image is more life-like and the angry mood of the goddess is quite 
apparent from her hand in the chapetadana-mudra (Fig. 41). 


Sadhanamala, p. 352. 

. ASIAR, 1917-18, pl. XIV, b; Ghosh, A., A Guide to Nalanda, p. 31. 
. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 246, fig. 189. 

. Ibid., fig. 190; Sinha, B.P., op. cit., pp. 139-40, fig. 125. 
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A stone image from Ratnagiri! represents a goddess seated on a couch with 
her right leg tucked up on the seat and the left one hanging down and placed over 
the head of an elephant-headed figure shown crouching beneath the seat. She has 
her right hand lifted up in the attitude of delivering a slap, while her left hand is 
raised against her breast with some object, probably a noose. The figure may be 
identified with Aparajita, as the elephant-headed figure is evidently that of Ganeéa, 
who, according to the Sadhana, is to be trampled upon by the Buddhist goddess 
Aparajita. Other details are, however, lacking as there is no attendant, the Brah- 
manical deity, holding parasol over her head, 


1. Ind. Arch., 1957-58, p. 41, pl. LV. D. 
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PARNASABARI 


P ARNASABARI, afemale deity of the Mahayana pantheon, is iconographically of 
great significance. She is also depicted as trampling down under her feet the 
elephant-headed Ganeéa, originally the Hindu deity of obstacles. The defeat of the 
Hindu gods at the hands of the Buddhist deities, a common feature in the later 
Mahayana images, is well exemplified through the images of Parnasabari. She is 
both an emanation of Aksobhya and Amoghasiddhi, and her iconography is practi- 
cally the same in her both the aspects, save minor differences, which becomes quite 
apparent from the descriptions of the goddess given in the dhydnas. 


According to a sddhana in the Sddhanamala,: which describes her as an ema- 
nation of Aksobhya, she is of yellow colour, with three faces, three eyes, and six 
arms; her principal face being blue, that at the right white and the remaining at the 
left red. She smiles in a pleasing manner and is decked in all sorts of ornaments, 
bears a garment of leaves, is arrogant in her youthful bloom, is stout in appearance 
and carries vajra, parasu and arrow in her right hands and tarjani with the noose, 
cluster of leaves and bow in the left hands. Her jatamukuta, decorated with flowers, 
displays the image of Aksobhya. She has the effulgence of the sun as her aureole, 
stands in the pratydlidha attitude on the moon over the white lotus, trampling under 
her feet the vighnas. She threatens the host of other vighnas with the clenched fist 
of the left hand, exhibiting the tarjani against the chest and shakes her right fist at 
the host of the vighnas. 


Another dhyana,? which mentions the goddess as an emanation of Amogha- 
siddhi, describes her as one who has a green complexion, three faces, three eyes and 
‘six arms. Her right and left faces are of blue and white colours respectively. She 
carries in her three right hands vajra, parasu and arrow, and in her left hands bow, 
cluster of leaves and tarjani-pasa. Her faces show an angry laugh. She is in the 
prime of her youth, decked in tiger-skin and a garland of leaves, having slightly 
protruding belly and the hair tied up above. She tramples under her feet 


1. Sadhanamala, pp. 306-07; Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 196-97. 
2. Sadhqnamald, p. 308; Bhattacharya, op, cit., pp. 232-33. 
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various diseases and pestilences, and bears the image of Amoghasiddhi on the 
crown. 


Thus, both the sddhanas describe the goddess more or less in an identical 
manner, with certain variations, such as the goddess emanating from Aksobhya 
having a pleasant smile on her face, while the goddess emanating from Amogha- 
siddhi showing an angry laugh upon her face. She is also to be represented with a 
corpulent belly. 


In the mantra she has been described as a Paisachi (ogress) and sarvamdri- 
prasamani (healer of all epidemic diseases). This may explain the reason why she is 
to be shown as trampling down personified representations of diseases or pestilences 
or obstacles personified by GaneSa, the elephant-headed Hindu deity of wisdom, 
who was originally the deity of obstacles. There is, however, nothing in the text 
to suggest that the personified obstacles (vighnas) should have the face of the Hindu 
deity Ganesa, though he is actually found below the goddess in sculptural represen: 
tations. She is specially interesting on account of the apron of leaves that she 
wears,’ which, according to Grunwedel,? shows that she was worshipped by the 
aboriginal tribes of India. She is also named as ‘saryasavardndm bhagavati’ or 
goddess of all the Savaras.2 Her name, the leaf garment, and the characteristic 
epithet paisachi applied to her distinctly indicate her association with the 
leaf-clad Savara tribe—proving her to have been recruited from some non-Aryan 
cult. 


Images of ParnaSabari are, however, extremely rare in Indian art. The much 
mutilated image in the Indian Museum at Calcutta,‘ having three faces and six 
arms, depicts the goddess standing in the dlidha attitude with the right leg stretched 
and the left bent and pressing down under the left foot the corpulent belly of 
GaneSa with the elephant trunk turned towards the left and face hidden under the 
foot of the deity. In the three right hands, as required by the text, she carries the 
thunderbolt, the arrow and the axe, while she holds the bow in the second left 
hand and in the third left hand held against her breast there is the noose with the 
raised index finger. The top left hand is broken, which must have shown the 
cluster of leaves, one of her important attributes. Towards the right of the goddess, 
on the same pedestal, there is the figure of a female attendant holding a rod, 
presumably the handle of the parasol which is certainly destroyed along with the 
upper part of the sculpture. The upper portion of the back-slab including the 
crown of the goddess having considerably damaged, the figure of her sire is also 
lost; but the fact that the goddess has no flabby belly, rather she is slender bodied, 


Getty, A., op. cit., p. 134. 

Ibid., p. 134. 

Ibid., p. 134. 

Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 197, fig. 140; Sinha. B.P., op. cit., p. 140; Sddhanamala, II, 
pl. XVI. 
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with her different limbs in better proportions, may suggest her to be an emanation 
of Aksobhya, whose figure would certainly have been seen, had the crown of the 
goddess remained intact. 


Other two figures of ParnaSabari, both in excellent state of preservation, 
found in East Bengal (now Bangladesh), showing identical features in every respect 
from iconographical points of view, closely follow the textual descriptions of the 
goddess. Both the images bear the miniature figures of the Dhyani Buddha on the 
top section of the prabhdvali with that of Amoghasiddhi just above the head of the 
Dhyani Buddhas, emphasising thereby that the goddess so represented in these 
examples is an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha Amoghasiddhi. Both the images 
being quite identical, it would be sufficient to describe any one of them. The image 
from Vikrampur' shows the goddess with three faces and six arms. She carries 
thunderbolt, arrow and hatchet in her right hands and in two of the left hands she 
holds a small branch with leaves and a bow; but the third hand is raised against the 
chest in tarjani-mudrd without the lasso. The girdle of leaves restraining the tiger- 
skin is prominently depicted. The goddess is further shown slightly pot-bellied with 
her hair rising upward. The artist has acquitted himself admirably well in depicting 
the expression of angry smile on her faces. She is shown treading upon two 
prostrate figures, symbolising diseases and pestilences. The figure under the right 
leg, as remarked by Bhattacharya, is apparently that of a man attacked with small- 
pox as it shows certain circular marks over the body; and the other under the left 
foot is probably attacked with some fatal diseases. In this example, the figure of 
the elephant-headed GaneSa appears below the lotus seat instead of being directly 
under the feet of the goddess as in the Indian Museum image. Ganeséa is represent- 
ed prostrate at the bottom with a shield and a sword in hand, evidently vanquished 
after a fight with the goddess. The Brahmanical god Hayagriva (having the head 
of a horse) is depicted to the right of the goddess in a threatening attitude, while 
Sitala, the Brahmanical goddess of epidemics, with a broom-stick in the right hand 
and the winnowing basket (kulya) in the left, is departing to the left mounting on 
the back of her vehicle, the donkey. The prostrate figure of Ganesa at the bottom, 
the flight of Sitald and the threatening attitude of Hayagriva, all appear to point to 
the suppression of the worship of these Brahmanical deities of diseases and 
obstacles by the introduction of that of Parnasabari. The second figure from 
Vajrayogini® (Dacca district) is exactly similar in all respects to the one just describ- 
ed. The two figures from East Bengal show certain discrepancies from the Indian 
Museum image in as much as (i) GaneSa in the former is below the lotus seat; but 
he is directly under the feet of the goddess in the Indian Museum example; (ii) the 
figures of the prostrate beings personifying diseases and pestilences are absent in 
~~ 4, ASTAR, 1922-23, p. 115; ibid., 1923-24, p. 76, pl. XXX, b; Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 61, pl. 

XXII, b; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 223, fig. 173; Sadhanamala, II, pl. XVII. 


2, Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 60-61, pl. XXIII, a; Bhattacharya, op, cit., p. 233, fig. 174; HBR, 
I, p, 474, pl, XXVIL67, 
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the Indian Museum image and (iii) instead of the female attendant holding the 
parasol in the Indian Museum image, two Hindu deities, Hayagriva and Sitala, are 
depicted flying away to different directions. 


R D. Banerji, however, notices a three-faced and eight-armed mutilated image 
of a goddess seated on a lotus with the prostrate figure of a male having an elephant’s 
head (i.e. GaneSa) carved on the pedestal, in the collection of the Sahitya Parisat at 
Dacca, indicating the figure to be that of Parnasabari.1 The upper left portion of 
the back-slab being broken, objects held in most of her hands are lost; but still 
the sword and the trident in the right hands and the noose and the thunderbolt in 
the left hands are distinguishable. The figure, however, does not correspond to the 
dhyana as given in the Sadhanamald, the only cognisance of the goddess being her 
three heads and the figure of prostrate Ganesa below her lotus seat. The goddess 
neither stands in the pratyalidha attitude (for she is shown seated on a full-blown 
lotus seat) nor she is six-armed, nor even she has the weapons in her hands agreeing 
with the textual descriptions. 


The bronze statuette from Kurkihar, presently housed in the Patna Museum, 
also represents the goddess seated on a lotus throne placed over a rectangular 
pedestal in mahdrdjalila pose, with her right leg pendent and resting over the head 
of a miniature figure of Ganesa. The four-armed goddess holds vajra in her upper 
tight hand and pdsa in her upper left hand. Her lower right hand is held in varada- 
mudra resting on her knee with some object on her palm, while her lower left hand, 
which is pendent, is also placed on the knee leaning against the stalk of a plant 
issuing from the lotus seat. The goddess has wide open eyes and angry counte- 
nance. She puts on a broad triangular chignon. There isa massive oval Sirsachakra 
behind her head. A devotee in afjali-mudrda is seen seated on the pedestal to her 
proper left? (Fig. 42). 


|. Banerji, R.D., EISMS, pp. 92-93, pl. XLI, b, 
2, ASIAR, 1930-34, pl. CXLIX.7. 
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MARICHI 


Maricut is a very popular goddess of the Buddhists who seems to have been 
incorporated into the Buddhist pantheon from the Brahmanic Sirya with certain 
suitable modifications. Like Sirya, Marichi has also a chariot, but drawn not by 
seven horses, rather by seven pigs apparently inspired from Sirya’s seven horses. 
As the charioteer of Siirya is legless, so also is Marichi’s charioteer; but Aruna’s 
place has been taken over by a female, or sometimes by Rahu, having only a head 
without body. Marichi’s connection with Sirya is also indicated from the fact 
that the Lamas invoke the goddess every morning about the time of sun-rise! 
(Fig. 43). 


No less than sixteen sddhanas have been devoted to her which describe her six 
different forms, having one, three, five or six faces and two, eight, ten or even 
twelve arms. Generally accompanied by four attendant goddesses, Varttali, Vadali, 
Varali and Varahamukhi, she is immediately recognised by her sow-face and by the 
seven pigs employed for drawing her chariot. The needle and the string are her 
characteristic emblems from which she is believed to sew up the mouths and the eyes 
of the wicked. Images of Marichi are rather common in India. In her two-armed 
form of Asgoka-kanta,? she accompanies Khadirvani Tara of green colour. Accord- 
ing to Getty,? Marichi accompanying the green Tardis seated on a lotus throne, which 
may be supported by a pig, yellow in colour, and her legs are locked or the right 
leg is pendent. She has also the third eye. Ordinarily Marichi is one-faced 
and two-armed; but when she holds the bough of an aSoka tree in the left hand, 
she is called ASoka-kanta.4 Her right hand is generally in the varada mudra, but 
‘ may also be in the argument mudrd or holding the yajra or flywhisk. She may, 
however, be seated on the pig with the right hand in the varada and the left in the 
vitarka mudra.' She has the image of Vairochana on her crown and is decorated 


1, Getty, A., The Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 133 :— ‘*Marichi is evidently the goddess 
Aurora of the Aryans, for the sadhanas refer to her as riding in her chariot surrounded 
by a glory of flame-shaped rays.”’ 

Bhattacharya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 207. 
. Getty, op. cit., p. 133. 
Sadhanamala, p. 306; Bhattacharya, op. cit., P. 209, 
Getty, op. cif., p. 133. 
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with bright jewels and wears white garments and grants assurance of safety to the 
world.* 


But she is known as Arya Marichi® when she carries the needle and the string 
in her two hands. Otherwise she is quite identical with Asoka kanta in all other 
respects. She can be distinguished only by the objects held in her hands. 


Marichipichuva, also known as Astabhujapita Marichi or Samksipta-Marichi, 
is another important form of the goddess. These two names evidently denote two 
distinct varieties of Marichi, but both of them have three faces, eight arms, and 
carry similar weapons in their hands. The sadhana devoted to Marichipichuva does 
not mention if she is to be accompanied by the usual four attendant goddesses. She 
holds needle and string, atkusa and pasa, bow and arrow, and vajra and asoka 
flower in the four pairs of her hands. She has three faces, each with three eyes, 
and she tramples under her feet Prajfiad and Upaya.* 


Astabhujapita or Samksipta Marichi is the most popular form of the goddess. 
She has also three eyes, with the third eye on each of them. Her left face is distor- 
ted sow-like, looking terrible with bare fangs and protruding lips. Vairochana is 
in her crown. She stands in the Glidha attitude ona chariot drawn by seven pigs 
and appears as a virgin in the fullness of her youth. Below the pigs is the fierce 
Rahu devouring the sun and the moon.‘ She is also surrounded by the four 
attendant goddesses, Varttali, Vadali, Varali and Varahamukhi.® It is very curious 
that practically all the images of Marichi, with a few exceptions, belong to this 
variety. In sculptures, sometimes, a lady charioteer, instead of Rahu, may be 
seen. Sometimes images retain both the lady charioteer as well as Rahu.® 


The fourth form of the goddess is known as Ubhayavarahanana Marichi as 
her two faces on the two sides are both distorted sow-like. Red-complexioned, clad 
in tiger skin, having a jewelled head-dress, a red scarf and decked in all sorts of 
ornaments, she stands in the alidha attitude and has three faces, each with three 
eyes and twelve arms. In her six left hands, she shows tarjani against the breast, 


1. Sadhanamala, p. 306; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 209. 
2. Sadhana no, 147 in Sddhanamala, p. 305. 
3. Sadhanamala, pp. 297-98; Bhattacharya, op. cit., PP. 210-11. 
4. Sa@dhanamala, pp. 297-98; Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 
5. All the four attendant goddesses are four-armed. 
Complexion Rt. hands Lt. hands 
Varitali Red Vajran kuga Pasa 
: Needle Agoka 
Vadali Yellow Asoka ; Paga 
Needle Vajra 
Varali Yellow Vajra Paga 
Needle Asoka 
Varahamukhi Ruddy Vajra rere 
Arrow Bow 


6. Bhattacharya, op. cit. PP. 210-11, 
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asoka bough, vajrankusa, kapala, head of Brahma and a vessel and in the six right 
hands needle, ankusa, bhindipala (spear), sword, kartr and the staff stamped with a 
vajra. She bears the image of Vairochana on her crown and tramples under her 
feet the Hindu gods, Hari (Visnu), Hara (Siva) and Hiranyagarbha (Brahma) and 
others. The guardians of all the quarters including other deities pay homage to 
this goddess. The sadhana is, however, reticent about the chariot, the seven pigs 
that drag it, and the four attendant goddesses. 


Dagabhujasita Marichi, the fifth form of the goddess, is one of her white varia- 
tions. The most important and interesting feature of this ten-armed goddess is that 
she has four legs. She has five faces, the principal one being white in colour, and 
her left face as usual distorted sow-like. The five right hands of the goddess hold 
the sun, blue vajra, arrow, goad and needle, while the five left hands carry the moon, 
bow, asoka bough, noose with tarjani and string. She also rides a chariot drawn 
by seven pigs and tramples under her feet the four Hindu gods, Indra, Brahma 
Visnu and Siva. The effigy of Vairochana is in her crown.? Besides she is to be 
accompanied by three other goddesses, whose individual names are not given in the 
sadhana; they might be belonging to the members of the Varttali group.’ One of 
the attendant goddesses is blue in colour, rides upon a makara and her face is sow- 
like. She carries the vajra and the tarjani-paSa in her hands. The other, to the 
right of Marichi, is ruddy in colour, with her one face mis-shapen sow-like. And 
the third attendant goddess, to the left of Marichi, is of red complexion, with one 
face mis-shapen sow-like and having four arms, the two principal arms engaged 
in drawing the bow charged with an arrow and the remaining ones carrying the 
vajra and the asoka bough. Below are the figures of the seven pigs drawing the 
chariot, the Navagrahas, and various diseases and disasters in human shape lying 
flat on the ground. 


When six-faced and twelve-armed, Marichi is invoked in three different varie- 
ties under three different names, Vajradhatvisvari Marichi, Oddiyana Marichi and 
Vajravetali. There are, however, very slight differences between these three varie- 
ties which mainly lie in the different weapons held in their hands, and, as such, 
they have been classed together. Excepting Vajravetali who is represented singly, 
others are accompanied by a deity serving as a charioteer. The common features of 
these three varieties are that they have six faces, four on the four sides, fifth on the 
top, and sixth atop the fifth one, which is sow-like. All these three stand in 
the Glidha attitude and bear the image of Vairochana over the crown.‘ They present 
a terrifying spectacle with three eyes, protruding tongue, bare fangs, serpent-orna- 
ments and tiger-skin garments. In her six right hands, Vajradhatvisvari carries 


1. Sadhanamald, pp. 299-302; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 212. 

2. Sadhana no. 139 in Sadhanamala, pp. 285-86; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 213, 
3. Ibid., p. 213. 

4, Sdadl.ana no. 136 in Sadhcncn-gla, p. 280 ; Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 214. 
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sword, musala, arrow, goad, vajra and parasu and in her six left hands noose, 
kapala, asoka bough, severed head of Brahma, bow and trident. Oddiyadna 
Marichi holds the chakra in one of her hands, instead of the goad, and the khatvanga- 
kapala in the other, instead of kapala. Vajravetali in one of her right hands holds 
the crossed double thunderbolt, instead of the goad or the discus, and, in one of 
the left hands, the noose, instead of the kapdla or the khatvdnga-kapdla.1 All the 
other hands carry the same weapons in all the three cases. 


As already said, almost all the images of Marichi discovered so far belong to 
the Astabhujapita variety. The Indian Museum at Calcutta is in possession of a 
very interesting and highly remarkable piece of sculpture? belonging to the Pala 
period, datable on stylistic ground in the beginning of the 11th-12th century A.D., 
which depicts the goddess three-faced and eight-armed, standing in the dlidha 
attitude, with her right leg somewhat bent and the left one thrown behind quite 
straight, over a double petalled lotus. She has her face to the left, as required by 
the text, the appearance ofasow. In her four right hands, the goddess is shown 
carrying the needle, the elephant-goad, the arrow and the thunderbolt and the 
left hands having the string, the asoka-flower, the bow and a noose in the raised 
index finger against her breast (tarjani-pasa). The top of the conical stela shows the 
figure of Vairochana seated and exhibiting the dharmachakra-mudrad. Below the 
principal figure, on the pedestal are shown the seven pigs supposed to draw the 
chariot, the central one facing to the front and the rest running in opposite directions. 
Over them, in the front, is represented the figure of fierce Rahu in an endeavour to 
devour the sun and the moon; and over Rahu is the figure of a four-armed female, 
presumably the charioteer, seated cross-legged, within a separate rounded miniature 
stela. According to the sadhana, the goddess is to be accompanied by four female 
attendants. In this sculpture, four miniature female figures, all four-armed and 
resembling each other, three of them standing in the Glidha and the fourth in the 
pratydlidha attitudes, evidently the goddesses attending upon the principal one, 
occupy the four corners of the stela in front of separate miniature stelae. Behind 
Marichi can be seen on the back-slab lines drawn in such a manner as to suggest 
flames of fire alround the goddess. 


Another figure of Marichi, illustrated by Bhattacharya, is also from the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta.® Although much similar to the preceding one, it has certain 
features quite distinct of its own. Belonging to the Pala period, approximately of 
the same age, the figure like the preceding one shows the goddess three-faced and 
eight-armed, standing in the dlidha attitude. The forearm of the front right hand 
which must have held the needle is damaged. The third right hand from below in- 
stead of carrying an arrow is seen holding the thunderbolt, which ought to have been 


}. Ibid., p. 214. 

2. Ibid., p. 212, fig. 152; Sadhanamala, 11, pp. CLXIV-XV, pl. XIII; Kramrisch, Pala and 
Sena Sculpture, fig. 30. 

3, Bhattacharya, op. cit., p, 212, fig. 153. 
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held in the uppermost right hand. The uppermost hand, raised high above, is 
catching hold of the hilt of asword. The arrow is held in the second right hand, in 
place of an elephant goad or spear. The arrangement of the objects held in the left 
hands, however, does not differ from the earlier example, though the hand raised 
against the breast in the ftarjani-pdsa mudrd is mutilated. As in the first example, 
here also the female charioteer is squatted between the feet of the goddess and the 
seven pigs are carved on the pedestal. The figures of the sun and the moon depicted 
as being devoured by Rahu in the previous example are, however, conspicuous by 
their absence. The asura, however, appears just below the central figure of the pig 
standing to front upon whom it seems to rest. Whereas four attendant goddesses 
are required to accompany Marichi occupying the four corners of the stela as in the 
preceding example, in the present sculpture there are only three attendant figures, 
the fourth which ought to have filled the upper left corner is missing. The absence of 
the fourth figure is evidently due to the position of the uppermost right hand of the 
goddess that no space could be spared for her to be represented. 


These Indian Museum figures may profitably be compared with another figure 
of Marichi hailing from Kurkihar and now deposited in the Museum at Lucknow,} 
which like the two already discussed has also been endowed with three faces and 
eight arms and represented as standing in the Glidha attitude. The figures of the seven 
pigs and the female charioteer squatted between the legs of the goddess are common 
to all. But unlike the second and like the first Calcutta images, the Lucknow 
Museum figure of Marichi is accompanied by four attending deities, and, unlike 
them, the attending figures possess only two arms. Like the second Calcutta image, 
the goddess holds a sword but not in the topmost right hand; itis held in the third 
right hand from below. No figures of the sun and the moon can be noticed as being 
devoured by Rahu, but the demon appears as in the second Calcutta image, though 
in a little different position. Whereas in the second Calcutta image, Rahu is 
represented just below the figure of the central pig facing to the front; in the 
Lucknow image, he is placed immediately below the cross-legged figure and over the 
central pig. The great similarity between the second Calcutta and the Lucknow 
images may be accounted for their having hailed from Bihar. 


Several such figures of Marichi are known from eastern part of the country, 
almost all of them belonging to the mediaeval period. Images of Marichi from 
Nalanda in the Nalanda? Museum, the Patna’ and the Calcutta Museums, the one 


1. Ghosh, A., A Guide to Nalanda; Bhattacharya, op. cit.,p. 212, fig. 154; Cunningham, A,‘ 
Mahabodhi, pp. 55 and 74, pl. XXX; ASIAR, 1903-04, pp. 217-18, pl. LX], fig. 4. 

2. Ghosh, A., A Guide to Nalanda, p. 30 (nos. 1A-65 and 1A-122) and p. 20. 

3. Sinha, B.P., op. cit., pp. 134-35, fig. 112; ASIAR, 1923-24, p. 101, pl. XXXVI, c (Patna 
Museum has another image of the goddess in black stone belonging to the Pala period. 
Shere, S.A., Guide to the Archl, Section, Patna Museum, p. 10, no, 1569). 

4. Kramrisch, Pala and Sena Sculpture, fig. 22. 
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from Ujani! and the other fished out of the Padma river? (both in the Dacca 
Museum) in Bengal, from Kendrapara,? Khitchingt and Mayurabhanja®> in Orissa 
are some of the representative examples more often reproduced in works of art. All 
these are of the three-faced and eight-armed variety, standing in the dlidha attitude 
and having the left face the appearance of asow. Though they are much similar to 
each other in their general appearance, yet they show wide divergence in their minute 
details, leaving aside their stylistic distinctions. Objects held in the hands of the 
goddess are by no means always uniform conforming to the textual prescriptions, 
what to speak of their being shown in the order of their enumeration. According 
to the text, she should hold needle, elephant-goad, arrow, thunderbolt, asoka- 
flower, bow and string in seven of her hands, and display tarjani-pdsa by the eighth. 
But in some of the sculptural representations, sword has been substituted in the 
topmost right hand of the goddess in place of the thunderbolt which has been put 
in the right hand immediately below, doing away with the arrow or the elephant- 
goad,® or alternatively sword is being putinthe third right hand from below 
replacing the ankusa or arrow. In some of the specimens, the presiding deity, 
Vairochana in the dharmachakra-mudra, is made to occupy the topmost part of the 
stela’, whereas in others he adorns the front part of the head-dress placed over the 
central head of the goddess.§ Usually four female divinities are seen attending upon 
the goddess occupying the four corners of the stela; but in certain cases, for want 
of space and due to the position of the topmost right hand raised high above 
brandishing sword, the fourth figure in the upper left corner is either altogether 
excluded leaving only three such repetitions of the goddess,® or the fourth is made to 
occupy quite a different portion of the stela, often below her left arm.” These 
attending figures should have four arms, but instances are not wanting where they 
are being provided with two arms only.“ Further, in some of the sculptures, these 
four figures have altogether been left out.12 Such variations are also noticeable with 
regard to the pedestal as well. In most of the sculptures, the seven pigs, which are 
supposed to draw the chariot of the goddess, are carved on the pedestal, but speci- 
mens are not unknown in which they are conspicuous by their absence,!* while others 


Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 44, pl. XIII, b. 

Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 43-44, pl. XIV. 

MASF-44, pl. VI.5. 

ASIAR, 1922-23, p. 127, pl. XLI, f. 

Vasu, N.N., The Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhanja, pp. XCII-V, figs. 49 and 49a. 
Verma, B.S., op. cit., fig. 35; Kramrisch, op. cit., fig. 22. 

Bhattasali, op. cit., pl. XIV. 

Verma, B.S., op. cit., fig. 35; Kramrisch, op. cit., fig. 22; Bhattasali, op. cit., pl. XIII, b; 
ASIAR, 1922-23, pl. XLI, f. 
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Ibid., pl. XIU, b. 
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show the seven figures of the pigs flanked by two wheels, presumably the wheels of 
the chariot,! and further flanked by two human figures, one male and the other a 
female, both in the attitude of adoration, evidently representing the donors of the 
image.” Usually the asura Rahu appears on the pedestal, either above*® or below! 
the central pig or between the group of the pigs,® but at times, he is also not to be 
found.® Again, the charioteer,a counterpart of the legless Aruna, is a female 
shown between the legs of the principal figure, either two’? or four’ armed, seated 
cross-legged® or standing in the Glidha attitude in the manner of her mistress’® 
(Fig. 44). 

One of the terracotta plaques fixed on the north-western wall of the Stipa 
Mound at Antichak represents the figure of three-faced Marichi, with the left face 
having the appearance like that of a sow." She has a short crested crown over each 
of her three heads. Her hair is neatly brushed over the central head and arranged 
into a coil of six tiers looking very much like six discs. 


The images of Marichi from Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, so far taken into 
account, are all three-faced and eight-armed, as required by the text. Sarnath’? 
(U.P.) has, however, yielded a figure of the goddess which resembles other figures 
practically in all respects; but it differs from its prototypes in the number of her 
arms which is not eight but six only. As usual the goddess is represented three- 
faced (the left face being sow-like), standing in the d/idha attitude of an archer. The 
lower part of her body is clad in a garment fastened to the waist with a plain 
girdle (kdachi) while the upper half is bare with the exception of a scarf (uffariya) 
thrown over two of her arms. Her central face islarger than the other two and 
the proper left is that of asow. She has, as said before, only six arms, of which 
the two upper, now broken, probably held a thunderbolt and an agoka flower; the 
other attributes held in the remaining hands being a bow, an arrow and an 
ankusa. The last hand raised menacingly against the breast holds a noose (tarjani- 
pasa). The central head wears a conical mitre, on the front of which is the figure 
of Vairochana. On the pedestal are carved in relief the usual seven boars, the 
central one facing to the front and the rest running in either direction, which draw 


1. ASTAR, 1922-23, pl. XLI, f. 
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11. JBRS, Vol. LVII, p. 65. 
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the car of the goddess, surmounted by the corpulent figure of the female charioteer 
above the central boar. In one corner below is a couple of human votaries, pro- 
bably the donors of the image. The remaining space is taken up by an almost 
obliterated inscription difficult to be deciphered. The Sarnath image differs from 
the Bihar image in the Indian Museum and also from another in the Lucknow 
Museum in several respects. Firstly, whereas the latter two are eight-armed, the 
former has only six arms. Secondly, it does not show the head of Rahu, which 
figures usually “on all those discussed earlier. And lastly, the attending figures of 
the four divinities found in the earlier examples are‘also absent in the present 
sculpture from Sarnath. In this connection reference may be made to a fragment 
of a stone image in the Sarnath Museum, representing the base of a similar Marichi 
figure.t The goddess herself is missing; but the pedestal is quite intact. The female 
charioteer holding a thunderbolt in her right hand is represented sitting astride on 
the mask of the demon placed on the flat top of the base in the centre. The 
wheels of the chariot are shown on each side of the base. The execution of the seven 
boars on the front of the pedestal, though in bold relief, is very artistic. To the 
proper left of the charioteer is figure with a single boar’s face having a bow in the 
right hand and an arrow in the left drawing out of quiver. The lower part of a 
similar figure can be seen on the other side of the charioteer. Evidently these two 
represent four of the attendant goddesses. The fragment thus shows certain novel 
features which are missing in the Sarnath image just discussed. Whereas there is 
no indication of the chariot in the image described above, its wheels are clearly 
carved in the present fragment. Further, like the Bihar images, the fragment shows 
the figure of Rahu and also indicates the presence of the four attending divinities 
which are missing in the preceding example from Sarnath. 


The Indian Museum at Calcutta possesses a highly interesting image of Marichi 
belonging to the Pala period,? representing the goddess three-faced and six-armed 
and standing in the pratydlidha attitude, bending forward on her left side. What 
renders the figure quite unique is that both the side faces of the goddess have the 
’ appearance of a sow; and as such the present figure of Marichi may be regarded as 
that of the Ubhayavarahanana type. In three of her right hands, she holds from 
below a drinking vessel, an arrow and a thunderbolt; whereas in two of her left 
hands, she bears a bow and a looped noose in front of her breast (tarjani-pasa), the 
third uppermost left hand being broken. On the background of the stela are 
representations of tongues of flames issuing from all parts of the goddess. On the 
pedestal are carved the seven pigs, the wheel of the chariot, the two-armed female 
charioteer seated cross-legged above and the bust of Rahu below. In accordance 
with the text,? Ubhayavarahanana Marichi is characterised by three faces (side ones 


1. ASIAR, 1904-05, p. 88, pl. XXXI, c.1; Sabni, D.R., op. cit., pp. 149-50. 
2. Banerji, R.D., EISMS, pp. 30-31, pl. XI, b (I.M. no. 6267). 
3. Sadhana no. 145 in Sadhanamaila, pp. 299-300, 
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being sow-like) and twelve arms, being attended by two adoring male figures. The 
goddess is said to trample under her feet the Hindu divinities, Hari, Hara, 
Hiranyagarbha and others. The figure of Ubhayavarahinana in the Indian Museum 
shows wide divergence from the textual prescriptions. Instead of twelve, the 
goddess is endowed with six arms only. The Hindu gods required to be trampled 
under her feet are also conspicuous by their absence, and so also are absent the 
two male figures required to pay homage to the goddess. The additional features 
noticeable in the image are the figures of the seven pigs, the chariot wheel, the bust 
of Rahu and the female charioteer about which the text is quite silent. The figures 
of the four attending divinities, as required by the text, are, however, not to be 
found. The important feature which enables the goddess to be identified with 
Ubhayavarahanana type of Miarichi is her two side faces which are rendered sow- 
like. Her front face is, however, considerably damaged. 


Besides these images, those of Sita Marichi, Oddiyana Marichi and Aégoka- 
kanta Marichi conforming to the textual descriptions have been discovered in the 
Pafichapira sub-division of Mayurabhafija.* 


A survey of the Marichi images shows that all the varieties as mentioned in 
the text are not substantiated by the sculptural representations. Astabhujapita 
Marichi gained special favour of the sculptors, for the images representing this 
particular form of the goddess have been found widely diffused in the northern 
part of the country. As the name implies, this form of the goddess is represented 
with eight arms, following the textual prescriptions in greater details. There is, 
however, another variety to this form as well in which instead of being eight-armed, 
she has been endowed with six arms only; otherwise identical in all other respects 
with the eight-armed variety. Ubhayavarahinana type of the goddess is also 
known from a solitary specimen in the Indian Museum, exemplifying wide diver- 
gence from her description in the text. Excepting the two side faces of the goddess 
having the appearance of a sow, practically nothing seems common between the 
sculptural representation and the canonical description; rather, the six-armed 
goddess resembles in every respect the Astabhujapita type of Marichi, excepting that 
the former has the two side faces sow-like and only six arms. ASoka-kanta, Sita, and 
Oddiyana forms of Marichi, though very rarely represented, are also known from 
Mayurabhanija. 


As Bhattacharya has pointed out, Marichi is sometimes considered to be 
identical with Vajravarahi, but for certain obvious differences this does not appear 
to be so. Hence, as Bhattacharya suggested, images of Marichi have to be dis- 
tinguished from those of Vajravarahi. Vajravarahi is actively associated in yab- 
yum with her consort Heruka or Sathvara, an emanation of Aksobhya; but Marichi 
invariably appears singly, and her consort is Vairochana himself, and she is not an 
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emanation of any Dhyani Buddha. Vajravarahi, like her consort Heruka, rides 
upon a corpse [lying on its chest,{but]Marichi never treads upon a corpse or even 
the prostrate body ofa man. Vajravarahi has always one face with an excrescence 
near her right ear; but Marichi, even when one-faced, is not known to have any 
excrescence on her face. Vajravarahi may have four arms, but Marichi has two, 
six, eight, ten, or twelve arms. M4arichi is always said to reside in the womb ofa 
chaitya, whereas Vajravarahi being an abbess my reside anywhere. The mantra 
for Vajravarahi is also different from that of Marichi. The Dharani for Marichi 
given by Santideva never refers to her as Vajravarahi. The conception of Marichi 
has a greater antiquity than that of Vajravarahi or Heruka. The union of Heruka 
and Vajravarahi is the subject matter of the Vajravarahi-tantra, but no Tantra is 
assigned to Marichi. Vajravarahi stands in the ardhaparyanka in a dancing 
attitude on a corpse; but Marichi stands almost always in the Glidha attitude and 
moves in a chariot, but she is never in the dancing attitude. Last but not the 
least, Vajravarahi is called a Dakini, that is, an abbess who had attained perfection 
(siddhi) and had become a deified woman, but Marichi is a goddess first and last. 
In view of these wide differences in form, character and accoutrements, the 
identity of the two, Marichi and Vajravarahi, cannot be established, the only points 
of agreement between them being that they are emanations of Vairochana and both 
have sometimes two arms and two legs.? 


1, Bhattachaya, op. cit., p- 208. 


Harm is a very popular goddess of the Buddhists, very frequently represented 
in Indian art as closely associated with the children in the capacity of their protect- 
ress. Originally a demoness of smallpox pledged to devouring the children, she 
was converted by the Buddha into a presiding deity of fertility and child birth. 
Before her birth as a Yaksi, she had been a herdman’s wife in Rajagrha, the capital 
city of Magadha, when she was forced to dance at one of its numerous festivals 
while pregnant, resulting in her miscarriage. The incident filled her heart with 
a passion so violent for revenge that she took a most cruel vow of devouring the 
children of the city.* 


According to the Vinayapitakam of the Sarvvdstivada school,? she was reborn 
as a Yaksi in Rajagrha, named as ‘Huanshi’ (meaning joy), and became the 
mother of five hundred children,® all very strong. She was supposed to be the 
guardian deity of the people of Magadha; but for the spiteful wish in her previous 
life, she took to stealing and eating the children of the city of Rajagrha‘—hence 
she was named as Hariti (the thief). The people approached the Buddha, who was 
in the city, for relief. To put an end to the Yaksi’s cannibal mode of life, the 
lord enlarged his begging bowl miraculously and hid her youngest and favourite 
child beneath it. When the Yaksi, searching for her missing child everywhere and 
distressed at her loss, came before the Buddha, he addressed her: ‘‘Art thou so 
sorry for thy lost child, thou beloved; how much more grieved are those who have 
lost their only one or two children on account of thy cruel vow”. These words of 
the Master had the desired effect. She became converted soon, promised to re- 
nounce cannibalism, and became a lay member of his communion. That is how, 


1. Coomaraswamy, A.K., Yaksas, pt. ii, p. 5. 

2. Preserved only in translation in China, the original having disappeared from India, the 
homeland of Buddhism. : 

3. Some versions of the legend say ‘ten thousand’; the Japanese say a ‘thousand’, From 
Lalita-vistara, u.s. p. 177, the demon-king, chief of the Yaksa army—supposed to be the 
husband of Hariti—was called Paickika. 

4, The Yaksas are described as devouring human beings, whose eyes did not wink and who 
cast no shadows, possibly representing the aboriginal local divinities, a survival of 
demonolatry, 
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according to Zimmer,' this mother goddess of evil portent—an incarnation of the 
plagues that destroy the children—was cured of her obsession and admitted to the 
order. Coomaraswamy? has humorously remarked : ‘‘We may say that having had her 
complex cured by the Great Master of psychology, she reverts to the normal”. To 
provide for the subsistence of the Yaksi and her numerous children, the Buddha 
ordained an abundant offering of food to be made to them by the Bhiksus in all the 
monasteries regularly. In return to this, the Yaksi and her offsprings were to 
continue to be the guardians of these sanctuaries.* The Chinese traveller‘ observes, 
‘*For this reason, the image of Hariti is found either in the porch or in a corner of 
the dining hall of the Indian monasteries depicting her as holding a babe in her 
arm and round her knees three or four children”. It is interesting to note that the 
excavation of the monastic site at Chirand in the Saran district of Bihar in the 
spring months of 1964 has yielded a terracotta figure of Hariti with a babe held 
close to the breast of the goddess. 


The story appears to have been further developed in the Samyuktaratna-sitra 
of the Chinese Sitra Pitakam of the Hinayana school. The youngest child is called 
Pingala in one place and Pilengka in another. Hiariti is mentioned as having been 
turned into a protectress and giver of children.® According to I-tsing,® she is not 
only the giver of children but also of wealth. 


In Ksemendra’s Bodhisttvavaddna-Kalpalata,’ the story is given with much 
poetic embellishment. Here the name of the child removed is Pryankara, which 
was probably translated in Chinese as Pilengka. The citizens of Rajagrha prefer 
their complaint to king Bimbisara in the first instance who moves the Buddha. 


That the cannibal nature of the goddess was not forgotten is evident from the 
following observations of Getty’ : ‘‘She was also sometimes represented holding a 
pomegranate, for Gautama Buddha is believed to have cured her of cannibalism by 
giving her a diet of pomegranate, the red fruit being supposed to resemble human 
flesh”. No authority is, however, quoted for this statement. Getty further says 
that Hariti devoured all her own children except the last one Pindola, whom the 
Buddha saved by hiding him in his begging bowl. Bhattasali® observes: ‘I have 
nowhere come across this version of the story and the name Pindola also appears 
to be new. The only two variants of the name of the child hitherto met with appear 
to be Pingala and Pryankara.’ 
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In the Buddhist art, Hariti is readily recognised from the children hanging 
round her. Sometimes she is shown seated with a child resting in her lap and 
childishly playing with her necklace or at times simultaneously sucking her breast. 
Then again, she is found standing, but her favourite child still clinging to her bosom, ° 
placed astride on her hip in the manner women usually carry their children. 


Earlier representations of Hariti are found amongst the sculptures of the 
Gandhara school. The figure of Hariti from Takht-i-Bahi (now in the Peshawar 
Museum)! is shown standing on a vase under a canopy of leaves, carrying the 
youngest of her many children on her left hip in the local fashion. The figure of 
the goddess, as usual, is full of motherliness ; her pose dignified and stately, giving 
her a madonna-like appearance. She puts on an Indian dress, and her ornaments 
include necklace, bracelets, and anklets. On her head is a chaplet of leaves from 
which a-veil falls down her back. 


Another figure of Hariti from Sikri, in the Lahore Museum,? also shows her 
standing with her favourite child clinging to her breast. She has one child between 
her feet, three at each side of whom two on the left are wrestling—recalling the 
expression as mentioned in the Ratnakiita-siitra that each of her children was 
possessed of the strength of a great wrestler. Atleast two of the children have 
succeeded in climbing as far as her shoulders. 


There are several figures of Hariti belonging to the Gandhara school in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta in which the goddess is accompanied by her husband 
Pafichika. One of the sculptures hailing from Jamalgarh® represents the couple 
standing under a tree in blossom, the male occupying a place tothe right of the 
female. Hariti stretches out her right hand towards her husband, while in the left, 
she carries an object looking like a noose. A naked child is shown standing between 
them and another in the upper background. Another sculpture of the same school 
in the Museum! shows the male standing to the left of the female. Here again is 
the figure of a child in the upper background and another such figure standing 
between the couple. The right hand of the male, which is partly missing, seems 
to be clasping the left hand of the goddess. In still another group, Hariti® holds 
the handle of a pan-shaped vessel, evidently containing eatables by her right. Again 
a naked child stands between them and another seated to the left of Paiichika. In 
still another representation® Pafichika seems to be offering something, while a child is 
striding towards Hariti. 


Marshall, J., The Buddhist Art of Gandhara, p. 84, fig. 112. 
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In the seated variety also, Hariti is represented with Pdjfichika or quite alone 
by herself. The figure of Hariti in the British Museum! is shown seated on a throne 
with both her legs pendent and a child resting in her lap and childishly playing with 
her necklace. The head of the child in the lap of the goddess in partly broken. 
Other persons, one of whom on the right is feeding a parrot, while two others on 
the left are wrestling, a fourth raising a fruit to his mouth, and a fifth iscrouched on 
the front of the stand, evidently form part of the progeny of Hariti. The figure of 
Hariti reminds us distinctly of the type of Demeter. The bosoms are placed very 
high, as are usual in the school of Gandhara.? 


One of the finest and largest reliefs hailing from Sahri-Bahlol (excavated by 
Spooner in 1907)* represents both Hariti and Pafichika seated side by side, the 
male holding the lance in his right hand and in his left, the money-bag; but, Hariti 
instead of carrying the child contends herself with only the symbol of fecundity, the 
cornucopiae. At Takht-i-Bahi,* while Hariti still holds the cornucopiae, Pdfichika 
has put aside his symbol as warrior and carries only the money-bag. Another large 
composition, again from Sahri-Bahlol,® exhibits both Hariti and Pafichika seated 
on a common pedestal side by side, the male seated to the right of the goddess, with 
both their legs pendent. In his hands, both broken, Pafichika, the pot-bellied figure, 
the genius of riches, as suggested by Foucher,’ may have held a lance in his right 
hand and a purse in the left, which Hariti was apparently helping him to exhibit to 
the gladdened eye of the faithful. Hariti is nurstling a baby held in her left hand 
who is childishly playing with her necklace; besides five other children around them 
probably standing for the five hundred sons. In addition to these, sixteen more 
children are represented playing about on the pedestal. According to Marshall,’ 
Pajichika here is the peace-loving god of wealth and prosperity. ‘His eyes are mild, 
his features gentle and he holds no spear in his hand’. In a bas-relief found by 
Hackin at Paitva, Afghanistan,® Hariti is figured holding a cornucopiae in a niche at 
the left of the Buddha, while in the corresponding niche at the right is Vajrapani 
instead of Pafichika. A circular plaque having an outer row of pearls (most of 
them missing) set in channel—gold repousse with pearls and cut garnets—from the 
Taxila area (c. 3rd-4th century A.D.), now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


1. Journal of Indian Art and Industries, 1898, pl. 4, 2. 
2. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art. 
3, Getty, A., The Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 87; Foucher, L’art greco-bouddhique du 
Gandhara, Tl, fig. 387. 
ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 8; Getty, op. cit., p. 87. 
ASIAR, 1906-07, pl. XXXII, c; Marshall, J., The Buddhist Art of Gandhara, p. 105, fig. 144; 
Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, pp.44 and 50, pl. 7; 
Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 283, pl. XLVIII.1. 

6. Ibid., p. 283. 

7. Marshall, J., The Buddhist Art of Gandhara, p. 105, fig. 144. 

8. Jbid., p. 105. 

9. Sculptures greco-bouddhique de Hackin, p\. IV; Getty, op. cit., p, 87, f.n. 3, 
10, Ashton, L., The Art of India and Pakistan, p. 47, 
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‘portrays in low relief in the centre the goddess Hariti wearing a tiara and holding a 
flowering stem in each hand. 


Representations of Hariti in the Mathura art also.show the goddess, the 
presiding deity of fertility and child birth, surrounded by a number of children and 
playing with them. The Archaeological Museum at Mathura’ possesses several such 
figures. The figure of Hariti of the Kusana period, belonging to the Mathura 
school, in the Patna Museum?, is shown seated with her legs wide apart. An infant 
can be seen sitting on her left leg and another squatting between her two legs. Pearl 
necklace between her breasts and scarf on her left shoulder crosses the chest above 
the breasts. 


In the Mathura art of the Kusana period as well, Hiariti is represented in the 
company of her lord. Ina specific example from Mathura, now displayed in the 
Mathura Museum, both Jambhala and Hiariti have been shown seated side by side, 
sharing the common pedestal, with both their legs pendent, the former being seated 
to the right side of the goddess. Jambhala is holding a lance in his right hand and 
a cup of wine in the left hand. Hiariti is distinguished by a baby held in her left 
hand and resting on her left lap who is touching the mother’s left breast. The object 
held in her right hand is too indistinct to be identified (Fig. 45). 


Such representations of Hariti are also to be met with in her images of the 
mediaeval period. The Museum at Sarnath® possesses a figure of the goddess, made 
out of the reddish Chunar, sandstone, seated with a child held in her left arm. It was 
unearthed to the north-west of the Jagat Singh Stipa. Another figure of the 
goddess in the Ndalandé Museum,’ belonging to the Pala period, is shown 
seated in Jalitdsana with a child on the left knee and a fruit held in her right arm, 
being a symbol of Jambhala, showing her connection with the god. An inscription 
at the back of the figure suggests it to have been erected in the reign of Devapala. 
Still another image® has her right hand held in the varada-mudrda and the left holding 
a stalk supporting a vase with a foliage issuing out of it. Five overturned jars 
on the pedestal, a characteristic of Jambhala, leave no doubt as to her identity. 


The four-armed stone image of Hariti from Paikpara in the Dacca Museum’ is 
quite interesting. The goddess with a child in her two front hands clasped on her lap, 
and a fish and a skull-cup held in her back right and left hands, is seated on a lotus 
with her legs locked. It is quite an interesting figure of the goddess in as much as, 
instead of two arms so far met with, the figure is endowed with four arms, besides 


1. Nos, F. 8 and 144; Agrawala, V.S., Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology, Muttra, p. 25. 

2. Shere, S.A., Guide to the Archaeological Section, Patna Museum, p. 6, no. 6337. 

3. ASIAR, 1904-05, p. 98, no. 300; Sahni, D.R., Cat. of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, 
p. 154, no. B (f) 50. 

4. Ghosh, A., A Guide to Nalanda, pp. 30-31, no. 1-372. 

5. Ibid., p. 31, no. 1-459. 

6, Bhattasali, op, cit., pp. 63 and 67; Banerji, EISMS, pl, LXII (d ); HBR, I, p. 461. 
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having two new symbols in her back hands. Usually a number of children are shown 
surrounding the goddess, but in this piece only one child is held in her lap. The 
presence of the two extra hands with the new symbols—a fish and a skull-cup—appears 
to be Mahayana redaction of the two-armed goddess, reminiscent of the cannibal 
nature of the goddess, as suggested by Bhattasali. 


Thus in iconography, Hariti, originally an ogress, an incarnation of destruction 
of the children, which, in due course, came to be regarded as the goddess of fertility 
and child-birth, is usually represented standing or seated with a child in her lap, 
sometimes suckling her breast and childishly playing with her necklace, and several 
others surrounding her, some of them playing and wrestling amongst themselves. 
Being considered as the spouse of Pafichika, she is made to accompany her husband 
in certain of the sculptural representations, in. both the standing and the seated 
varieties of the images. Very rarely she is shown without any child; but in that 
case she is either accompanied by her husband, or, if alone, she has the symbols 
characteristic of her lord. A rare example depicts her four-armed, with a fish and 
a skull-cup in her two back hands; the principal hands clasping- a babe in her 
lap. 


APPENDIX 
A Note on 
TRAILOKYA-VIJAYA, APARAJITA AND PARNASABARi 


The religious atmosphere prevailing in the country since very early time, but 
more particularly in the mediaeval period, was that of toleration and rapproche- 
ment. It was long before the different cults were evolved that the beautiful senti- 
ment embodied in the famous couplet of the dirghdtmas hymn was expressed, 
emphasising the existence of one eternal principle being called in various other ways 
(ekam sat vipra vahudhad vadanti). The evolution of the pafichdyatana puja and the 
construction of the pafichdyatana type of temples are but illustrative of the liberal 
bent of mind of the Hindu devotees. The Indian Museum at Calcutta is in posses- 
sion of a very interesting piece of sculpture from Bihar® which shows a Siva-linga in 
the centre with the figures of the four cult deities (Ganapati, Visnu, Parvati and 
Sirya) superimposed on four of its faces. Again another Siva-linga from Bodhgaya,® 
bearing an inscription of the 26th year of the reign of Dharmapala, shows Visnu and 
Bhairava represented on three of its sides, the fourth side being utilised 
for the inscription carved upon it. Images of Harihara which represent the fusion 
of more than one deities into one composite whole, as already seen, charac- 
teristically demonstrate the syncretic tendency operating amongst the followers 
of the rival sects. But such a tendency at work is visible not only within the fold 
of Brahmanism. The spirit of religious toleration and rapprochement did not leave 
untouched even the non-Brahmanical cults. In this connection reference may be 
made to the Harihara image from Bihar in the Indian Museum‘ in which Sirya and 
Buddha are shown standing on either side of the central figure. There are also 
mediaeval images depicting Lord Buddha accompanied by the Hindu gods Brahma 
and Indra’ and the Buddhist goddess Bhrkuti accompanied by the Hindu gods 
GaneSa and Karttikeya,* in addition to the symbolical representations of Sirya and 
Chandra, suggesting thereby a happy combination of the deities of different faiths. 
Even in early Indian art, the Buddha is found attended upon by the Hindu divinities 
Brahma and Indra. The acceptance of the Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Visnu 
is also suggestive of the effort being made on the part of the Hindus for maintaining 
better relation with the Buddhists. Not only that; even from the Buddhist monas- 


. RV, I, 164, 46. . 
Banerjea, DAI, p. 545, pl. XLV1.2. 
JASB (NS), IV, p. 102. 
Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 546-47, pl. XLVIIL1. 
Verma, B.S., Socio-Religious, Economic and Literary Condition of Bihar, p\. 22 (Patna 
Museum, no. 9591). 
Sinha, B.P., op. cit., fig. 122, a. 
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teries at Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar a large number of images of the Hindu 
deities have been discovered. Besides, there are numerous instances which clearly 
prove that during the period when in the Mahayana and the Vajrayana the Buddhist 
pantheon was considerably enlarged, the Buddhists freely incorporated into their 
religion several of the Hindu deities under different names and also with certain 
modifications. Sarasvati, GaneSa and Saptamatrkaés were directly recruited 
amongst the Buddhist divinities. Tara with a serene face and a lotus in hand seems 
to be a direct outcome of the Hindu Sakti worship. Hindu deities Surya, Visnu, 
Kubera etc. came to be incorporated into Buddhism as Marichi, Lokesvara, Jam- 
bhala etc. with suitable modifications. Nilakantha and Vajrahunkadra are but 
adaptations of the mild and the fierce aspects of Siva and so also Sithhanada with a 
jatamukuta, a tiger-skin and snakes is derived from this very Hindu god. 

But the images of the Buddhist deities like Aparajita, Parnasabari, Trailokya- 
vijaya and Vighnantaka tell a different tale. Whereas Aparajita, Parnasabari and 
Vighnantaka have been represented as pressing down under their feet the Hindu 
god of wisdom, Ganeéa, Trailokya-vijaya has been depicted as trampling upon the 
prostrate figures of Siva and Parvati. The images of these Buddhist deities, shown 
as humiliating the Brahmanical deities, do not apparently fit in a period of religious 
toleration and cult amalgam. It has also to be borne in mind that the images of 
such Buddhist gods and goddesses have mostly been found in the Nalanda and 
Bodhgaya regions of Bihar. These sculptural representations of the Buddhist deities 
in the act of insulting the Brahmanical ones may, therefore, indicate that such 
aggressive and provoking attitude of the Buddhists as reflected in their images might 
have been fanned against the hostility of some Hindu fanatics in Bihar or that they 
might have been the cause of provocation to the traditionally liberal religious 
attitude of the Hindus. In this connection it may be mentioned that ‘some Saivas, 
Vaisnavas and Kapilas who did not like that Dipankara should preach Buddhism in 
Tibet’, are said to have ‘engaged some robbers to take away his life as soon as he 
passed the border of India’1 The Tibetan scholar, Dharmasvamin,? who visited 
Bihar in 1234-36 A.D., records that at Vajrasana (Bodhgaya) the Buddhists had put 
an image of Siva in front of the Buddha’s image to protect it from the wrath of the 
non-Buddhists. This would indicate that the Brahmanical opposition to the 
Buddhism was a factor to be reckoned with by the Buddhists. Evidence of a some- 
what different nature is furnished by another Tibetan scholar Tarandtha, of course 
of a much later time, who, while describing the destruction of the magnificent 
Nalanda library, refers to a more severe act of hostility. ‘After the Turushka raiders 
had made incursions in Nalanda’, he says, ‘the temples and the chaityas there were 
repaired by a sage named Muditabhadra. Soon afterthis, Kukutasiddha, minister 
of the king of Magadha, erected a temple at Nalanda, and while a religious sermon 
was being delivered there, two very indignant Tirthika mendicants appeared. Some 


1. HBR,I,p. 676. 
3. Biography of Dharmasvamin, published by the K.P, Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 
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naughty young novice monks threw washing water in disdain on them. This 
made them very angry. After propitiating the sun for twelve years, they performed 
a Yajiia, fire-sacrifice, and threw living embers and ashes from the sacrificial pit into 
the Buddhist temples. This produced a great conflagration which consumed 
Ratnodadhi.”! The reaction of the Hindus against the Buddhist fanaticism is also 
reflected from the stone slab found at Konch (Gaya district)? which, while 
representing all the incarnations of Visnu, has left out the figure of the Buddha, 
supposed to be the ninth incarnation. It is, therefore, more than likely that some 
such incidents could have provoked some sections of the Buddhists in Bihar to give 
vent to their feelings through the images of some of their gods and goddesses shown 
as humiliating the Hindu deities. 


1. MASI-66, p. 7. 
2. Diwakar, R.R., Bihar Through the Ages, p. 335, 
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